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Ir is common for large and varied classes of religionists in 
England to claim to be descendants of the Puritans. If 
certain defects are pointed out in these spiritual ancestors it 
is as common for such people to say that in these respects 
they do not follow their fathers. But spiritual descent means 
the inheritance of spiritual convictions. The infidel grandson 
of a Puritan is not a spiritual but only a natural descendant 
of his grandfather. At the present day there are Puritans 


and Puritans. There are thousands who, though evangelical 
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in doctrine, do not adopt the principle of the separation of 
Church from State. Spiritual truth is always greater than 
ecclesiastical; and hence the common name of Puritan has 
been given to all those who in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries held the cardinal doctrines of the gospel. It is 
sometimes forgotten that in those times there were some who 
were Puritans of the Puritans and Protestants of Protestants. 
The Separatists formed a distinct regiment of the Puritan 
army. Their identity can be clearly traced in English eccle- 
siastical history ; nor is it difficult to do so in reference to the 
Puritan exodus to the New World. The Puritans emigrated 
to North America, or Virginia, as it was called, during the 
seventeenth century; but the Pilgrim Fathers, distinct in 
person and principles, formed the advance guard. 

Yet many writers of eminence have altogether missed these 
historical distinctions ; or if they have noticed them it has 
only been to fall into the common error that, however much 
the two parties differed in their origin, they immediately 
became one under the novel influences of New England life. 
And this they did in a large measure. But the unity was 
brought about by the gradual absorption of the State Church 
element into that of the Congregational. The free air 
favoured the spirit of freedom, and the despotism of the 
Puritan element gave way before the broad and vigorous 
principles of the Separatists. The process of absorption was, 
of course, a long one; and during the first years of colonial life, 
the two rivers had not amalgamated their waters. Both the 
Puritan and the Pilgrim had been to the hard school of suffer- 
ing; but as yet the Pilgrim was the only onewho had thoroughly 
learned the meaning of civil and religious liberty. And the 
proof of this is to be found, among other things, in the signifi- 
cant fact that the Pilgrim Fathers did not persecute. 

In order to see this fact in all its bearings, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at their tragic history. 

The birthplace of New England is to be found in Old Eng- 
land at a little village named Scrooby, situated at the north 
of Nottinghamshire and on the extreme edge of Yorkshire. 
The few houses, the old spire of the parish church, the flat 
fields through which the river Idle * winds its sluggish way, 
present even to this day a picture as homely and familiar as 
that on which our forefathers looked two’hundred and seventy 
years ago. In the Manor House, once a sporting palace of the 
Archbishops of York, but then employed as a posting-house, 
the germs of the New England republic are to be discovered. 


* The stream that passes through Scrooby itself is the Ryton. 
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In 1589 William Brewster held the office of postmaster, and 
his house became the rendezvous of all the Puritanism of the 
immediate neighbourhood. Brewster was a man of the world; 
he was well acquainted with affairs, having served under 
Davison, who had acted as ambassador to the Netherlands 
for Queen Elizabeth. To what wide uses he could ever put 
this knowledge of human nature it would be difficult for us 
to conjecture, while engaged in the contracted duties asso- 
ciated with the Manor House of Scrooby. 

But the broad river of English history was sweeping on, 
and would ere long bear him and his little ark on its current. 
Barrowe and Greenwood had been put to death in 1593, and 
Penry had been sent to his last account for the crime of 
preaching the gospel in Wales; but the principles which these, 
men advocated were not to be put down by persecution. 
Scraps of paper issued forth from the dungeons of Southwark; 
and when Barrowe and Greenwood had been executed, these . 
writings of theirs were treasured by a numerous band of fol- 
lowers. Elizabeth’s policy had been a temporizing one. On 
the whole, however, she had succeeded in repressing the new 
Puritan fervour in the large towns and cities. But freedom, 
as in many similar cases, betook itself to the broader because 
obscurer air of the rural districts. But the Brownists alone 
must have been considerable in numbers ; for Raleigh said in 
parliament that the queen would have to deal with 20,000 of 
them before she could hope to make her Acts of Uniformity 
efficacious. 

There was a fermentation of religious life in two directions. 
Within the Established Church a large and increasing number 
of clergy existed who would by no means conceal their Puritan 
proclivities at the bidding of government. And outside the 
pale of the Establishment there was an increasing and 
vigorous host both of laymen and clergy who were resolved 
to carry out the principles of Protestantism to their logical 
issue. But the two forces acted and reacted upon one 
another, and though they were to become increasingly dis- 
tinct as history unfolded itself, they at first tended to work 
harmoniously in the same direction. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century several clergymen were labouring in the 
neighbourhood of Scrooby who held very pronounced opinions 
in favour of the reformed doctrines. Such, for example, were 
John Smith of Gainsborough, who subsequently removed with 
his congregation to Holland; Richard Bernard of Worksop, 
who was violently abused by Smith for not forsaking a 
national Church ; Richard Clifton of Babworth, a village near 
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Scrooby, who with his long white beard afterwards formed a 
dicturesque element among the Puritans of Amsterdam ; and, 


finally, Thomas Toller, who wielded great spiritual influence in 
his parish of Sheffield from 1597 to the year of his death in 


1644.* These and others that might be named differed much 
in their personal characteristics and in their zeal, as well as in 
the views they took of the lawfulness of a State Church ;’ but 
they all agreed in holding tenaciously and preaching vigorously 
the principles of the Reformation. For the most part they 
were men of scholarly attainments; and they were all men of 
spiritual power. When, therefore, they were exposed to per- 
secution on account of their principles, a large number of the 
people who had received benefit from their ministrations took 
umbrage ; and with a tenacity and courage akin to the spirit 
of martyrdom they rallied round the Puritan flag. 

The question of the lawfulness of establishing religion by 
the power of the State had not come into view. Speaking 
broadly, the Puritans would hardly have known the meaning 
of modern watchwords like those of Disestablishment, Dis- 
endowment, and Religious Equality. The questions under- 
lying these pregnant words were, however, being quietly 
canvassed in many a thoughtful brain, and in their essence 
they were to be practically settled by the migrations of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. During Elizabeth’s reign the principles of 
Independency were advocated by Robert Browne, a somewhat 
violent and, as events proved, a fickle combatant. He did not 
lack the courage of an enthusiast, for he was several times 
imprisoned ; but he was without moral backbone; for, not- 
withstanding his strong protests against Establishments, he 
ended his days as a beneficed clergyman. The battle had to 
be fought by men of sterner stuff. A fewof these understood 
the final points at issue. But for the most part the contro- 
versy in England was to assume a political aspect; and the 
question of individual and constitutional liberty had to be 
fought out in succeeding years. The tramp of Cromwell’s 
Tronsides could already be heard toward the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and during the first few months after James 
had ascended the throne. d 

But for the time being religion was the uppermost thought 
of the age, and the earnest men of the day were marking out 
the lines on which the future battle of English and American 
freedom was to be fought. And the point to which, in this 
article, we wish to call especial attention is that in the 
Puritan party were to be found two distinct lines of thought, 


* See Hunter’s ‘Founders of New Plymouth,’ pp. 48, 49. 
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and, as a consequence, two distinct lines of action. The 
Independents are often, for the sake of historical convenience, 
called by the general name of Puritans; but they have always 
formed the left wing of that party, and in all battles on behalf 
of civil and religious liberty they have ever been in the van- 
guard. The Puritans as a whole were all alike in their hatred 
of Popery and ceremonialism. But while most of them had 
no objection to a State Church so long as it acted on the lines 
of the Reformation, the Separatists had already declared, both 
in word and deed, that they refused to submit conscience and 
modes of worship to State authority. The Puritans were 
moving toward a Reformed Church in a Free State; the 
Separatists toward a Free Church in a Free State. They 
had many things in common; but there were important lines 
of difference between them even during Elizabeth’s time. And 
it is only by a hearty recognition of this fact that we can 
intelligently answer the question as to whether the Pilgrim 
Fathers were persecutors. ; 

Some of the chief elements of the seething life of England 
were crystallized in the little church at Scrooby. The Puritan 
revolt, the love of political freedom, due obedience to right- 
fully constituted authority, the principles of Separatism, and 
above all the simple godliness of brave men and true-hearted 
women, found there a congenial home. In the characters of 
those who composed that congregation we see the lineaments 
which are traced by history, with a firm hand, on the minds 
of a great people. America was to be indebted not to Greece 
and Rome for the models by which to build up her free insti- 
tutions, but rather to that phase of life which consolidated 
itself for a time in the remote and unknown village of Scrooby. 
In 1602 the people at Scrooby, together with those at Gains- 
borough, formed one ‘church.’ This arrangement was brought 
to an end two years after, when the Gainsborough people, 
under the leadership of their pastor, John Smith, betook them- 
selves to Holland. This separation proved in the end bene- 
ficial to the Scrooby church, inasmuch as they were relieved 
of sectarian elements which would have resulted in much dis- 
order ; and moreover, being thrown now on their own mental 
and spiritual resources, they obtained a spirit of self-reliance 
which stood them in good stead in their subsequent troubles. 

The men who ruled in this community were no fanatics. 
They were worthy to be the leaders of this new exodus; and 
by their solid mental attainments, by their practical sagacity, 
by their moral integrity, and by their spiritual intensity, they 
gave an impetus to the movement which lends its beneficent 
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influence to the contending elements of our own somewhat 
troubled times. William Brewster had not forgotten the 
lessons which he had learned in the Netherlands and in the 
metropolis. He was a man of ready parts, able to conciliate 
guests who waited at the Manor House on their journey south- 
ward or northward, dexterous as the postmaster of the dis- 
trict—an office of no mean responsibility in those primitive 
times—able to attract many Puritan preachers to his house, 
or, when these failed, proving himself to be an able and profit- 
able expositor of the Scriptures to the people, who were by no 
means loth to accept him as the teacher for the day. One 
of the preachers whom he was successful in drawing to the 
Manor House was Richard Clifton, of Babworth, who, having 
been silenced and ejected from his living under Elizabeth, was 
not unwilling to take advantage of these surreptitious oppor- 
tunities of proclaiming the gospel. While Clifton was still at 
Babworth he had for one of his hearers a youth who after- 
wards made an important figure among the Pilgrims. This 
was William Bradford. His religious life began under Mr. 
Clifton’s ministry. Afterwards famous as the governor of 
Plymouth, he already displayed the virtues of prudence, 
practical common sense, and worldly wisdom, which proved 
afterwards to be of such invaluable service to the much- 
suffering and oft-tried community. ‘If Brewster was the 
Aaron of the enterprize, Bradford was its Moses.’ 

But gifted as were these two men with rare virtues of grace, 
godliness, and courage, there was a third who stood head and 
shoulders above them both. Possessor of the common name 
of John Robinson, he yet stands before us in history as the 
pioneer of principles which are now the axioms of the highest 
ecclesiastical and civil philosophy of the times. The historical 
research of our day has done something to rescue his name 
from its undeserved oblivion. He is to Independency what 
George Fox is to the Society of Friends; and his successors 
have already done much to recognize his claims as their 
founder. His works have been industriously collected and 
ably edited; the facts of his life have been sought out by Mr. 
Hunter with the earnestness of an antiquarian; and his place 
in the movements of the seventeenth century has been con- 
clusively pointed out by Dr. Waddington in his laborious 
‘History of Congregationalism.’ It now only remains for Mr. 
Masson, and those who give us a general view of those stirring 
and troubled times, to recognize the prominent place which 
Robinson holds as a teacher and a reformer. He is evidently 
one of those men who might be easily overlooked, for he was 
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not a destroyer of old systems so much as a quiet constructor 
of new and better ones. The elements of society became 
plastic in his hand, and with the sagacity and foresight which 
are found only in the highest statesmanship he built up a 
form of government which harmonized the difficulties of his 
own day and also those of future generations. 

John Robinson * was educated at Cambridge, where h 
entered Christ College in 1592, and became a Fellow in 1598. 
He retained his Fellowship till 1604. At the close of his 
university course he settled as a preacher in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich. The exact locality is unknown; nor is it 
certain whether he was beneficed or not. The probabilities 
seem to be that he was only licensed as a preacher.t This 
license was withdrawn by his bishop on account of his 
Puritanism. He thereupon drew round him a large Puritan 
congregation in the city of Norwich itself. But here both he 
and his hearers were exposed to so much persecution that he 
was compelled to leave the city. In the meanwhile he had- 
been considering his relations to the Established Church, arid 
he had been most reluctantly forced to the conclusion that he 
could no longer remain in its membership. When, therefore, 
he left Norwich it was as a Separatist. The Church at 
Scrooby having lost the Gainsborough contingent of their 
members, were now casting about for a spiritual leader; and 
accordingly John Robinson seems to have been directed to 
them in the year 1604. 

Nothing could appear more commonplace than the ‘settle- 
ment’ of a Separatist pastor over a small and weak com- 
munity like that which assembled at Scrooby. And yet the 
future course of civil and religious liberty depended in a large 
measure upon that event. Robinson was about to mould the 
minds which in their turn would shape the destinies of the New 
World. It is of the first importance, therefore, that we should 
endeavour to understand the nature of his convictions, espe- 
cially with regard to the relations of Church and State. This 
is rendered the more necessary because our own historians 
have, we fear, been content to obtain their knowledge for the 
most part at second hand. And, as a natural consequence, 
both the tenets and the conduct of the settlers of New Ply- 
mouth have been misunderstood and misrepresented. Mr. S. 
R. Gardiner, notwithstanding his usual accuracy, tells us that 
Rhode Island ‘ was the first Christian community which was 

* Hunter’s ‘Founders of New Plymouth,’ p. 92, et passim. 


t ‘History of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk,’ p. 63. By John 
Browne, B.A. (Jarrold and Son.) 1878. 
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established on the basis of the open and complete acknow- 
ledgment of religious liberty.’* Mr. J. R. Green slips with 
his flowing and fascinating rhetoric from the Pilgrims to the 
Puritans as though they formed the same company and held 
the same principles. After a brief sketch of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their landing on the New England shores, he 
adds, ‘From the moment of their establishment the eyes of 
the English Puritans were fixed on the little Puritan settle- 
ment in North America.’ Words here are important. It is 
evident that the distinction between Puritan and Pilgrim 
principles has not been seen, and it has therefore not been 
presented. And, as a consequence, the whole colony is lumped 
together, and we are informed that ‘with the strength and 
manliness of Puritanism its bigotry and narrowness had 
crossed the Atlantic too.’ t It is evident that Mr. Green in- 
cludes the Pilgrims with those who were guilty of persecuting 
Roger Williams and of driving him from the colony; or at 
least he makes no attempt to vindicate their character. 
These misconceptions are very natural, but they are not 
worthy of English historians. They arise from the fact 
that the cue has never been given by any noteworthy writer 
on this side of the Atlantic; and hence we search the brilliant 
pages of our best authors for a distinction which, when once 
seized, could never be lost. For were any one of our paius- 
taking historians to be convinced that the Pilgrims were as 
distinct from Puritans as modern Congregationalists are from 
the Evangelical party in the Established Church, his story of 
that tragic struggle for liberty under Elizabeth and the Stuarts 
would receive a new and a warmer colouring. 

We must, however, return to Robinson, in whose teachings 
and writings are to be found, if we mistake not, the germs 
of all that is now meant by the newly-coined and pregnant 
phrase, ‘religious equality.’ The errors and inaccuracies of 
which we complain begin at this point. We confess that John 
Robinson’s exposition of church principles cannot be read 
without some weariness to the flesh. But if we wish to ascer- 
tain his views this weariness ought perhaps to be encoun- 


* §. R. Gardiner’s ‘The Personal Government of Charles I.,’ vol. ii. p. 279. 
See also‘ Prince Charles,’ vol ii. pp. 34-62, where Mr. Gardiner closes an otherwise 
fair and full account of the Separatists by saying that Robinson’s views were 
accompanied by much ‘ narrowness of mind and intolerance of spirit.’ 

t ‘A Short History of the English People’ p. 493. By J. R. Green, M.A. 
Also ‘ History of the English People,’ vol. iii. p. 168. In this volume Mr. Green 
makes one or two verbal alterations. He has discovered that the Independents 
were driven to Amsterdam, and not to Rotterdam; but he still asserts that this 
exile took place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whereas{the Scrooby people did 
not leave England till 1607. He is evidently thinking of the migration under 
Johnson and Ainsworth in 1597. t Ibid. p. 498. 
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tered. Mr. Masson, however, in quoting a most important 
passage from Robinson’s work, is content to do so at second 
hand.* And, as a result, he quotes words correctly enough ; 
but fails to catch the drift of Robinson’s argument. What 
that drift is it would be tedious to explain. It is evident that 
Robinson believed that Christianity could be promulgated only 
by persuasion. One of his sections is headed ‘ Moral means 
only allowed by Christ ;’ + and the whole tenor of his work is 
to show that the kingdom of heaven is spiritual in its nature. 
He had, however, to deal with those who drew most of their 
arguments from the Old Testament. And consequently there 
is much abstruse writing about the doings of the kings of 
Judah, whose example seems to have had greater weight than 
it would have at the present time. Amongst other things 
Robinson tries to show that Hebrew reformations generally took 
place with the consent of the people at large; and under similar 
circumstances he seems to think that godly magistrates may 
put down public and notable idolatry. A part of this sentence 
is quoted by Mr. Masson, who obtained it from Fletcher’s 
‘ History of Independency;’ and the other part of the sentence, 
where Robinson denies that any king is to ‘ draw all the people 
of his nation into covenant with the Lord,’ is inadvertently 
omitted. We grant that,even were the whole sentence quoted, 
the view which Mr. Masson takes of its meaning would receive 
some apparent corroboration. But the sentence must be 
looked at in connection with the somewhat antique argument 
of which it forms a part. And above all the strong, clear, 
and forcible statements in favour of the absolute spirituality 
of the Christian Church, together with the impressive protests 
against the employment of force in religious matters, must, we 
think, be accepted as finally determining his standpoint in 
reference to the Church and State question. 

But Mr. Masson, having convinced himself on the slender 
quotation to which we have referred—that Robinson, ‘ the 
liberal Robinson,’ held that the magistrate was bound to 
interfere on behalf of the orthodoxy of the churches and the 
religious good of his subjects—finds it easy to affirm that this 
Robinsonian Independency was carried over to New England. 
Another link in the chain is given when it is stated that ‘ both 
in Massachusetts and in New Haven church membership 
was @ condition of the franchise.’ Mr. Masson makes the 


* «The Life of Milton in connection with the History of his Time,’ vol. ii. 
p. 570.2. By David Masson. 

+ Works of Robinson, vol. ii. p. 307. Edited by Robert Ashton. 
t ‘Life of Milton,’ vol. ii. p. 570. 
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significant admission that there was no express rule to this 
effect in the constitutions of New Plymouth and Connecticut ; 
but he adds, ‘there seems to have been tantamount custom.’* 
No authority whatever is quoted, and no arguments are 
adduced for the existence of this ‘custom.’ What if the 
‘custom’ never existed? But from these second-hand quota- 
tions and these apparent ‘customs’ it is again an easy step 
to include both Pilgrims and Puritans under one sweeping 
designation, and to give particulars of the persecutions in 
which they were all engaged. The New Englanders ‘ resorted 
to actual persecution.’t The Individualism of Roger Williams, 
Anabaptism, and Antinomianism; these three isms came 
under the lash of the Puritans, and of course the Pilgrims 
were parties to these shameful acts. But were they? We 
shall see. 

Historians on the other side of the Atlantic are more just 
to the Pilgrims. They have had opportunities of watching 
the growth of the mixed and varied elements which have 
made modern America; and they have not failed to see that 
the Pilgrims brought to New Plymouth beliefs peculiar to 
themselves. Bancroft in particular, besides giving a graphic 
account of their hardships and of the vicissitudes through 
which they passed, does full justice to the principles which 
they held so dear. He says that ‘ their residence in Holland 
had made them acquainted with various forms of Christianity, 
a wide experience had emancipated them from bigotry, and 
they were never betrayed into the excesses of religious persecu- 
tion, though they sometimes permitted a disproportion between 
punishment and crime.’ } 

This verdict is not only corroborated by a close examination 
of Robinson’s writings, but also by a comparison of the 
struggles of this part of the Puritan army with the general 
movements of the time. No distinct theory of the functions 
of the State had crystallized itself during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and of James I. But, on the whole, events were 
fermenting in the direction of individual liberty. The repres- 
sive policy of Elizabeth had driven the thought of England 
into literary directions. The Reformation had been accom- 
panied by a Renaissance in culture as well as in art and 
architecture. The mind of man had been bursting its 
swaddling clothes from the time of Michael Angelo and 
Savonarola to that of Erasmus and Martin Luther. Florence, 
the birthplace of the new classical reform, was linking itself 


* Life of Milton,’ vol. ii. p. 572. + Ibid. p. 573. 
t G. Bancroft, ‘ History of the United States,’ vol. i. p, 242. 
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to Geneva, the birthplace of the new religious reform. But 
in England the artistic and the religious movements seemed 
to go hand in hand. And it was because Elizabeth kept 
down the fires of religious zeal with such tremendous force, 
that the flame of literary beauty and culture burned so much 
the more conspicuously. In a seething age like the Eliza- 
bethan, the energies of men must have some outlet. If the 
devotional and theological side of human nature was repressed, 
the artistic side would be all the more exuberant, and tend, 
in its very riches, to a voluptuous luxuriance. While the 
stern struggles, of which the Pilgrim exodus was the issue, 
were proceeding, England was not without its pageants, its 
lighter moods, and its daring intellectual enterprize. These 
may seem at first sight like the fiddling of Nero while Rome 
was burning. They were, however, forces which were working 
in favour of the elasticity, and consequently of the freedom, 
of the human mind. Shakespeare’s dramas opened out con- 
tinents of beauty as important in their own sphere as the 
discoveries of Columbus in the previous generation had been 
in the physical world. They presented history in a very vivid 
form, and, often enabling the people to grasp through dramatic 
presentation the facts of the past, they suggested very whole- 
some lessons for their own day. 

The time of action is the time of prose. When men smelt 
the battle from afar, they found no inclination for flights of 
imagination. Poetry declined during Shakespeare’s own life, 
though in his own soul it ever burned a brighter and brighter 
light till his death in 1616. Hooker and Bacon were now to 
be the great names in the intellectual world. And apart from 
them England had to be satisfied with published sermons, 
small treatises, and controversial tracts, which, like puffs of 
smoke, served to show the positions in which the deadly fray 
was to be carried on. 

When James ‘I. came to the throne both Catholics and 
Puritans looked alike with hungry hearts for his favour. He 
was destined to disappoint both friend and foe. Few monarchs 
have presented a stranger mixture than he did. The Defender 
of the Faith, he presided over one of the filthiest courts of 
Europe. A dabbler in book learning, he seemed to lack the 
very elements of the art of ruling. A mighty fencer of words, 
he knew little or nothing of men and affairs. A man not 
devoid of natural shrewdness or of acquired wisdom, he was 
never able to utilize his wisdom for the practical purposes of 
life. He seemed to be a Solomon in reputation, and yet he 
was & Rehoboam in policy. 
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There were many reasons why the Puritan struggle did not 
come to a head in the reign of Elizabeth. The Protestant 
battle, which, though inclusive of the Puritan, was yet a wider 

one, had to be fought in her time. The succession to the 

throne, moreover, kept the people in a constant state of dis- 
quietude. As death approached the hand of the queen was 
less strenuous, and the Puritans breathed more freely. When 
James came to the throne and avowed his belief in the Divine 
right of absolute monarchy, it became evident that the cause 
of people versus despotism would have to be fought to the 
bitter end. But this constitutional struggle involved that 
deeper question of liberty for all religious parties which the 
Pilgrims alone fully grasped. The pope’s supremacy had 
been repudiated, but the king’s existed in its place, and Crown 
rights therefore included sway over conscience, opinion, and 
forms of worship. The personal attitude of the monarch 
under such circumstances was all-important. Power had not 
yet passed to Parliament, and James was doing his best to 
rob Parliament of the small vestiges of authority which it 
seemed still to retain. 

The Gunpowder Plot put an end to the hopes of the 
Catholics, and the Hampton Court Conference was a means 
of informing the Puritans that the king intended to ‘ harry 
them out of the kingdom.’ There was to be uniformity in the 
Church, and very soon the screw was tightened in all parts of 
the kingdom so that three hundred clergymen were unbene- 
ficed and reduced to silence. Despotism began its work, and, 
as usual, touched the best citizens first and affronted their 
deepest susceptibilities. The inevitable revolt which was hasten- 
ing on to a field of blood began at once. The advanced guard of 
freedom led the defence, and in their very defeat showed to 
others the way to victory. The first to point the road and 
lead the onward march against tyranny were not the Puritans 
and not the Reformers, but that small and despised band 
which receives but scant justice from some of our historians, 
known by the name of Separatists. They led the forlorn hope. 
They had already grasped the essential principles of freedom, 
and their testimony and sufferings have laid a firm and 
unshaken basis on which the constitutional liberties of 
America and England have been slowly built. 

There was a Puritanism that needed not to be harried out of 
the land. It was quiet, unobtrusive, and conformable to law. 
But Separatism was now like a hunted stag at bay. Its reli- 

gious societies were an eyesore and a menace to the autho- 
rities. At all hazards this rising revolt against uniformity 
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must be crushed down. And the Separatists were keen 
enough to see that they must now either give up their Non- 
conformity or their country. It was a hard and cruel dilemma. 
And in any case their choice would be perilous to the best life 
of England. France never recovered from the crimes of 1572 
and 1685. When the Huguenots were coldly murdered or 
ruthlessly driven from her soil, the loss was irreparable. A 
somewhat milder treatment of the Puritan party, and the close 
connection which was maintained between New England and 
the mother country, prevented the same disastrous conse- 
quences in our own case. 

Providence had prepared a fitting resting-place and school 
of discipline for the Pilgrims in Holland. To this country, 
rescued from the tide of oppression with as much difficulty 
and toil as the very land from the inundating waves of the 
sea, the church at Scrooby bent its desires and ere long its 
footsteps. This church formed a part of a larger community 
at Gainsborough. The Gainsborough people do not seem to 
have held the same extreme and logical views as the Scrooby 
folk, and it was therefore fortunate that they went out to 
Holland before the Pilgrims. The Scrooby people were thus 
left to the free exercise of their own minds; nor were they 
subsequently entangled in the disputes which arose among 
their friends in Amsterdam. In 1607 they sold their lands, 
and meeting together at Boston, in Lincolnshire, they pre- 
pared to set sail. But treachery betrayed them to their 
pursuers, and in the narrow prison which still exists they 
were confined for about four weeks. Brewster and six others 
were bound over for a trial which perhaps never came off, or 
at least about which no authentic account has been preserved. 
Other sufferings ensued, other attempts were made, other 
treachery was perpetrated; but at length these godly men 
and women met together in the city of Amsterdam, much to 
their joy. From this place they soon betook themselves to 
the city of Leyden, where Robinson, their pastor, had all the 
advantages of university life, and where most of them found it 
possible by engaging in their own simple handicrafts to gain a 
livelihood. After twelve years spent in this refreshing place 
of repose, they felt that their children would soon be absorbed 
in Leyden life if they did not again stir up their nest. Accord- 
ingly the noble resolve was made that they would found a new 
home for themselves and their posterity in America, It was 
impossible for them to foresee the momentous consequences of 
their act; but apart from all foresight, it was an act of courage 
and heroism the like of which the world has seldom seen. 
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It was when the Speedwell was about to sail, on July 22, 
1620, from the Delft Haven, that John Robinson gave utter- 
ance to those oft-quoted and memorable words which are the 
charter of religious truth as well as of religious freedom— 


If God should reveal anything to us by any other instrument of His, 
they were to be as ready to receive it as ever they were to receive any 
truth by his ministry ; for he was very confident that the Lord had more 
truth and light to break forth out of His Holy Word.* 


The Speedwell was afterwards exchanged for the memorable 
Mayflower, which vessel started from Southampton September 
16, 1620, with about a hundred souls on board. After sixty- 
four days of tossing in their little bark they spied land, and 
after many privations and dangers they landed, December 21, 
on Plymouth Rock. 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ; 

They have left unstain’d what there ‘hey found, 
Freedom to worship God. 


It is not our province to trace the history or to recount the 
sufferings of these exiles. The first months were very cruel. 
During the first few weeks Bradford, Standish, Allerton, and 
Winslow were left widowers. ‘Six died in December, eight in 
January, seventeen in February, and thirteen in March.’ t+ In 
the course of the winter fifty were laid low, and in order to 
hide the weakness of their thinned ranks from the ever-watch- 
ful Indians, they were compelled to smooth the graves into 
level ground. But when the Mayflower returned, in the spring 
of 1621, not one drew back or desired to retire from the dread 
conflict with nature. In 1623 their numbers were recruited 
by a fresh contingent from Leyden, and they soon consoli- 
dated themselves into a well-ordered, well-governed, and well- 
educated community. 

But at all stages of their history they must carefully be dis- 
tinguished from other bands of Puritans who also crossed the 
Atlantic to obtain a larger religious freedom. New Plymouth 
was not Boston. It was not Salem. Distinct as a place and 
a colony, it remained distinct in principle, and free from the 
stain of persecution. Their teaching was different, so also 
was their practice. 

Troubles were still proceeding in the old country. Mr. White, 

* Dr. Dexter employs some cogent arguments to show that these words referred 


only to ecclesiastical polity. See‘ Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years,’ p. 404, et passim. 


t Dr. Waddington’s ‘ Congregational History,’ vol. ii. p. 225. Bradford’s 
New Plymouth.’ 
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a clergyman at Dorchester, was instrumental in inducing a 
large number of Puritans to leave England in order to escape 
the persecutions which were still going on under CharlesI. But 
the people and clergy who went out under the exhortations of 
White and others were by no means of the same ecclesiastical 
complexion as those with whom they are often confounded. 
They were not Nonconformists from the Church, though they 
may correctly be described as Nonconformists in the Church, 
i.e., from many of the ordained rites and ceremonies. They 
believed strongly, however, for the most part, in the power of 
the magistrate to enforce ceremonies. They were Church and 
State men. They had a pious horror of being mixed up with 
those who broke away from all national churches. On the 1st 
of May, 1629, these Puritan emigrants left the Isle of Wight, 
and they were careful from the first to maintain the distine- 
tion between themselves and the Pilgrims. They received, on 
board one of the three vessels in which they had embarked, 
Mr. Ralph Smith, a Separatist minister, with a few of his. 
followers who were anxious to reach New Plymouth. But 
even this simple act of courtesy was not shown without some 
misgiving. Their position was clearly and sharply marked off 
from that of the Separatists by the words which Mr. Higgin- 
son, their minister, addressed to them as they rounded Land’s 
End. Gathering them on the deck, together with his family 
and friends, he uttered these significant words— 


We will not say, as the Separatists were wont to say at their leaving of 
England, ‘Farewell, Babylon! farewell, Rome!’ but we will say, ‘ Fare- 
well, dear England, farewell, the Church of God in England, and all the 
Christian friends there!’ We do not go to New England as Separatists 
from the Church of England, though we cannot but separate from the 
corruptions in it; but we go to practise the positive part of Church re- 
formation and to propagate the gospel in America.* 


In the following year a much iarger contingent prepared to 
set sail, and it is again noticeable that in an address issued 
by John Winthrop, April 7, 1630, these emigrants say that 
they ‘esteem it an honour to call the Church of England, 
from whence we rise, our dear mother.’t 

John White, who had done so much to forward this im- 
portant exile, said: ‘I persuade myself that there is no one 
Separatist known unto the governors, or, if there be any, that 
it is far from their purpose as it is from their safety to continue 
him amongst them.’{ 


* 
Quoted in Dr. Waddington’s ‘ Congregational History,’ vol. ii. p. 252. 
Ibid. pp. 254, 255. 


t White’s ‘Planter’s Plea,’ in Young’s ‘ Chronicles of Massachussetts,’ p. 15. 
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When these exiles reached New England they were naturally 
brought into friendly relations with those who had settled in 
the territory adjoining that which they occupied. Their mutual 
agreements were far greater than their differences. But it is 
historically inaccurate to confound the New Plymouth settlers 
with the Puritans of Salem and Boston. Both the Puritans 
and the Pilgrims believed in the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, both were sound Protestants, both held fast to the autho- 
rity of the Holy Scriptures, and both proclaimed the right of 
private judgment. But their differences were vital, and by 
painstaking writers ought to be duly recognized. The Puritans 
believed in the power of the magistrate to maintain religious 
order and orthodoxy ; the Pilgrims held that these ends ought 
to be sought only by the company of faithful men. The Puri- 
tans had cut themselves off from one National Church, but 
they were willing to set up another; the Pilgrims had sepa- 
rated themselves from all State Churches. The Puritans 
wanted to establish a Theocracy; the Pilgrims were satisfied 
with a well-ordered political society, in the midst of which 
there should be also another distinct and voluntary associa- 
tion, meeting at set times for religious purposes. The Puritans 
carried within them the seeds of persecution ; the Pilgrims 
those of the largest liberty. 

We are not claiming for the Pilgrims any supernatural pre- 
science of coming controversies. We do not affirm that they 
could so clearly define the conditions of religious liberty as a 
modern Congregationalist. But we have tried to show that 
their theory was one which permitted all forms of religions and 
equal toleration beneath the common law; and that there is 
nothing in their practice which conflicts with the theory. We 
desire to act in this matter on the well-known principle that 
an Englishman is to be held innocent until his guilt is proved. 
When a controversialist repeats that it. was the Congrega- 
tionalist clergy by whom the magistrates in New England 
were instigated to persecution,* we reply that these clergy 
must be held to be innocent till their guilt is proved. This 
writer falls into the common error of confounding the Pilgrims 
with the Puritans, and then endeavours to prove that the 
Puritan movement was ‘ nothing whatever but an attempt to 
establish, at the sword’s point and on, principles of intoler- 
ance, Calvin’s idea of a Biblical Church.’t And then, as in 
writings of more importance, we have references to events 
which transpired after the year 1630, and in another part of 


* ‘Dissent in its Relation to the Church of England, p. 83,’ by G. H. Curteis. 
+ Ibid., p. 81. 
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New England than New Plymouth. ‘Church membership 
was necessary to citizenship.’ But not among the Pilgrims. 
‘Mrs. Hutchinson and an ultra-Calvinistic party were in 1635 
banished from the State.’ But not by the Pilgrims. ‘ Mr. Roger 
Williams was expelled.’ But not by the Pilgrims. ‘In 1650 
the law of Connecticut enacted that those who shall worship 
any other God but the Lord should be put to death.’ Butthe 
Pilgrims did not pass the law. ‘In 1651 Mr. Obadiah Holmes, 
a Baptist, was well whipt.’ But not by the Pilgrims. ‘In 1656 
and onwards the Quakers were flogged, and in a few cases 
were put to death.’* But again, and emphatically, we reply, 
not by the Pilgrims. 

Careful attention to the interior history of the spiritual 
societies of the seventeenth century, a closer regard to chrono- 
logy, to the geographical boundaries of New England, and 
to the authoritative declarations of the Puritans as distin- 
guished from the Separatists, will, we believe, convince the 
student of political and religious progress that the Pilgrim . 
Fathers were no persecutors. They gave to others what they 
had purchased for themselves through so much suffering. 

What happened in New England after the arrival of the 
Puritans as distinguished from the Pilgrims was very natural. 
They were all drawn much more closely together than they 
ever could have been in the mother country. The artificial 
separation of an Established Church no longer existed ; and 
spiritual affinities had free play. The proximate cause of 
friendly relations springing up between Plymouth and Salem 
was a simple one. Sickness broke out at Salem, and Governor 
Endicott was compelled to send for help to New Plymouth, 
where Dr. Fuller exercised both his skill as a medical prac- 
titioner and his functions as a deacon of the Church. In the 
year 1629 he was accordingly despatched to doctor the Salem 
folks. But his religious light was not put under a bushel 
during this visitation; and in acknowledging his services in 
very warm terms, Endicott goes out of his way to speak of the 
fraternal Christian feeling which had been kindled among 
them by Dr. Fuller’s conversation. 


Right worshipful sir (he writes to Bradford), it is a thing not usual 
that servants of one master and of the same household should be 
strangers to one another. . . . I acknowledge myself most bound to you 
for your kind love and care in sending Mr. Fuller among us, and rejoice 
much that I am by him satisfied touching your judgments of the outer 
form of God’s worship.t 


* For the statements in quotation marks, see Curteis, pp. 81-83. 
+ Cheever, ‘ The Plymouth Pilgrims,’ p, 292. 
NO. CLIV. 19 
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- In the same year the people at Salem formed themselves 
into a church, and ordained two of their number, Messrs. 
Higginson and Skelton, as their ministers, the former being the 
teacher and the latter the pastor. During the solemn exer- 
cises with which these transactions were confirmed, Governor 
Bradford and others arrived as a delegation to convey the 
good wishes of the Church at Plymouth. And here again 
we see spiritual sympathies having their dwn unfettered 
course. ecclesiastical and political problems were in the 
background. There was no need to discuss them. The all- 
absorbing want was a closer fellowship in the bonds of 
Christian love, and this came about almost spontaneously. 
There could not, however, be this rapport without a give- 
and-take process on both sides. The Puritans gave up for 
the time being their high-and-dry notions of ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy, and went straight to the New Testament for pre- 
cedents. History was forgotten, as well it might be out in 
the wilds of a new world. By forming themselves into a 
Church and ordaining their own ministers—who, it is to be 
remembered, were already in the holy orders of the Church 
of England—they virtually broke away from ecclesiastical 
traditions, and took their stand on primitive usage and the 
free principles of Congregationalism. But there was no formal 
and inward renunciation of statecraft on their part. This 
evil leaven remained in them, and in due time it would begin 
to work. But there is no evidence that the actual Pilgrim 
Fathers themselves became infected with their views. Their 
children may have been too few and too feeble—for at best 
they themselves were only a handful—to resist the over- 
powering and preponderating opinion in favour of the identity 
of Church and State. But wherever we meet with the Pilgrims 
themselves we find them possessing a type of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical life all their own. They differed at the outset 
from the Church at Gainsborough ; they separated from the 
people at Amsterdam ; they did not mingle with the native 
Calvinists of Leyden; they were not likely to lose their 
identity when placed side by side with the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts. And they did not. As long as they lived we find 
no trace of the persecuting spirit in the Church at Plymouth. 
These Fathers resisted the encroachments of men who would 
have brought them again under the bondage of an enforced 
Prayer Book. Having won their liberty they would not easily 
part with it. And so, when the hypocrisies and conspiracies 
of the Rev. John Lyford were discovered, and he was found 
guilty of traducing the character of the Pilgrims in order to 
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rob them of their liberty of worship, he was quickly shipped 
away. Sooner or later every government has to make up its 
mind whether it will tolerate violent outbreaks of intolerance ; 
and only two courses are open: either to make {intolerance a 
part of the State system, or to put it down with a strong 
hand, and thus to prevent its power from being exercised. 
The intolerance which prevented the Methodists from meeting 
and preaching in this country has been stopped by the arm 
of the law. Breaches of the peace in the name of Pro- 
testantism are prevented by the forces of the State. And 
the expulsion of John Lyford from New Plymouth was an 
instance of the same kind. He acknowledged that he had 
plotted against the governor; and, indeed, his intercepted 
letters rendered confession superfluous. He had broken the 
peace. He threatened the very stability of the government ; 
and as the new colony had no prison in which to lodge him, 
banishment was at once more convenient and more merciful. 
But the charges generally preferred against the Pilgrims. 
have no reference to this solitary instance of punishment. 
They refer for the most part to Salem and Boston, and to 
actions which took place there. A minute history of these 
transactions would, we believe, clearly show that the Pilgrims 
had not the least share in them. To all intents and purposes 
Plymouth possessed State rights. It had no charter; for 
this boon could not be wrung from the despotic hands of 
James I. The Pilgrims took their chance, and as the mother 
country would not charter them, they hoped that she would 
connive at them. Their independence was respected by their 
fellow colonists. In 1648 a confederation was formed of the 
colonies of New Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, 
and New Haven under the name of the United Colonies of 
New England.* ‘This was, however,} a purely defensive 
act, brought about by a common fear of the Indians. It left 
the different States to pursue their own policy as far as 
interior affairs were concerned.t Doubtless the complexion 
of this policy was in a large measure the same in all the 
colonies except in Providence and Rhode Island. But when 
acts of persecution were perpetrated the latent differences 
became manifest. Roger Williams was confessedly banished 
for his religious opinions ; but New Plymouth took no part in 
this act. He was tried at Boston in the year 1635. His 


* Masson’s‘ Life of Milton,’ vol.ii.p.599. Elton’s ‘ Life of Roger Williams,’ p. 58. 
+ For an account of the municipal system of New England, and of the rights 
of the separate townships, see De Tocqueville, ‘Democracy in America (Tr.), 
vol. i. p. 56, et passim. 
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relations to New Plymouth had been of the happiest kind; he 
had spent two of the most useful years of his ministry in that. 
colony. Letters from him are recorded in the volumes of the 
Massachusetts Historic Society, in which he acknowledges 
the good treatment which he had received. His case, when 
thoroughly examined, brings out in strong contrast the two 
elements to which we have been calling attention. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was a strong Antinomian, and joined the 
Church in Boston in 1634.* At first she spread her views 
privately ; then by the aid of her husband, and more particu- 
larly of her brother-in-law, she made them public. A con- 
ference of all the elders was called in 1637 to consider these 
views, and they were, after lengthy consideration, condemned. 
This synod then separated. The elders met only to give a 
verdict concerning the new doctrines which had now branched 
out into eighty-two particulars; and having discharged this. 
ecclesiastical duty, they dispersed. But even this synod was 
not composed of New Plymouth teachers. We can find no 
trace of it in Bradford’s ‘ History of New Plymouth’ for that 
year; and the accounts of contemporaries evidently point to 
its being a conference of the Massachusetts colony only.+ 
But even if they had been present, it was on another occasion, 
and by other than ecclesiastical authorities, that Mrs. 
Hutchinson was dealt with. Brought before the magistrate 
for ‘ contumacious and insurrectionary proceedings,’ she was 
expelled, in common with her companions, from the territory 
of Boston. Here again we find Plymouth action conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The persecutions inflicted upon the Baptists and Quakers 
do not properly come under our consideration, because most 
of the Pilgrim Fathers had passed away to their rest when 
these began. A brief reference may, however, be serviceable. 
After relating the whipping of Obadiah Holmes at Boston, a 
biographer of Roger Williams says, ‘To record facts like 
these of the Pilgrim Fathers is inexpressibly painful.’t Even 
Lord Stanhope regards the Pilgrim Fathers as identical with 
the Puritans.§ The historian of the people called Quakers, 
referring to the Brownists, says, ‘Many of that persuasion 
afterwards themselves turned cruel persecutors of pious people 
by inhuman whippings, and lastly by putting some to death.’ || 

* ¢*A Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts of 
1620-1858,’ p. 24. By Dr. Clark (Boston). 

t+ Young’s ‘Chronicles of Massachusetts,’ pp. 8360-548. 

Elton’s ‘ Life of Roger Williams,’ p. 76. 


_§ Mahon’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. v. p. 65. 
|| Sewell’s ‘ History of the Quakers,’ p. 7. 
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- Obadiah Holmes was fined £30 on 31st May, 1651, and 
refusing to pay the fine or to allow others to pay, was bar- 
barously whipped. His offence consisted in holding an un- 
lawful meeting, and in teaching the unscripturalness of Infant 
Baptism.* This happened in Boston, where the Baptists, and 
amongst them Roger Williams, had a hard time. The Church 
at Plymouth, and those that had grown out of it, tried to 
compromise matters with the Baptists.t And in any case 
we do not find the Plymouth secular authorities either impli- 
cated in what went on at Boston, or themselves following such 
an evil example. 

The case of the Quakers is much more heartrending; but 
with one exception it is equally clear with that of the Baptists. 
Sewell’s account of their sufferings is very pathetic. But one 
thing is very clear, that even in Boston there was a divided 
public opinion concerning the severities which were being 
practised. And it is of course again evident that in the par- 
ticular persecutions which he enumerates with such great 
vividness, Plymouth stood inactive, surrounded and cut off a8 
it was by its own State rights. The Quakers made their first 
appearance in Boston in the year 1656. Their demeanour 
was often both wild and indecent. Yet their patience and 
courage gained them a few friends. Nicholas Upshal, a 
member of the Church at Boston, was fined, and at length 
banished, for befriending them. The public whippings so 
affected some of the Puritans that they withdrew their church 
membership, and exposed themselves to punishment for meet- 
ing by themselves. When the law threatening death to those 
who returned from banishment was put, twelve magistrates 
voted against it, and thirteen for it; and Wozel, who was 
absent from the court through illness, said that he would have 
crawled on his hands and knees rather than it should have 
been passed. So great was the opposition that the law was 
modified to the extent of compelling all such cases to be tried 
by a special jury. Though passed in October, 1658, it did not 
come into effect till the following year, when two men and one 
woman were sentenced. The multitude were so much moved 
by the execution of the men, that the magistrates did not dare 
to proceed at the same time to that of the woman. Altogether 
four persons were put to death. But what was the attitude of. 
New Plymouth under these circumstances? The freemen of 


* Cramp’s ‘ History of the Baptists,’ pp. 408, 409. 
+ Bradford’s ‘ New Plymouth,’ p. 384, note. Mr. Channey, who had adopted 
Baptist views, was elected pastor of the offshoot branch from Plymouth at’ 
Scituate. He practised immersion in the case of children, 
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that colony had nothing whatever to do with the passage or execu- 
tion of this bloody law. It was a law passed by the colony of 
Massachusetts; and the Puritans as distinguished from the 
Pilgrims must be held solely responsible for all that was done 
under it. 

Plymouth cannot, however, be entirely absolved from guilt 
in reference to the Quakers. It is no part of our purpose to 
defend Plymouth. We shall have accomplished much if we 
vindicate the Pilgrim Fathers from all blame. It might have 
been expected that their successors would have manifested the 
tolerant spirit which was inbred in themselves. This expecta- 
tion was both fulfilled and disappointed. It was disappointed 
in the circumstances to which we have just adverted. The 
Federal Commissioners’ meeting at their annual gathering in 
Boston, September 17, 1656, resolved to propose to the several 
general courts that all Quakers should be prohibited from 
coming into the United Colonies. Accordingly Plymouth 
made an enactment, June 8, 1657, in the spirit of the above 
suggestion. There was strong opposition to this local proce- 
dure; and Cudworth and Hatherley, who befriended the 
Quakers, were the next year left out of the magistracy.* The 
result was that Quakers were prohibited from entering Ply- 
mouth or from holding meetings there. As dates are of 
extreme importance in this inquiry, it is well to note that this 
first act of tyranny which we have been able to discover took 
place in 1657, that is, thirty-seven years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, and when, in fact, all of them were 
in their graves. Fifty of them had died during the first 
winter, i.c., a half of those who went out in the Mayflower. 
John Carver, John Robinson, Fuller, and Brewster died in 
1621, 1625, 1633, and 1643 respectively. LEdward Winslow 
died in 1655, Myles Standish in 1656, and William Bradford 
in 1657. The executions at Boston took place two years after 
the last of the Pilgrims was laid in his grave; and the 
obnoxious law which afterwards marred the township of Ply- 
mouth was passed only in the same year. To accuse these 
men of persecution is to bring in the ‘dead hand’ with a 
vengeance. t 

But it may be asked, as a question of more than mere 
historical curiosity, as to whether the truths to which these 
noble men witnessed brought forth any distinct fruit in the 


* Palfrey’s ‘ History of New England,’ vol. ii. p. 465, and p. 484 note. 

t These remarks apply to the leaders of the Pilgrims. Twelve persons of the 
old stock were living in 1679 (see Bradford’s ‘New Plymouth,’ p. 456). These 
were, however, children when the Mayflower arrived. 
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New World. An answer to such an inquiry would take us too 
far afield. But we feel assured that their principles had due 
influence in the future development of New England. Those 
principles were held, however, by a comparative few. In the 
year 1640 the total number of English in New England was 
about 22,000, * and out of these the Pilgrims, even with the 
reinforcements which came after 1620, made but a handful. 
The tide of immigration into the New World was stopped. 
Both Puritans and Separatists had free play in England, and 
there was no incentive to a further exodus. The population 
existing in 1640 had to shape the future. As far as they were 
religious, the overwhelming majority were Puritan and not 
Separatist. + Hence Congregationalism took altogether a 
different course in New England from that which it pursued 
in Old England. It became entangled with state relations to 
townships, and had a texture of Presbyterianism worked into 
it from the beginning. It had a chequered course till it broke 
away from all entanglements. How much Boston Unitarian- 
ism is to be traced back as a reaction against ecclesiastical- 
and spiritual tyranny it would be hard to determine with 
accuracy. 

But while all this is clear to the most superficial student of 
history, we must look below the surface to see the working of 
the Pilgrim element. That element has never been lost. Ply- 
mouth began to decay; in 1646 many of the people left to form 
anew church at Eastham.{ A church at Duxbury was formed 
in the same manner. Scituate was partly formed by emigrants 
from the Southwark Church, partly from thirteen members 
of the Plymouth fellowship. § It was Scituate that restored 
Cudworth to the magistracy after he had been left out by 
Plymouth for the part he had taken in favour of the Quakers. || 
Though this is a small thing in itself, it is sufficient to show 
that the points at issue were well understood by at least a 
few. It seems that up to the year 1640 twenty-nine churches 
had been formed in New England on a Congregational basis ; 
but of these only eight, and these among the smallest, were 


* Masson’s ‘ Milton,’ vol. ii. p. 585. 

t+ Out of the 22,000 Puritans it is probable that not more than 300 were 
Separatists by conviction. The Mayflower brought 100 persons, and up to the 
year 1630 Plymouth received about 170 additions. Of these fifty died during the 
first winter, and many of the rest were young people or children. On the other 
hand, about 980 persons went to Salem and Boston in the year 1630 alone. 

Clark: ‘ Congregational Churches in Massachusetts,’ p. 34, 

§ Ibid. p. 16. 

|| Palfrey’s ‘New England,’ vol. ii. p. 533. Isaac Robinson, son of John 
Robinson, settled here with his mother in 1629 ; and this may, in some measure, 
account for the liberal feeling existing in Scituate. 
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after the Plymouth type. We need not be surprised that 
the Robinsonian Independency did not become a greater factor 
in American life. The wonder is that it moulded the Puritan 
element as much as it did. As each relay of emigrants 
arrived they seemed to come under the spell of the Separatist 
principles; though at the same time the Separatists main- 
tained their idiosyncrasies in the midst of all the changes 
which took place in those early years. While Massachusetts 
made church membership a condition of the franchise, New 
Plymouth acted on broader principles. Mr. Masson says 
that the Pilgrims had tantamount custom ;* but the fact is 
that no general law seems to have been passed by this colony 
till the year 1671.t This law was strict, laying down a 
moral and religious test ; but previously the Plymouth people 
had been most liberal in admitting ‘worldly’ men to their 
community, and we may presume, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, that they did not shut them out from the exer- 
cise of civic rights. What the Pilgrims tried to establish was 
a civil society growing out of a spiritual one. It was a grand 
idea. The intrusion of mercenary men and of the secular 
elements soon convinced them that even on those solitary 
shores their idea was but a dream. They preferred to restrict 
their company to men like-minded with themselves ; and their 
wish became law in reference to disturbers of the public peace. 
Their territory was at first little more than a private estate 
where they lived together as a commune; but when the 
waves of the outer world began to dash on their shores, and 
other colonies sprang into being by their side, they showed 
that they had learned the meaning both of Church and State 
in some of their broadest and most liberal aspects. And this 
is the more remarkable when we reflect not only upon their 
fewness, but also upon their social inferiority to the other 
settlers in the New World. The lessons of liberty had been 
learned in a hard school ; and these lessons had been taught 
them by men of large capacity and of great sagacity. Robin- 
son, Brewster, and Bradford were noble leaders, and their 
followers proved worthy of the great enterprise to which they 
were summoned ; for they knew both how to live and die for 
liberty. 

Puritanism took one course in the Old World, and quite 
another in the New. It was expelled from the National 


* ‘Life of Milton,’ vol. ii. p. 572. 
t Palfrey’s ‘ History of New England,’ vol. ii. p. 8. In 1671 it was enacted 
as @ condition of receiving the franchise, that the citizen should be of sober and 
peaceable conversation, and orthodox in the fundamentals of religion. 
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Church in 1662 in England, and at once betook itself to those 
vigorous Incependent Churches which had had time to 
develop during the Commonwealth. It was thus that Inde- 
pendency became a great and growing power in this country. 
But in the New World it had to fight against the enervating 
influences of a prosperous semi-Presbyterianism and of a 
favouring State. The Boston Congregationalism of the 
seventeenth century was hardly distinguishable from Presby- 
terianism. But the Pilgrim element has proved an energetic 
if not a vitalizing force to the present day. It is a significant 
fact that up to 1836 not less than eighty-one of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Massachusetts had separated from the 
societies with which they had been previously connected; and 
that of these forty-six had been driven from their houses of 
worship by town or parish votes.* The Congregationalists 
have surrendered a large amount of property in order to 
maintain their evangelical character, and they have had to 
discover by slower processes than that of 1662 how incom- 
patible is pure evangelicalism with State patronage and~ 
control. They have moved in a large degree on Presbyterian 
lines ; but this policy has not saved them from lapses into 
Unitarianism, even as it did not save the Puritans of our own 
country. They have overwhelmed the Pilgrim principles of 
Separatism by their superior numbers; but none the less 
has that element told upon their ecclesiastical and national 
life; it has often been an undetected ozone in their moral 
atmosphere. The forces which build up a great nation like 
the United States are most complex. We have called atten- 
tion to only one of these ; but it is one of supreme importance. 
Our contention has been that the Mayflower carried in it no 
lurking seeds of persecution ; and that its passengers possessed, 
considering the times in which they lived, a clear comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of religious and political freedom. We 
have not sought to vindicate their children or their immediate 
and remote successors. It is sufficient, and from every point 
of view important, to endeavour to prove that they themselves 
were the true pioneers of liberty. 


* Clark’s ‘ Congregational Churches in Massachusetts,’ p. 300. 
SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A. 
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Art. Il.— Welsh Education and the Established 
Church in Wales. 


(1) Report of the Committee to inquire into the Condition of Inter- 
mediate and Higher Education in Wales, with Minute of 
Evidence and Appendices. 1880. 

(2) Church Quarterly Review. Art.: ‘The Social and Reli- 
gious Condition of Wales.’ October, 1882. 


Some time ago a gentleman connected with a college in 
Wales wrote to a Welsh member of Parliament to ask if it 
were not possible to obtain a set of all Parliamentary Papers 
relating to Wales for the library of the institution in which he 
was interested. The answer, after due inquiry, was that 
there were no Parliamentary Papers relating to Wales. There 
would be no difficulty, it was said, in furnishing a vast and 
voluminous collection of Blue Books about Ireland, or Afghan- 
istan, or Turkey, or South Africa, or Egypt, or Syria, or 
wherever tumult and disorder prevailed. But Wales was 
conspicuous by its absence from the roll of these ponderous 
documents. Some one has said, ‘ Happy is the nation that 
has no history.’ But that saying proceeds on the old assump- 
tion that history consists, to use the words of Carlyle, ‘of a 
series of intrigues and butcheries and battles;’ and these 
are the things that for the most part find their way to diplo- 
matic and parliamentary records. But in all healthy com- 
munities there are developments of national life continually 
going on, of a far more important and lasting character than 
any inscribed on the pages of ‘drum and trumpet history.’ 
So has it been with the Principality of Wales. Though, 
happily, for several centuries it has had little of blood and 
glory to chronicle in its annals, it has not been without a 
modest history of its own, though not of a nature to find its 
way into Blue Books, or to figure much in parliamentary 
debates. For a century and a half it has been quietly work- 
ing out its own destinies, material and moral, in the seclusion 
of its picturesque valleys and under the shadow of its everlast- 
ing hills, diligently cultivating its soil, rearing its thousands 
of cattle and horses, and its myriads of sheep to help in feed- 
ing and clothing its more luxurious neighbours; extracting 
from its exhaustless mineral treasures, the coal and iron and 
lead and silver with which it has so largely enriched the 
nation; excavating whole mountains into slate and stone 
quarries, whose produce has gone forth into all the markets of 
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the world; and constructing docks, harbours, railways, tram- 
roads, and canals to convey these resources of its soil and 
fruits of its industry into almost all quarters of the globe. 
During the same period it has not neglected its inner and 
higher life, but has built thousands of houses dedicated to the 
service of God, within whose walls a larger proportion of its 
people are habitually gathered for purposes of religious in- 
struction and worship than perhaps can be found in any part 
of the kingdom. 

It has done much, also, for the education of its people ; 
first by a system of Sunday schools, the most perfect that 
ever existed in any country, and then by such rapid multi- 
plication of the means of elementary education as to have 
provided, according to the last report of the Committee of 
Council, no fewer than 1,705 schools and departments of 
schools, besides colleges of various kinds, on which, within 
thirty years, at least £150,000 have been expended. Nor has 
it been wanting in intellectual activity, for it has created a 
large living literature, comprising works of sterling value in 
history, biography, poetry, music, science, natural history, 
natural and moral philosophy, besides calling into existence 
and into extensive circulation a copious assortment of 
periodicals in the form of reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers in both languages.* To which must be added that 
it has in a humble way cared not a little for the esthetic 
culture of its people; for by its Esteddfodau and Cymmro- 
dorion societies, it has diffused through the whole country a 

assionate love of poetry and music, and has brought, and 
is bringing, to light the treasures of bardic and legendary 
lore which had been stored up in its ancient language and 
literature. 

*.In a very able and exhaustive paper on ‘The Literature of Wales,’ read at 
the Church Congress in Swansea, in 1879, by the Rev. David Williams, the 
ollowing statement was made: ‘ Wales has 62 newspapers and 22 periodicals in 
the proportions of 32 Welsh to 52 English. Deducting the metropolis with its 
4,000,000 inhabitants, and 505 newspapers and 619 periodicals, England, with a 
population fourteen times as large as Wales, had only thirteen times as many 
newspapers, viz., 1,162, and hardly seven times as many periodicals. Ireland, 
with four times the population, has only a little more than twice the number of 
newspapers, viz., 148 to our 62; while the 174 of Scotland make the two 
countries proportionately equal. In periodicals Wales stands at the top of the 
ladder ; Scotland has 41; Ireland, 29; England, 148; Wales, 22. Thus in 
proportion to population Wales has twice as many as England, one and a-half 
as many as Scotland, and four times as many as Ireland.’ Mr. Williams adds, 
with honourable candour, ‘ The native press is almost entirely in the hands of 
the Dissenters. The adherents of the Church of England in Wales stand in the 
same proportion to the population as her publications do to those of Noncon- 


formity. Out of 32 Welsh periodicals the Church claims the significant number 
of four’ (‘ Report of Church Congress,’ pp. 557, 558). 
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At last, however, Wales has an entire Blue Book of more 
than a thousand pages all to itself, to the no little gratification 
of its simple-minded people, who have been inclined to bewail, 
and almost to resent, the previous absence of themselves and 
their country from these pretentious official records. 


O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint! 


' In August, 1880, the Government appointed a Commission, 
or Departmental Committee as it was called, ‘ to inquire into 
the present condition of Intermediate and Higher Education 
in Wales, and to recommend the measures which they may 
think advisable for improving and supplementing the pro- 
vision that is now, or might be made, available for such 
education in the Principality.’ This committee consisted of 
Lord Aberdare, as chairman, Viscount Emlyn, M.P., the Rev. 
Prebendary Robinson, H. Richard, Esq., M.P., Professor 
Rhys, and Lewis Morris, Esq. It is important to note the 
constitution of this body. Five of its members were Church- 
men, of whom one was a dignitary of the Established Church 
and a high official in the Charity Commission, and another was 
a Conservative member of Parliament and heir to a peerage. 
There was only one Nonconformist. When we consider that 
this was a body appointed to inquire into the educational 
condition and requirements of a community the overwhelm- 
ing majority of whom are Nonconformists, it must be admitted 
that it was not unduly in favour of the latter. It is under- 
stood that while the project was yet in a state of incubation, 
and the list of names was privately circulated about, a re- 
spectful representation was made to the Government on this 
point, with a view to a more equitable distribution of parts. 
But little heed is ever paid to the wishes and remonstrances 
of Nonconformists, whatever party is in power. 

The inquiry appears to have been elaborate and exhaustive, 
the committee sitting to receive evidence in many of the 
principal towns of Wales and Monmouthshire, beginning with 
Holyhead and ending with Newport. No one can charge, or 
has charged them, so far as we know, with showing any 
partiality to Nonconformists in the selection of witnesses. So 
far otherwise, that the number of Churchmen called was far 
in excess of the proportion which the adherents of the Church 
bears to the population of the country. If, therefore, there 
was any primé facie ground for jealousy, it would surely lie 
with the majority, who might have thought themselves insuf- 
ficiently represented on the Committee and in the witness- 
box. Happily, however, the gentlemen to whom the work was 
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entrusted were men of an eminently honourable temper, who 
kept their minds open to evidence and to the conviction 
vhich evidence produces, and who prosecuted their work with 
a candour and a conscientiousness which merit grateful 
acknowledgment. And none, we believe, deserve this tribute 
of admiration and gratitude more than the Rev. Prebendary 
Robinson, whose death, hastened, we fear, by the laborious 
part he took in this inquiry, is a serious and almost irre- 
parable loss to the party of liberal thought and generous 
sympathies in the Church of England. 

The Report of the Committee has been favourably appre- 
ciated by the Government, which has already acted upon 
several of its recommendations, and intends, it is understood, 
to propose other measures very much in accordance with its 
remaining suggestions. It has also been received with general 
satisfaction and approval throughout the Principality. The 
only exception has been a certain class of the clergy, who seem 
to have been sorely troubled by the presence of the one Non- 
conformist on the Committee, and the part he took in the - 
inquiry. In the last number of ‘The Church Quarterly 
Review’ vent is given to the feelings of that class in a sin- 
gular, and certainly not a very saintly, fashion. We must 
explain to our readers the grounds of the grievance which 
these poor persecuted people urge against the delinquent 
commissioner. Mr. Richard appears to have entered upon 
his duty by assuming, what at first sight does not look a very 
irrational principle, namely, that in providing a scheme of 
education for Wales or any other country, it is important that 
it not only should be sufficient in quantity and efficient in 
quality, but that it should be of such a character as to com- 
mand the confidence of the great body of the people for whom 
it is intended. Now in Wales, as in England, the great bulk 
of the educational endowments, especially of grammar- 
schools, whatever may have been the conditions of the original 
trust, have fallen into the hands of the Church of England ; 
for, according to the interpretation of the Court of Chancery, 
it was made a presumption of law that when no explicit direc- 
tion was given in reference to religious matters in the will of 
the testator, the religious instruction was to be according to 
the principles of the Church of England. So Nonconformists 
were almost cut off from all share in this great inheritance of 
the past. The Endowed Schools Act of 1869 was partly in- 
tended as a remedy for this wrong. By the 17th section of that 
Act it was provided that in future schemes for endowed schools 
(excepting those where by the express terms of the foundation - 
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directions for instruction of a denominational character are 
imposed) religious opinions and attendance or non-attendance 
at any form of religious worship shall not in any way affect 
_ the qualification of any person to be a member of the governing 
body. But Nonconformists have found nearly everywhere that 
this provision, with an appearance of great liberality, is, in its 
practical working, almost wholly illusory. For the schemes 
are so manipulated, that what with feoffees and nominated 
and co-optative governors and other contrivances, the enor- 
mous preponderance is always secured to Churchmen on the 
governing bodies, and they, of course, elect the masters and 
decide the character of the schools. That was found to be 
the case in Wales. With two or possibly three exceptions 
they all come ostensibly under the operation of the 17th 
section of the Endowed Schools Act already referred to. To 
quote the words of the Committee in their Report— 


It may, therefore, be fairly assumed that the Welsh grammar-schools 
are generally, so far as regards their legal status, undenominational. But 
while legally and nominally undenominational, they are, with few excep- 
tions, practically in the hands of one religious body, which constitutes 
what is comparatively a small minority of the population. We found 
during the time of our inquiry that in several instances the whole of the 
governing body were members of the Church of England. That was the 
case at Ruthin, Cowbridge, Monmouth, and the two endowed schools for 
girls at Llandaff and Denbigh; and even in those cases where Noncon- 
formists are represented on the governing body, the overwhelming majority 
generally belong to the Established Church. Thus at Bangor out of twenty 
governors only four are Nonconformists. To which must be added that 
the headmaster and most of the other masters are almost always 
members of the Church of England. 


A very flagrant instance was given in the evidence of Mr. 
Richard Davies, the member for Anglesea. In Beaumaris 
there is a grammar-school with a large endowment, one of the 
richest foundations in Wales. Mr. Davies had taken pains to 
ascertain the religious profession of the population of Angle- 
sea, when he found that there were 35,000 adherents of the 
Nonconformist bodies out of a total population of 49,000. 
How many of the remaining 14,000 belong to the Church of 
England there are, so far as we know, no data to determine. 
In any case the disparity of numbers was sufficiently striking. 
But in such a population as the above there was not a single 
Nonconformist on the governing body of the endowed school. 

Now is it natural, is it credible, that the Nonconformists of 
Wales should be satisfied with such a condition of things, 
satisfied, that is to say, that, in order to secure for their 
children any share of the benefits accruing from the educa- 
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tional endowments of their country, they must send them to 
schools governed by Churchmen, taught by clergymen, and 
surrounded by an ecclesiastical atmosphere calculated to 
alienate them from the faith of their fathers? They were not 


satisfied with such a condition of things. The evidence on 


this point was absolute and overwhelming. The words of the 
commissioners are— 


It was the unanimous contention of Nonconformist witnesses that the 
fact of the governing body and the teaching body belonging to one reli- 
gious denomination gives a denominational character to the school. . 

It appears to us that this contention has some foundation in fact, and that 
a preponderance of Churchmen, for instance, on the governing body of 
any school might, for anything by way of safeguard to be found in the 
scheme, lead to the conversion of the school into what would practically 
be a Church institution. 


There were some of the older witnesses who explained and 
justified this ‘watchful jealousy’ on the part of the Noncon- 
formists, by referring to the deliberate and determined attempt 
made some thirty or forty years ago in Wales, to seduce the ° 
children of Dissenters into the Church, by imposing on the 
country the national school system of elementary education 
in its most drastic form of ecclesiastical bigotry, including 
compulsory learning of the catechism and compulsory attend- 
ance at Church services and Sunday-schools. And they 
further emphasized their objection by alluding to the ‘ divers 
and strange doctrines,’ especially those tending to undermine 
Protestant principles, now current in the Church, with which 
they did not want their children’s minds to be contaminated. 

Now the indictment against the Nonconformist member of 
the committee is, that he asked questions calculated to bring 
out these facts and opinions, instead of allowing them to 
remain in the shade, and that so he disturbed the comfortable 
status quo. But was it open to Mr. Richard to take any other 
course without betraying his trust ? He was bound by a two- 
fold obligation—one to his Nonconformist countrymen to see 
that their views and wishes were fairly represented to the 
committee, and another to the Government, to take care, so 
far as he could, that they should not be left under misappre- 
hension on a matter of such vital importance to the efficiency 
of any scheme they might hereafter propose for advancing 
intermediate education in Wales. 

It is important in this connection to specify some of the 
facts which were brought to light in course of the inquiry. 
According to a very moderate estimate, there are 15,700 boys 
in Wales and Monmouthshire requiring an education higher 
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than elementary. It was found that to meet this want there 


are twenty-seven endowed grammar-schools with aggregate 


endowments of £12,788. It was found that the whole number 
of boys attending these schools was only 1540. It was found 
that the accommodation was largely in excess of the number in 
attendance. It was found, to quote the words of the report, 
‘that whereas three-fourths of the population, according to 
some estimates, and a larger proportion according to others, 
are Nonconformists, the returns showed that two-thirds of 
the scholars attending the grammar-schools were members of 
the Church of England.’ It was found that the explanation 
offered by some witnesses to account for this, namely, that 
among the upper classes in Wales Churchmen largely pre- 
dominate, does not meet the case, seeing, as the report again 
says, ‘that the upper classes in Wales do not as a rule send 
their sons to the provincial grammar-schools, and that the 
majority of the scholars were the children of smaller profes- 
sional men, farmers, and tradesmen, classes that are under- 
stood to be largely Nonconformist.’ It was found further 
that Nonconformist parents often send their children to 
schools at a distance, and at a probably greater expense, 
rather than send them to the endowed grammar-schools in 
their own immediate neighbourhood. 

Now here is a series of rather curious facts that surely 
require some elucidation. Andif Mr. Richard asked questions 
which served to throw light upon them, was he not rendering 
areal service to the object for which the inquiry was insti- 
tuted? One of the points expressly indicated in the letter 
of instructions constituting the committee, which was ad- 
dressed by the Noble President of the Council to Lord 
Aberdare, as requiring special attention, was this, that ‘it 
had been represented to Her Majesty’s Government, that at 
the very best, the existing educational institutions {in Wales] 
of a class above elementary schools, are not only insufficient 
in number, but so inconveniently situated, and in some cases 
so fettered by denominational restrictions as to be at once in- 
adequate to meet the wants of the Principality, and unsuitable 
to the character of the population.’ But if it is meant to 
insinuate that the feeling of the Nonconformists in this 
matter was elicited only by ‘leading questions’ from Mr. 
Richard nothing can be further from the truth. As soon as 
the appointment of the committee became known conferences 
and meetings were held in various parts of Wales, and 
resolutions were passed and ordered to be laid before the 
committee, in which the question of the unsectarian character 
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of the education required for the country was put in the fore- 
front as of the most cardinal importance. Thus a deputation 
appeared at Aberystwith, to present a series of resolutions 
adopted at a Nonconformist conference held in that town 
which, they stated, was ‘largely attended by people from all 
parts of Wales,’ where ‘all the Nonconformist denominations 
were represented, and might be taken as fairly representing 
the Nonconformist opinion n throughout the Principality.’ The 
first of those resolutions was this: ‘ That all existing en- 
dowed grammar schools in Wales and Monmouthshire should 
be made perfectly free from all religious restrictions in their 
governments, appointments, scholarships, and exhibitions.’ 
The resolutions from other representative meetings were also 
presented to the same effect. And certainly the only Non- 
conformist member of the Committee would have been guilty 
of a gross dereliction of duty if he had failed to bring into 
prominence a point of such vital moment as this. 

But some of the clergy are hardy enough to contend, against 
the emphatic testimony of the Nonconformist witnesses and - 
the unanimous opinion of the Commissioners, that it is no 
grievance that Dissenters should have to send their children 
to what are practically Church schools; that they do not feel 
it to be a grievance, or, if they do, it is because they are 
ignorant or bigoted or priest-ridden. There is something 
sufficiently ridiculous in finding a class who are officially and 
socially separated from the great body of the people, thus 
pronouncing ex cathedra against the explicit declarations of 
the people themselves, speaking through their most intelli- 
gent and trusted representatives. We have heard a story 
of a gentleman going into a shoemaker’s shop to buy a pair — 
of boots, and having, after infinite straining and pulling, 
got his feet into one pair where they were held as in a vice, 
inflicting upon him the acutest agony, he begged the shoe- 
maker to pull them off at once. But the conceited votary of 
St. Crispin, instead of doing that, assured him with a smiling 
face that it was a beautiful fit, that it was a great mistake to 
imagine that they hurt him, or, if they did, he was only to 
wait a little while and it would be all right. The unfortunate 
victim, grimping and grimacing about the shop, and appeal- 
ing in vain for relief, was so exasperated with the man’s per- 
tinacity and grinning self-conceit, that in the extremity of 
pain and passion he knocked his tormentor down. We do not 
advise our Welsh Nonconformist friends to do that. But we 
do say that they have a right to know and to declare for 


themselves where the shoe pinches. ‘ We have not heard these 
NO. CLIV. 20 : 
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complaints,’ exclaim these clerical oracles. But does it never 
occur to them to reflect that the Nonconformists are not likely 
to make them their confidants in a matter of this sort, that 
the Welsh farmer or tradesman or Dissenting minister would 
hardly choose to whisper his grievances into the ears of the 
Bishop of Llandaff or the Dean of Bangor, still less into those 
of the clerical masters at the head of the endowed grammar- 
schools. And is it not curicus that religious teachers, who 
ought to understand and even to encourage a certain scrupu- 
lous sensitiveness of conscience on matters of religion, should 
expect from others concessions on questions of conscience, 
which it is very certain they would indignantly repel if exacted 
of themselves? We observe that the audacious Dissenting 
Commissioner ventured occasionally to put to some of the 
clerical witnesses a question on this point, in the form of an 
argumentum ad hominem. Thus, referring to the scruples of 
Dissenters as to sending their children to Church schools, he 
asks one dignitary of the Church— 


You do not consider that that feeling is altogether an unreasonable one 3 
or, to put it in this way: If we could suppose the conditions entirely 
reversed, and if in all the grammar-schools of Wales the head master was 
almost always a Dissenting minister, and always a Dissenter, and all the 
other masters were Dissenters, and the majority of the boys were on a 
Sunday marched to a Dissenting chapel, and the head master conducted 
family worship as a Dissenter, you, as an earnest clergyman of the 
Church of England, would not strongly recommend Churchmen to send 
their children to such a school, would you ? 


Of course, when the question was put in that form the worthy 
clerics were a good deal embarrassed. The simple truth is 
that our Church friends have been so long accustomed to 
ecclesiastical and social ascendency that they seem stricken 
with an absolute incapacity to conceive why Nonconformists 


- should feel just as Churchmen would feel under similar circum- 


stances. That they would deem it a great oppression to 
conscience, if they were obliged to have their children edu- 
cated by Dissenting ministers and under Dissenting influence, 
is most certain. But, then, it is a mere piece of impertinence 
for Nonconformists, to indulge themselves in the luxury of 
keeping aconscience, as respects the education of their children. 

But besides asking inconvenient questions, there are two 
other things by which Mr. Richard has given déadly affront 
to ‘The Church Quarterly’ Reviewer. One of them is this. 
His colleagues had recommended that in the reorganization 
of old, or in the establishment of new intermediate schools, 
‘any provision made for religious instruction shall be con- 
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fined to the reading and explanation of Holy Scripture, and 
shall not include instruction in the formularies of any church, 
sect, or denomination.’ Differing from them on this point, 
and on this point only, Mr. Richard proposed as a substitute 
for the paragraph just cited, these words— 


In view of the objection of principle felt by many to the application of 
public money to the support of religious teaching of any kind, and the 
extreme difficulty of finding any form of scriptural teaching which would 
have much religious value, out of which everything must be excluded that 
would offend not only members of the Church of England and the various 
bodies of Nonconformists, but Roman Catholics, Jews, &c., we are inclined 
to recommend that in schools receiving grants from public sources, the 
instruction should be confined to secular elements, the duty and responsi- 
bility for the religious training of the children being left to the parents 
and to the ministers of the different denominations to which the parents 
belong, care being taken that in school arrangements sufficient oppor- 
tunities and facilities should be afforded for that purpose. In a country 
where the doctrines and observances of religion are held in such high and 
universal estimation as they are in Wales, there would be no danger that 
the religious instruction of children would be neglected if it were left to 
the care of the parents and pastors. This plan would also be attended with 
the advantage that the conscience clause, with all the humiliations and 
heart-burnings to which it gives rise, would be altogether dispensed with. 


In a Memorandum attached to the Report, Mr. Richard 
develops his views more fully by pointing out how ‘the 
religious difficulty,’ which has been found perplexing enough 
in connection with elementary education where all public aid 
is restricted to day-schools, would be very seriously aggravated 
if similar aid were given to boarding-schools. He therefore 
suggests that intermediate schools that are to receive grants 
from public funds should be day-schools, as is universally the 
case in the United States. Or, if boarding-schools are to be 
subsidized, it should be either, as is done in Ireland, by a 
system of prizes, exhibitions, and certificates to students, on 
examinations out of which all religious subjects are ex- 
cluded, or, as previously indicated, by confining the instruc- 
tion to be given to secular elements. 


I hope it is not necessary for me to say (adds Mr. Richard) that I make 
this suggestion not because I am hostile or indifferent to religious instrue- 
tion as a part of education. No one can have a deeper sense than I have 
of its paramount importance. But I have a sincere conviction that the 
plan I recommend will best subserve the interests not only of religious 
equality but of religious education. I have very little faith in the efficacy 
of a religious teaching, out of which everything definite and positive has 
been eliminated in deference to conscientious denominational susceptibili- 
ties. If the proposed ‘ explanation of Holy Scripture’ be of such a nature . 
as not to offend the conscience of any body of religionists, it will be so 
minimized and attenuated, so deprived of all significance and vitality that 
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it can be of no great value to impress the intellect, the affections, or the 
conscience of a child. And thus parents may be deluded into the belief 
that the children are being religiously educated, when, in fact, they are 
only fed on the husks of vague and jejune generalities little adapted to 
exercise a deep and lasting influence on life and character. 


It is curious enough that at a diocesan meeting of Church- 
men held in the chapter-room of Bangor cathedral, with the 
bishop in the chair, a resolution was passed formally approv- 
ing and endorsing ‘the judgment of the senior member for 
Merthyr Tydvil,’ as to the expediency of making, as regards 


. all new colleges, first grade and second grade schools, the 


‘common ground of the college and school purely secular.’ 
And in a public meeting held in the same city, the venerable 


bishop of the diocese, quoting the latter words of Mr. Richard, 


adds, ‘I perfectly agree with Mr. Richard in what he has 
thus laid down.’ 

But what exasperates the writer in. ‘ The Church Quarterly’ 
is Mr. Richard’s allegation, that the doctrines and obser- 
vances of religion are held in high and general estimation in 
‘Wales, and that therefore the people are not likely to neglect 
the religious instruction of their children, if that were not 
given in day-schools. When you find a poor and scattered 
people like the Welsh, providing out of their poverty the 
means of religious instruction and worship for themselves 
as they have done; when you find that within a hundred 
years they have built at least 3500 places of worship, the 
support of which and of those who minister in them, is 
supplied by their willing contributions ; when you find them 
raising annually for these and similar purposes some 
£400,000, surely that may be taken as a tolerably fair presump- 
tion that they are a people who hold the doctrines and obser- 
vances of religion in high and general estimation. And has 
it never occurred to this writer to inquire or to reflect what 
would have been the present condition of the Principality, 
grossly neglected as it has been for several centuries by 
Church and State, if there had not arisen among the people a 
general regard for the doctrines and observances of religion. 
But the writer before us will admit no such inferences to be 
drawn. On the contrary, Mr. Richard has again outraged his 
delicate sensibilities in this very matter. 

In a lecture on ‘ Nonconformity in Wales,’ which he deli- 
vered at the Memorial Hall, he referred, as one would think 
it was not very unnatural he should on such an occasion, 
to the number of chapels that had been built by the voluntary 
liberality of the people, as some evidence of their religious 
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earnestness and zeal. The commissioners also in their Report 
refer to this in terms of kindly recognition. 


It is indisputable (they say) that Nonconformity in Wales is the out- 
ward expression of deep-seated religious convictions among the people. 
The Welsh, turning aside from the ecclesiastical system recognized by 
the State, have created their own and maintain it at a large annual cost 
voluntarily incurred. They have reared their chapels everywhere on the 
lonely hill-side, no less than in the populous town, and by this-means 
and through their Sunday schools, which seem to keep a life-long hold 
over a large part of the population, an almost universal interest in 
religious questions is maintained. 


But this is intolerable to the Reviewer. Of course he 
cannot dispute the fact as to the multiplication of chapels. 
He cannot annihilate the hard material fabrics which stand 
up sturdily before his eyes in solid bricks and mortar, or 
more frequently in granite or limestone, and obstinately refuse 
to disappear. But what the Reviewer will do, or try to do, is 
this. He will show, as he says, from the testimony of Non- 
conformists themselves, first, that the chapels are frequently . 
built from unworthy motives, and ‘ate sometinies:[éff hgavi 
burdened with debt; and that’ the ce: tte 
chapels and Sunday from 
the salutary moral and religiotts- it by 
Mr. Richard and the commissioners, has on the contrary 
generated spiritual torpor, religious dissipation, and general 
immorality ! 

How does he make this good on the testimony of Noncon- 
formists themselves? We will explain to our readers how. 
He has ransacked, or got some one to ransack for him, the 
pages of Dissenting religious periodicals for the last thirty or 
forty years for the materials out of which to construct this 
indictment of self-condemnation. And what is the character 
of the materials thus discovered? Well, thirty years ago—for 
nearly all the quotations are of that date—there were some good 
men ‘jealous with a godly jealousy ’ for the spiritual interests 
of the churches, and writing with the perfervidum ingenium of 
their race, who directed attention, in perhaps not very measured 
language, to certain dangers which they apprehended were 
appearing among them. Chapels were sometimes unduly 
multiplied under the influence of sectarian zeal or personal 
ambition, without due regard to the heavy debts left upon 
them. There might be too great a fondness for the mere 
hearing of sermons, lectures, and speeches, the excitement 
attending which might be mistaken for genuine religious 
emotion. Early and constant familiarity with the words and 
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doctrines of Scripture, might lead men to lose a due sense ot 
their divine authority. It was complained that at the period 
referred to, that is, thirty years ago, there was much spiritual 
torpor, out of which it behoved the churches to rouse them- 
selves in order to contend against the encroachments of 
Popery and Mormonism, in regard to which there was a 
temporary panic in Wales, arising as respects the former 
from what was thought the alarming spread of Popish doc- 
trine in the Church of England. Sincere’ and salutary warn- 
ings like these, such as may be found in the religious litera- 
ture of any Church at any time in the history of Christianity, 
from apostolic days downwards, are heaped together as proofs 
of the deplorable condition of Welsh Nonconformity, and 
capped with the triumphant exclamation from the writer, 
‘Such is the testimony of Dissent itself.’ The wonder is that 
the treasure-trove which rewarded his charitable quest amounts 
to so little. 

But that is not all. From the same, and from some other 
sources, there is a,second series.of extracts referring to certain 
evils, which, ir spite of the exertions of all religious bodies, still 
existed in’ the country’ to an extent that deeply grieved all true 
Christian patriots. At.the time in question, that is, about 
thirty years ayo, thé-Temperance reformation was being prose- 
cuted in Wales with great force and fervour. As was very 
natural, the promoters of that movement dwelt, with no doubt 
somewhat exaggerated emphasis, upon the magnitude and 
extent of the evil against which they were contending. As the 
agitation was taken up almost exclusively by the Dissenting 
bodies, the periodicals of the Nonconformists denounced the 
sin of drunkenness, and bewailed its prevalence in the country 
in language of great vigour and vehemence, and with an un- 
guarded latitude of expression which was then the besetting 
sin of our worthy teetotal friends. About that particular 
period also great prominence had been given to another form 
of evil, which, owing to certain reprehensible traditional 
customs existing in the country, was supposed to be specially 
prevalent in Wales—that arising out of the relation of the two 
sexes. The Report of the Commissioners on Education, pub- 
lished in 1847-48, which, instead of a faithful picture, was a 
hideous caricature of the state of the country, had dwelt upon 
this with most unfair exaggeration in order to make good 
their favourite allegation, that unchastity was ‘the peculiar 
vice of the Principality.’ There are facts enough to prove 
that it was not, and is not so. But the accusation had the 
effect of arousing all the religious bodies to additional inten- 
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sity in denouncing the evil, which they did with an earnest- 
ness amounting almost to agony. ‘Let ministers of the 
word,’ so runs one of the quotations, ‘deacons of churches, 
the whole body of religious members of every denomination, 
teachers of Sunday schools and children, heads of families, 
one and all, awake, and then this plague will be driven away 
from the country.’ Well, the Reviewer has diligently picked 
out all the tit-bits he could find bearing on these matters from 
Nonconformist publications of thirty years ago. 

But what will our readers say to this, that the writer in 
‘The Church Quarterly’ actually ascribes the evils, so 
solemnly bewailed and so vehemently denounced in the Dis- 
senting periodicals, to the influence and operations of Non- 
conformity? We are willing to hope that it was done 
inadvertently, without his being fully aware of the significance 
of his own language. But that such is the only construction 
that his language bears is undeniable. In introducing his 
quotations, he uses these words— 


We will proceed to cite from The ‘ Drysorfa,’ The ‘ Dywygiwr,’ and 
The ‘Seren Gomer,’ which are respectively connected with the Calvinistic 
Methodists, the Congregationalists, and Baptists—the three leading de- 
nominations in Wales—a few of many of their own statements, ... in 
order that our readers may be enabled to judge for themselves what was 
the real influence of Welsh Dissent a few years ago, and, unless the con- 
trary can be proved, may be presumed to be its condition at present also. 
We would not say its results, probable or necessary, for that is beyond the 
scope of our inquiry. 


And at the end of his quotations, the latter part of which 
relates exclusively to the drunkenness and incontinence which 
the writer insinuates—though we believe most untruly—to 
exist in an aggravated form in Wales, and referring to ‘the 
statement made by Mr. Richard, in his lecture at the Memorial 
Hall, as to the remarkable multiplication of chapels in Wales 
from 993 in 1816 to 2826 in 1851, the Reviewer writes, putting 
his words for greater emphasis in italics—‘ yes, there were 
2826 chapels at the very time when these revelations of the 
inner workings of Dissent were made by Dissenting writers.’ 
The most necessary and most painful part of our task there- 
fore remains; that is, to vindicate the character of Welsh 
Nonconformists, and of the Welsh people generally, from the 
cruel imputations and insinuations of their assailant. It is 
unfortunate for the members of the Church of England in 
Wales that they seem to think it necessary for their case to 
blacken the reputation of their countrymen—to extenuate 
their virtues and to exaggerate their vices as much as 
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possible. The reason of this is not far to seek. For a long 
time they attempted to deny, or conceal the fact, that the 
great bulk of the Welsh people had forsaken their Church 
and become Nonconformists. But, unable to resist the cumu- 
- lative evidence as to the fact, they think the next best thing 
is to assure their English friends that Nonconformity, so far 
from having been a blessing, has been a bane to the country, 
since those who live under its influence are an ignorant, 
depraved, and degraded community. There is something 
cowardly as well as cruel in the means taken to effect their 
purpose. It is not done in Wales and through the medium of 
the Welsh language, for the facts are there too well known, so 
that the calumny would soon be smothered by an overwhelming 
refutation ; but it is proclaimed in the pages of English news- 
papers and periodicals, and thus the poison percolates into 
channels where it is scarcely possible that the antidote can 
reach. The mode of attack adopted by these accusers of the 
brethren is also singularly disingenuous. They fasten upon 
some general statement, as to the marvellous progress that 
has been made in the Principality in intelligence, religion, 
and morality within the last hundred years, progress which it 
would be gross ingratitude to God and man not thankfully to 
recognize, and they affect to believe that this is intended to 
claim absolute immaculacy or perfection for its social condi- 
tion. They know well enough that no such claim is made. 
But it is convenient to assume it, and then they set them- 
selves to rummage among all the garbage of crime and vice 
which exist in every country, and, dragging these to the 
surface, they exclaim triumphantly, or at least suggest such 
an exclamation, to their many English readers, ‘ Such are 
your intelligent, religious, and virtuous people of Wales !’ 
And, first, let us say a word as to the question of chapels 
and their debts, which seem to be severely exercising our 
worthy friends of the Establishment in these days. The line 
taken by the members of the Church of England in Wales on 
this subject is very peculiar. They acknowledge that they 
have failed absolutely to provide in any adequate degree the 
means of spiritual instruction for the people of the Princi- 
pality; that if every seat in every church were occupied, 
there would still be tens, if not hundreds, of thousands 
without any accommodation for public worship ; that but for 
the exertions of Nonconformists large tracts of the country 
would be in a state of heathenism. And this is the case, let 
it be observed, after they have done their utmost. For some 
thirty years ago the members of the Church in Wales did 
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put forth considerable efforts to make up for ages of past 
neglect. These efforts have been gladly and gratefully 
recognized by the Dissenters. To quote words used by Mr. 
Richard himself, in a speech he delivered at Wrexham, in 
April last, in reviewing the past fifty years in the religious 
history of the Principality, and referring to the great im- 
provement in the Church of England, during that time :— 


We have seen dilapidated churches repaired or rebuilt, and a consider- 
able number of new ones erected; we have seen services more frequent, 
and conducted with far more spirit and devotion; we have seen among 
the clergy able and earnest men,ydevoted to the duties of their office, 
abounding in activity and labour, ready to go forth into the streets and 
alleys to compel the careless to come in, and not unwilling, if they meet 
any stray lambs wandering out of or near the fold of Dissent, to take them 
up and carry them in their bosom. 


In the diocese of Llandaff especially, where indeed the need 
was most urgent on account of the rapid and sudden growth 
of the population, there was, on the accession of the late 
bishop, a praiseworthy effort made to supply the grievous 
deficiency in the services of the Church of England. A 
Diocesan Church Extension Society was formed, and with 
liberal help from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and other 
extraneous resources, considerable results were obtained. 
The cathedral, which ‘for 127 years had been a roofless 
ruin,’ was restored; new churches and new parsonages were 
built, and old ones repaired; curates were multiplied, and 
services were reformed and made more regular. Yet how 
fitful, feeble, and inadequate were all the exertions made, is 
shown by the report of the Society’s operations, presented at 
its annual meeting in 1879, and which is thus summarized 
in ‘ The Church Times ’— 


It was established in 1851, for the purpose of enabling the Church in 
the diocese to increase its accommodation, and to mutiply its clergy in 
proportion to the enormous growth of the population in the great mining 
districts of the diocese. The society was vigorous in its birth. In its 
first year it had an income of £5112. But of this sum nearly £4000 was 
given in the form of donations. However, in 1852, it had an income of 
£1598. From that year down to the present—if we except the years 1863 
and 1868, in which spasmodic efforts were made to rescue the society from 
ruin by the galvanism of such a demonstration as that which we are now 
noticing—the income has steadily decreased until the total receipts for 
the year had fallen from £5112 in 1851 to £942 in 1878. 

During this period the population of the diocese has been increasing at 
the rate of 8000 a year, and has more than doubled itself during the life 
of the society. Thus, while the resources of the society have been steadily 
decreasing, the fields in which it ought to operate have been continually 
growing. A more melancholy state of things it is difficult to imagine. 
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The writer in ‘The Church Times’ then calls attention to 
a memorial that had recently been presented to the bishop by 
some of the Welsh clergy, in which 


They point out that two of the seven sects in Glamorganshire alone 
have alone 118,000 adherents, and that of these no less than 110,000 
worship in the Welsh language, and contribute more than £40,000 per 
annum to religious purposes.... The sum of £942 contributed for 
Church extension by all the Churchmen of an enormously wealthy diocese 
contrasted with more than £40,000 per annum given by the Welsh 
Dissenters in one county of the diocese, is painfully significant. 


There are other remarks by the Church journalist still more 
pungent which we withhold, though we might be justified in 
producing them, by the example set by the Reviewer in his 
quotations to the disadvantage of Dissent, from Nonconformist 
publications. 

Such being the acknowledged inefficiency of the Church to 
provide for the spiritual wants of the people, and such being 
the exertions and sacrifices of the Nonconformists to supply 
its lack of service, our Church friends nevertheless are never 
weary of carping and cavilling at the latter, and trying to 
depreciate in every possible way the work they are doing. 

Misrepresentations of the grossest nature are continually 
made as to the circumstances under which chapels are built 
in Wales. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, now Lord Cranbrook, once 
stated in the House of Commons that they were built not from 
voluntary contributions for Church purposes, but merely as 
matters of profitable investments, yielding often as much as 
7 per cent. When this was contradicted by the member for 
Merthyr, Mr. Hardy, like a true Christian gentleman, publicly 
withdrew his statement, and expressed his regret that he had 
been misled into making it. Shortly after, ‘The Press’ news- 
paper, which was then the recognized organ of the Conserva- 
tives, declared that chapels in Wales were built by employers 
of labour, and held in mortgage by them for sums advanced 
for their construction, and that pains and penalties were 
inflicted on those of the people who refused to frequent or 
encourage these chapels. This preposterous statement, which 
awoke peals of laughter in Wales, had nevertheless to be 
refuted in England. Quite recently there appeared in ‘ The 
Guardian’ a speech which had been made at a Diocesan Con- 
ference, by the good Archbishop who has just passed away 
from us, to this effect, that the sale of adowsons in the Church 
of England differed nothing in principle from the system 
which prevailed in Wales, where men bought shares in chapels 
in order to place in them as ministers persons in whom they 
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were interested. When this was denied on the best authority, 
the charge was varied by an anonymous writer into this 
form: the case of a Nonconformist gentleman, or body of 
gentlemen, buying or building a chapel, and solely by virtue 
of their money-power exercising the patronage by placing in 
such a chapel a minister whose ministry they had reason to 
believe would not be a moral and spiritual, but a commercial 
success. When this grossly offensive allegation was again 
contradicted in the most positive and peremptory manner, and 
the evidence in support of it demanded, the libeller again 
shifted his ground into the safe general assertion that some 
of the chapels in Wales were heavily laden with debt. 

But the favourite allegation is that chapels are built from 
‘unworthy motives.’ No one will deny that chapel-building, 
like everything else human, is sometimes promoted under the 
influence of very mixed motives, where an alloy of the gross 
earthly elements comes in to adulterate what ought, no doubt, 
to be altogether heavenly. It may be frankly admitted, 
and indeed is constantly admitted and bewailed by Noncon- 
formists themselves, that places of worship are unduly 
multiplied under the promptings of sectarian jealousy or 
emulation. But it is most edifying to remark the cool 
assumption of our worthy Church friends that it is only Non- 
conformists who are afflicted with these infirmities of the 
flesh. Yes, they indeed, if they are Christians at all—which 
in the exercise of a large and liberal charity they may be 
admitted to be—are Christians of a very defective and imma- 
ture character. But pass over to the other side, where 
Churchmen are drawn up in array, and you are at once among 
the spirits of just men made perfect. The one class may 
be seen fluttering with soiled and heavy wing among the 
beggarly elements of this world, the others have soared into 
the pure empyrean— 


Where bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and din of this dim spot 
Which men call earth. ; 


We are asked to believe—or at least so much is implied— 
that they, when they build or enlarge churches, are actuated by 
simple disinterested regard for the good of man and the glory 
of God. Why, nothing is more perfectly notoriotis;,"that 
scarcely a church has been built in Wales for the last forty 
years that has not been built really, and often openly and 
avowedly, in rivalry to Dissent. Indeed, in many parts of 
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that country there is nothing else for the clergy to do but to 
convert or pervert the people from Nonconformity to the Church. 
The members of the Church of England do not attempt to 
disguise, and we honour them for their frankness, that their 
object is ‘to regain to the Church the Welsh people,’ * and 
so they do not scruple to become, in a spiritual sense, 
‘robbers of churches,’ provided they are only Nonconformist 
churches. ‘Let them babble and bleat,’ said the Bishop of 
Winchester at Swansea, ‘if they will only feed in our pas- 
tures and come home to our sheep-folds.’ We do not blame 
them very severely for this. But let us have equal measure. 
If the aggrandisement of one’s own church be ‘ an unworthy 
motive’ for building places of worship when it is done by 
Dissenters, how does it cease to be so when done by Church- 
men ? 

And now as to the moral condition of the country. The 
whole tendency of this article is to blacken its character in 
order to discredit Dissent. But how does the matter stand ? 
Look first at the criminal statistics of Wales. A few months 
ago Mr. Justice Williams stated that he had just been on the 
South Wales circuit; that he had been to Cardiganshire, 
Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, Breconshire, and Radnor- 
shire, and that in all those five counties there were only two 
prisoners to try, one of whom was acquitted, and the case of 
the other was disposed of in half an hour. Mr. Justice 
Lindley went to North Wales. In Merionethshire there was 
not a prisoner to try nor one civil case. In Anglesea not 
a prisoner to try nor one civil case. In Denbighshire there 
was one prisoner, who was acquitted, and one civil case, 
which was settled without a trial. In Flintshire there were 
seven cases to try, but of these, judging by the names, three 
were Irish. Of the seven, three were found guilty, and of the 
three who were convicted two were sentenced to two months’ 
and one to three months’ imprisonment. In Carnarvonshire 
there were five prisoners. Two or three years ago Mr. Justice 
Lush, addressing the grand jury at Swansea, said it was highly 
creditable to South Wales that there were only seven prisoners 
for trial, notwithstanding that the calendar now represented 
the whole of the business of the South Wales counties. 
Would it not be natural to suppose that all Welshmen at 
least would be proud of such a record as this, and regard it 
as honourable to the character of their countrymen? But 
there is hardly any passion so mean and malignant as eccle- 
siastical jealousy. And so we find Welsh Churchmen doing 
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their utmost to pooh-pooh this evidence of the social virtues 
of the population, trying in every way to reduce its signifi- 
cance. The paucity of crime, we are told, is owing to the fact 
that the population of Wales is almost exclusively a rural 
population. In the first place, this is not true as a matter of 
fact ; and in the second place, if it were true, have we not 
ample and appalling evidence thrust upon us daily that the 
most deadly crime may abound in purely agricultural districts ? 
By why should this be? While English judges are year after 
year expressing their delight and astonishment at maiden 
assizes or the lightness of the calendar, and paying the 
highest tribute to the ‘ purity of conduct, the good morals, and 
the honesty of purpose which distinguish the Principality ’—to 
use the language of the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn—why 
should the dignitaries and clergymen of the Church of England 
be anxiously endeavouring to deprive their countrymen of any 
special credit in the matter? The reason evidently is this. 
The great bulk of the people are Nonconformists, and may 
not their remarkable freedom from crime be ascribed to the 
influence of Nonconformist chapels and Sunday schools? But 
that must not be allowed. Rather than that, better blow 
upon this social peculiarity as meaning nothing in reality that 
is deserving of admiration or respect. 

We come next to the question of temperance. Very ob- 
viously the effect, if not the intention, of the article in ‘The 
Church Quarterly’ is to convey to English readers the im- 
pression that the Welsh are an exceptionally drunken people. 
The Reviewer quotes, more suo, a few passionate sentences 
which appeared thirty years ago in two Nonconformist 
periodicals bewailing the prevalence of intemperance. He 
then takes a more recent extract from an English paper pub- 
lished at Cardiff, containing one of those fanciful statistical 
calculations which, as has often been said, may be made 
to prove anything. Seven licensed houses were selected in 
Swansea and Merthyr Tydvil, and the number of persons who 
entered them during one hour on one Sunday evening was 
counted. To these were added the numbers assumed to 
enter at other hours. Then the number of all the licensed 
houses in Glamorganshire was taken, and multiplied by the 
number which were assumed on the above very slender basis 
to frequent the seven, and the grand total was announced as 
a proof of the addiction of the Welsh people to Sunday drink- 
ing. This grand total amounts to 100,000! ‘That is to say, 
that one-fifth of the whole population of Glamorganshire— 
men, women, and children—are made to spend their Sunday 
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evenings in public houses! We do not scruple to say that it 
is a preposterous calculation, wanting in nearly all the 
elements required for a sober and trustworthy conclusion. 
The Reviewer then refers to the Sunday Closing Act for Wales, 
passed in 1881, but which has only just come into operation, 
and adds the following offensive insinuation—‘ Whether the 
voluntary movement which led to this result originated in a 
consciousness that such a measure was specially needed for Wales, 
or from a sympathy with the efforts that were made elsewhere, 
we do not venture to decide.’ We have no idea what is meant 
by ‘the efforts made elsewhere ;’ but we happen to have an 
official document which will throw considerable light on the 
suggestive doubt of the writer. It is a parliamentary return, 
showing the number of convictions from September, 1879, to 
September, 1881, of all persons arrested for drunkenness on 
Sunday in England and Wales. And the result is this, that 
the convictions in England were ten per 10,000 of the popu- 


‘lation ; the convictions in Wales were four per 10,000. This 


is for all Wales; but if we omit Glamorganshire, which the 
writer before us does when it suits his purpose, where, as Sir 
Thomas Phillips said more than thirty years ago, what is still 
truer now, ‘there are found large numbers of Englishmen and 
Irishmen, many of them driven thither by crime and want, 
and characterized by much that is lawless and unrestrained,’ 
the proportion of convictions in Wales is only 24 per 10,000 
against the ten per 10,000 in England. 

The answer to the innuendo grounded on the demand for 
the Sunday Closing Bill was given by anticipation in the 
debate on that measure in the House of Commons, and by no 
less a person than Mr. Gladstone, whose generous sympathy 
for Wales is requited by the deepest gratitude and veneration : 


The Welsh (he said), as far as I have ever had the means of judging, 
are upon the whole, and especially as you come among the poor Welsh, 
a very sober people. You may say that if they are a very sober people 
they are less in need of this Bill; yes, that may be true. But is that 
a reason why the Bill should not be passed? Is there no such thing 
as the temptation to drunkenness? If the condition of the people with 
regard to the use of spirituous liquors has been improved to such a point 
that they are, almost without exception, desirous to set aside the tempta- 
tion, would it not be a cruel thing on the part of Parliament if we, on the 
invitation of honourable members who do not represent Wales, and have 
gry to speak on its behalf, were to refuse to set that temptation 
aside 


Mr. Gladstone has exactly hit the point. If the people of 
Wales had not already made great progress in their love of 
temperance they would never have demanded the measure 
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with such practical unanimity. From the borough of Merthyr, 
referred to by the Reviewer—perhaps not without a purpose— 
petitions were sent in favour of the Bill signed by 21,450, and 
in one part of that borough, Aberdare, there was a general 
house-to-house canvass with the following remarkable result. 
Number of canvass papers filled in was 5051. Of these 4659 
were in favour of Sunday-closing, 210 were against, 182 
were neutral; that is, 92 per cent. for closing, 4 per cent. 
against, and about 4 per cent. neutral. When these returns 
were classified they revealed the following very striking result : 
that of 2138 colliers who are householders in Aberdare, no 
fewer than 1976 approved of Sunday-closing during the whole 
day, while 91 only opposed, and 71 were neutral. Of artisan 
householders, 776 are for closing, 34 against, 23 neutral. 
Of labourers, hauliers, &c., 659 are for, 28 against, and 24 
neutral. Of farmers, 33 are for, none against. Of railway 
servants, 176 are for, 10 against, 14 neutral. Even among 
the publicans themselves we find 45 for, 28 against, and 12 
neutral. Now we venture to submit that a population who 
could act in this way must, as Mr. Gladstone says, have been 
already ‘improved’ to a rather high point as regard the use 
of spirituous liquors, and, we dare to add, that they were so 
improved very largely through the ‘influence and inner work- 
ings’ of Dissent. 

With regard to the general question it is not very easy to 
find definite statistics as to the social habits of a people. But 
there are one or two facts that have recently come to our 
knowledge which are not without significance as bearing on 
the sobriety of the Welsh people. The Deputy Chief Constable 
for the county of Glamorgan has lately stated that at the 
time of the visit of the Prince of Wales to Swansea last year, 
he was on duty from 6 a.m. until 2 a.m. the following morn- 
ing, and during the whole day and night he did not see a 
single drunken man or woman ; and although it was estimated 
that 100,000 people visited the town during the day and night 
from the counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, Brecknock, 
Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, there was no person 
apprehended for drunkenness. Here is another fact. During 
the National Histiddfod meeting at Merthyr, in 1881, there 
was an extraordinary influx of visitors from almost every 
county in Wales. In course of the four days on which the 
meetings were held, the Great Western, the Midland, the 
London and North Western, and the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
panies carried nearly 20,000 passengers in and out of the 
town, and on one of those days, the day of the Choral Com- 
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petition, upwards of 10,000 tickets were collected at the 
Merthyr railway stations, yet during the whole week there 
were only three persons apprehended by the police; one of 
whom was a tramp, and the two others Irish labourers who 
had annoyed their employer. But none of these three were 
apprehended for drunkenness. 

But we have a word more to say on the question of Tem- 
perance. It must not be forgotten that the intemperance 
which this writer insinuates rather than asserts, to abound in 
Wales is referred to as ‘a revelation of the inner workings of 
Dissent.’ Now, perhaps in no part of the world has the cause 
of Temperance been carried on with so much energy and, 
happily, we may add, with so much success as it has been in 
Wales. But by whom? We have before us an article which 
appeared a little more than a twelvemonth ago in a Welsh 
Quarterly, ‘ Y Traethodydd,’ from which the Reviewer is fond 
of quoting. It is a history of the origin and progress of the 
Temperance movement in Wales. We cite two or three 
sentences— 


The most remarkable thing in connection with the Temperance cause 
in Wales, and it goes far to explain its extraordinary success, was the 
admirable readiness with which the ministers of the gospel and the 
leading men in the different religious denominations took it up and 
laboured for it. . . . The clergymen of the Church of England generally 
looked upon the thing with a good deal of contempt. I can remember 
only one Welsh clergyman who took any interest in it, the Rev. Henry 
Griffith, of Landrygarn, a man greatly beloved, and ‘made perfect in 
every good work.’ Some Nonconformist ministers were unwilling to give 
up what they thought wholesome beverage. But as for those good and 
holy men who among the different sects had won most thoroughly the 
love and confidence of their countrymen, and who by their ability, zeal, 
and devotedness wielded such extraordinary power over them, they from 
the first threw themselves into the work, and nobly did they labour 
for it. Such men as John Elias, Henry Rees, and Ebenezer Richard * 
among the Calvinistic Methodists; Dr. Arthur Jones and William 
Williams of Wern among the Independents; Christmas Evans and Dr. 
Pritchard among the Baptists; and Lot Hughes and William Rowlands 
among the Wesleyans, at once recognized in this movement the guidance 
of providence and took to it as the work of God. 


Another early and eminent champion of this good cause 
says—‘ In the “ Dirwestydd,’ a Temperance magazine, for 
1837 and 1888, there will be found the names of all the 
ministers of all denominations in North Wales who were 
pledged abstainers. They number about five hundred, and 
there is only one clergyman of the Church of England in the 
whole list’—the Rev. Henry Griffith already mentioned. 


* Father of the member for Merthyr. 
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‘For the first ten years in the history of the Temperance 
movement in North Wales, I don’t think another clergyman 
could be found.’ So that after all it looks as if ‘the inner 
working of Dissent’ had really been in favour of sobriety 
instead of the contrary, and that Dissent was left pretty 
much to struggle alone in this holy war, while ‘the autho- 
rized teachers of the people’ stood aside jeering at the 
workers, or passing by on the other side in utter indifference. 

There is one more matter which we must touch, though it 
is one difficult fully to discuss. Mr. Richard, in his lecture 
at the Memorial Hall, after referring to the remarkable 
absence of crime in Wales, said, ‘ With regard to another 
point on which it is thought our country is most vulnerable, 
the question of morality as between the two sexes, I must 
denounce the grossly exaggerated representations that have 
been made on that point as groundless and calumnious. 
Things are not in that respect as the best friends of Wales 
desire and are diligently labouring to produce. But I assert, 
and have elsewhere proved, that with all our shortcomings 
Wales will compare advantageously with almost any part of 
England.’ This, like every other statement made in favour 
or in defence of the Principality, is flouted by the Reviewer. 
He had not failed to search for and exultingly display any 
strong sentences which had appeared in the form of deep 
lamentation, in Nonconformist publications, thirty years ago— 
or, as he says, from 1851 to 1856—that might seem to give 
countenance to the charge alluded to. But he knew, or 
might have known, that Mr. Richard’s refutation had been 
before the public for sixteen years, and that it referred to 
nearly the very period specified by himself. 

‘We will not ask for his proofs,’ says the Reviewer. Well, 
they shall be given unasked. In his ‘ Letters on the Social 
and Political Condition of the Principality_of Wales,’ Mr. 
Richard has dealt with this subject at large, and in justice to 
our calumniated fellow-countrymen in Wales, we must allow 
him to speak for himself.. The imputation, and the only 
imputation, was that illegitimacy was,in astounding excess 
in Wales as compared with other parts of the kingdom. Mr. 
Richard says— 


Let us see how the matter stands in reference even to that particular 
point to which the accusation more emphatically applies. It is a 
curious thing that men should have hazarded such wild assertions as 
they have done as to the extent of illegitimacy in Wales, when the means 
were at hand from which they might have obtained the most accurate 
and precise information—in the ‘Annual Reports’ of the Regisirar- 
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General. . . . I take the Registrar-General’s Report for 1863. The whole 
country, exclusive of the metropolis, is divided, for the purposes of the 
Registration Act, into ten districts. Of these Wales and Monmouth- 
shire form one. The proportion of illegitimate children for every 100 
children born in all these districts is as follows, to which I have added 
that of Scotland— 


North Midland District... ... ... 


From which it will appear that Wales, so far from being at the top of 
the list, is the lowest but three of all the divisions. But there is another 
way of showing this matter, suggested by the Registrar-General in his 
Fourteenth Annual Report. ‘It must not be immediately assumed,’ he 
says, ‘as has been sometimes done, in comparing the counties of England 
and Wales, that the relative morality of the population is expressed by these 
numbers.’ He then points out the child-bearing ages of women as being 
between fifteen and fifty-five, and principally between twenty and forty, 
and shows in a table the number of women married and unmarried in 
each county at the two divisions of ages, as ascertained by the last 
census then preceding, and the births of children in each class, and the 
proportional number of children to women. 


Upon this the Registrar-General remarks— 


Excluding London from view, as the returns are probably imperfect, 
it may be inferred that, generally, the unmarried women in the counties 
south of the Thames, comprising the old Saxon population, have few 
illegitimate children; Wales stands next in the scale. The West Mid- 
land, the North Western, and the South Midland counties, covering the 
area of the ancient Mercia, present less favourable results; while in 
Yorkshire, the Northern counties, covering the area of the ancient Danish 
population, the number of illegitimate children is exceedingly great. 


Then Mr, Richard gives another list, beginning with Wales 
at 6°9, proceeding in an ascending scale through eleven 
English counties, to Cumberland at 12. But the amount of 
illegitimacy is no accurate measure of the chastity, far less 
of the general morality of a people, as there are many other 
forms of incontinence, and ‘in regard to these,’ says Mr. 
Richard, ‘I believe the Welsh people will compare favour- 
ably with any country in the world.’ It is difficult, however, 
to find statistics in regard to them. 
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But on the subject of prostitution (he proceeds) we have the means of 
making an approximate comparison. Under the head of ‘ Police,’ in the 
‘Judicial Statistics,’ there is a return of the number of prostitutes in the 
various counties of England and Wales. It must be remembered that 
the charge I am rebutting is brought against the Welsh people, the 
inhabitants of what may be called Wales Proper, and more emphatically 
against those residing in the agricultural districts.*. . . When on the 
subject of prostitution, therefore, it is with these districts of the country 
that the comparison must be made, not but that it is sufficiently favour- 
able to Wales even if the whole country were taken indiscriminately. 
But the large towns of Glamorganshire have long ceased to be dis- 
tinctively Welsh. . . . Indeed, in the great ports of the above county 
there is a singularly promiscuous population, including persons, espe- 
cially of the sailor class, not only from England and Ireland, but from 
almost every nation under heaven. A striking proof of this is afforded 
by the fact that out of all the committals in Glamorganshire, in 1864, 
considerably more than one-half were foreigners, that is, not natives of 
the Principality. It would be obviously absurd, therefore, to include this 
mixed multitude under the designation of ‘the Welsh people.’ 

Confining myself, therefore, to Wales Proper, but omitting Glamorgan- 

shire, I find the result of the returns respecting prostitution is this, that 

while in England prostitutes bear the proportion of one to every 364 
women, being ‘27 per cent. on the whole female population, in Wales 

they bear the proportion of one to every 1548 women, or ‘064 per cent. of 

the female population. 


These are a few words added by Mr. Richard which we 
think are still deserving attention from our Church friends— 


As to the attempt to connect the alleged immorality of Wales with the 
prevalence of Dissent, I have one or two words of not unfriendly caution 
to give to our Church friends. They will find this a most dangerous and 
double-edged weapon to wield. For if the fact that in Wales, where Non- 
conformity predominates, 69 per cent. of the births are illegitimate 
t, proves that Dissenting teaching is immoral, then, of course, by perfect 
es parity of reasoning, the fact that in Cumberland, where the Church of 
Ww England predominates, 12°0 per cent. of the births are illegitimate, 
d- proves that the teaching of the Church is nearly twice as immoral as 
he that of Dissent. But there is another much more serious aspect of the 
in imputation. Those who make it know well enough, or might know if 
sh they chose to inquire, that the Dissenters in Wales, as in England, teach 
and preach nothing but the doctrires and duties of Christianity. The 
only book that is taught by their 30,000 or 40,000 Sunday-school teachers 
isthe Bible. There is not one, I will venture to say, of the upwards of 
3000 Dissenting pulpits in Wales where the pure and lofty morality of 
en fithe gospel is not habitually and earnestly enforced. Nay, more, as I 
of [can bear witness from frequent observation, it is brought to bear upon the 
gg [current vices of society, and emphatically upon the particular vice of 
which I have been treating in this letter, with a plainness of application 


.. and a directness and solemnity of appeal which would throw half the 
1r- * The writer in ‘ The Church Quarterly’ is careful to note this. In citing the 


er, unfavourable passages referred to, he says: ‘It will be understood that as these 
statements were originally written, so are they quoted by us in reference to the 
Welsh-speaking portion of the inhabitants of Wales, and of these alone.’ 
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fashionable congregations of London into hysterics. If, therefore, teach- 
ing of this sort produces an immoral people, it is clear that the indictment 
lies, not against Dissent, but against Christianity. 


With all this, there are, no doubt, evils enough in Wales, 
as in every country under the sun, requiring to be remedied. 
There remains an amount of ignorance, irreligion, and im- 
morality, to the removal of which the attention of the members 
of the Church of England may be directed with more profit- 
able purpose, than in vilifying the character and jeering at 
the labours ‘of others who are working to the same end. 

It is very obvious with what deadly effect the charges laid 
to the door of Nonconformity, as to the condition of the 
country, may be retorted on the Church. Very truly and 
pertinently we may say, ‘If the moral and religious character 
of the people be such as you insinuate, what account do you 
give of your own ministrations? For upwards of three cen- 
turies you, as the Protestant Church Establishment, have 
had the principality of Wales under your spiritual care. For 
a large portion of that time you had the field almost wholly 
to yourselves, excepting the few scattered Nonconformists 
whom your predecessors hated and harried and hunted ‘“ as 
one doth hunt a partridge over the mountains.” During 
the whole of that time you had the patronage of the State, 
which you say is of such supreme importance to the con- 
servation of religion and piety in the land; you had all the , 
ecclesiastical and educational endowments of the country in i 
your hands; you had all the gradations of your hierarchy, 
including bishops and deacons and archdeacons, &c., which 
you deem essential to the completeness and efficiency of a 
Christian Church; you had the higher and wealthier classes 
of the community, almost without exception, in your ranks ; 
you had a race of people under your charge who, as their ‘ 
whole history proves, are eager for instruction, and singularly ‘: 
accessible to religious impression and emotion; you had C 
the parochial system in operation which divided the country P 
into convenient districts over which you claimed to exercise |“ 
authority both by civil and ecclesiastical law. And with all |” 
these advantages in your favour what have you to show? If ti 
the country be in the deplorable state which you not only f ” 
confess, but loudly and almost vauntingly proclaim, what t 
can you have to say, except to admit one of two things—either A 
that your system is wholly unsuited to such a country as 
Wales, and to such a people as the Welsh, or that you have Cl 
failed utterly and ignominiously to work it to any good ee 
purpose.’ 
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' The members of the Church of England in Wales have 
been, for some years past, making very strenuous, but 
hitherto very unsuccessful efforts to allure the Welsh people 
from the folds of Dissent to their own. But certainly such 
articles as that in ‘The Church Quarterly’ will hardly help 
them in the process. What their Church has done is this. 
First, for many generations, it utterly neglected the spiritual 
interests of those committed to its charge. Then, when 
others had done the work it had failed to do, it strove to 
dispossess them of their labours. And finally, having mis- 
carried in that aim, through the loyalty of the people to 


’ those who had ‘ cared for their souls,’ they hold up the country 


to dishonour and contempt before the English public by un- 
fair suppression of its virtues and gross exaggeration of its 
shortcomings and defects. We can hardly imagine anything 
more like to hasten and to deepen the ery for disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. 


Art. III.—Notes on the Reign of Charles IT. 


A man who looks back upon his past life seldom dwells upon 
the times of low motive or of disgrace; rather, if such have 
occurred to him, he rests upon the memory of days when 
ideals were high, and when strife, if not successful, was at 
least noble. 

And, as we act towards that Past which is ours and none 
others’, so we act towards the Past which is the common 
inheritance of us all. A Nation has its memories too, to be 
cherished or to be concealed: and the race which feels its 
blood go quicker and the fibres of its being strengthened when 
it remembers that of its stock and of its rearing were Becket 
and Wycliffe, Shakespeare and Drake, Eliot and Milton, 
Chatham and Nelson, may well be forgiven if it is in no haste 
to call to mind times which carry with them the indelible 
marks of shame. ‘ 

There is enough in the history of England for self lauda- 
tion. But a man who would do his duty now will seek for 
warnings in past failures: and the English nation, if the 
study of its history is to be anything better than an amuse- 
ment, will read as carefully and as reverently the story of the 
great failure, as it seems to most, which we call the reign of 
Charles II., as that of the great success which we call the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

We admit at once that at first sight the period has little to 
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allure and very much to repel. Great principles are at work; 
but to see the working of them requires that we should often 
move in an atmosphere heavy with profligacy and dishonour. 
It means that with the help of private diaries and letters 
which were never meant to see the light we must track 
Charles through his niddering life from lie to lie; that we 
must fling open the folding doors of the gin-palace and the 
house of ill-fame which formed the court, and watch the 
tipsy revels of the cheats and bullies and shameless hussies 
who were the boon companions of the king. Upon this 
aspect of the reign we do not propose to dwell, because, 
so far as we can see, the English people are not fairly to — 
be charged with the blackguardism of the Sedleys and 
Castlemaines and other hangers-on of a Bohemian court; 
their innate morality fought hard against it; it astounded, 
but it never pervaded the country; it was a national dis- 
grace, but not a national crime: moreover, the sarcasms of 
Marvel, the half-shocked, half-admiring respectability of 
Pepys, the pain of Evelyn, are open to all; and open to 
all, too, are the dull and dreary torrents of filth that spread 
their beastliness over the greater part of the literature of the 
age. We have only space to quote a few words from the 
agony which possessed the soul of Algernon Sydney— 


When that country of mine, which used to be esteemed a paradise, is 
now like to be made a stage of injury; the liberty which we hope to 
establish oppressed; all manner of profaneness, looseness, luxury, and 
lewdness set up in its height—the best of our nation made a prey to the 
worst; the parliament, court, and army corrupted; the people enslaved ; 
all things vendible—what joy can I have in my own country ?—Better 
is life among strangers than in my own country upon such conditions ! 
Miserable nation! that from so great a height of glory is fallen into the 
most despicable condition in the world, of having all its good depending 
upon the breath and will of the vilest persons in it! Cheated and sold by 
— they trusted! Infamous traffic ; equal almost in guilt to that of 

udas. 

Blush, oh heavens! (says an anonymous writer a few years later) and 
be astonished, oh earth, a people loved of God, and so often saved by His 
wonderful providence, are become the Tyre and Sidon, the Sodom and 
Gomorrah of the world. Let us repent in dust and ashes, let us turn to 
God from the bottom of our hearts, with fervent love and good works of 
our martyred ancestors, or their life and death will rise up in judgment 
against me and God will yet suffer their and our enemies to swallow us 
up quick. 


With the exception of this indignant heart of Sydney, shining 
in exile like a star in a murky sky, and of a few others 
who formed the ‘ handful of salt, the sparkle of soul’ in the 
body of corruption, we see nothing to make us wonder that 
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; even Pepys, dearly as he loved a lord, drunk or sober, should 
n on the 12th July, 1667, after many comments on the ‘ lewd- 
ts nesse and beggarye’ of the court, break out thus— 

. It is strange how everybody do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, and 
commend him, what brave things he did, and how he made the neigh- 
e bour princes fear him; while here a prince, come in with all the love 
ie and prayers and good liking of his people, who have given greater signs 
( of loyalty and willingness to serve him with their estates than ever was 
1g done by any people, hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle what way a 
ig man could devise to lose so much in so little time. 

e, Were this all, were it indeed a great part, there would be 
io f little gained by occupying further time or space over this epoch. 
d But the corruption, we repeat, was not national. London 
5 society was rotten to the heart, and its doings were in all ears. 
d, It is no wonder that Sydney, filled with a great indignation, 
S- Marvel, in the hurry of his parliamentary work as a mem- 
of ber for one of the most important constituencies in England, 
of Pepys, taken up with the duties of his office, and broken- 
to hearted as any business man could be at the confusion which 
ad reigned in the Admiralty, were unable to see that, covered 
he though it was with this scum, and ‘ roughened’ though it 
he might be ‘ with cataracts and breaks,’ the stream of constitu- 


tional progress was none the less flowing steadily on. While 
Cromwell, from policy or from a sense of his mission as the 
to champion of Protestantism, had pursued a course of enlight- 
adi ened and ennobled imperialism—if France would not give up 
the the keys of Dunkirk he would go seek them at Paris ;—while 
ed 5 Cromwell, as Dryden said, had ‘ made us freemen of the con- 
tinent,’ under Charles the mind of the country is in a great mea- 
the sure withdrawn from foreign affairs, and she is employed, in con- 
ing | fused and hysterical fashion, in working out her own salvation 
iby with fear andtrembling. The years immediately preceding had 
i of f witnessed two things: they had seen, in accordance with the 
traditions of the race, great and legitimate victories over the 
His abuse of power, fresh intrenchments thrown up about the 
and — redoubts already won; but they had seen, too, the very fibres of 
1 to} English political life rent asunder ; England, with representa- 
tive government as it were in her blood, deprived of it ; hating 
/us | an army, dragooned by major-generals; hating tyranny, moving 
uneasily under a despot. No word is more frequently used 
A about the Restoration than the word ‘ reaction ;’ no word is 
mg} used more inaccurately. The military government under 
ers } ~which England had writhed had from the first the whole body 
of public opinion against it; it was sustained only by the 
hat genius of one man, and died with him. Nothing is so strong 
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an evidence of the sober and keen sight of Monk as the fact 
that he fully understood the national feeling against army 
rule, and from the day of Cromwell’s death steadily acted 
upon that feeling. It was the non-military system, above all 
the Parliamentary Government, which included the Limited 
Monarchy, that were restored: the torn fibres were joined 
again ; the stream regained its former channel a little further 
on; that is all. Of the two lessons taught by the last twenty 
years, the country chose the nobler and the manlier one ; it 
restored all that was in consonance with, and rejected all that 
was antagonistic to, its genuine historical instincts. But, in 
the English mind, Parliament and King go together: so far, 
it appears, the English are a loyal race. Cromwell, as the 
Scotchman said, had ‘ garr’d kings ken they had a lith in their 
necks ;’ and, with the implied reservation, traditional feeling, 
having got its Parliament, loudly called for its King. His 
misfortunes, the hope in his possible virtues, the satisfaction 
in a return to the old life, caused afterwards an outburst 
of rowdyism, a sort of music-hall enthusiasm, to take full 
advantage of which the nation was tricked, bribed, debauched, 
betrayed by the king and his servants; but with an admirable 
steadiness of purpose, though with violence and mistake, the 
people stood firm to their great instinctive maxims—no Pope, 
no Army Rule, no Despot. 

When we first look upon the reign it appears to be a scene 
of bewildering confusion. We see everything in motion, but 
can discern no fixed law. England appears to be, as in truth 
she was, groping in the dark for constitutional government, 
for church government, for foreign policy.. Treaties are made 
in the face of day with all the solemnity of parliamentary 
sanction, and are evaded by secret engagements made a month 
later: alliances take place between nations which are the 
natural enemies of each other against the friends of each: a 
nation austere in life and intensely Protestant in feeling is 
played with for twenty-four years by a king who is a concealed 
Catholic and has the morals of a tramp; statesmen who lord 
it one session are disgraced the next; old forms of council are 
dismissed and new ones have a few months’ trial; Dissenters, 
persecuted to-day, are caressed to-morrow; bishops, the 
staunch upholders of the kingly prerogative, now uphold the 
law against it; Presbyterians and sectarians, the steady 
opponents of the prerogative, urge the king to break a law 
just passed. Outrages on the constitution are attempted by 
the king one month with words of defiance of popular 
clamour, and, the next month, in deference to that same 
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clamour, are unconditionally withdrawn. The noblest men in 
England are murdered by a corrupt bench of judges; while 
laws of which we feel the benefit every day are passed by 
audacious tricks worthy only of schoolboys. Leng periods of 
neglect in all matters of good government are followed by 
spasms of vigour. A bitter Opposition urges the king to war 
and then refuses to give a farthing to pay for it; the nation 
grows crazy with causeless terror, and, under the influence of 
that terror, rages like a wild beast against a foe that has no 
existence. Excitement roused to the point of civil war is 
followed by four years of prostration. 

A period which contains an unceasing struggle of the 
Protestant-parliamentary spirit against all opposing forces ; 
which is, too, emphatically a time of transition; when, 
as we said, the country is groping about for govern- 
ment in all departments, and during which the hereditary 
instincts are working under entirely new conditions; such a 
period is pretty sure to present confusion and inconsistency. 
A second glance, however, will show us something besides 
confusion. Let it be remembered that during these years 
were settled, as they are settled now, the Church of England 
and Nonconformity. This, of itself, the result of a conflict 
which is acute throughout the reign, is sufficient to give to 
it that unity of design which at first seems wanting. We 
regard the early and complete re-establishment of the Church 
in a country swarming with Dissent as a phenomenon only 
to be explained on the ground that of the Dissenters a large 
proportion hoped to belong to it. Nobody knew in 1660 what 
was going to be Church and what was going to be Dissent. 
But the Church knew its own mind and its own power, and 
was not slack in asserting it. Persecution and annoyance . 
lasting throughout the reign cut off the ‘ragged edge’ of 
Dissent, brought into the Church the weak-kneed and the 
wavering, and by the end of the reign the relative posi- 
tions were practically settled as they have been to this 
day. In constitutional matters the advance was wonderfully 
rapid. The Long Parliament had gained control over the 
taxation: this second Long Parliament, this ‘reactionary ’ 
Parliament followed up that step by another as effective, 
wider indeed in its scope and in the power it gives over the 
Executive, when it determined that the money, as it could 
not be raised without its knowledge and permission, so neither 
should it be spent. Let it be remembered, too, that this reign 
settled for ever that no king of England might dispense 
with the law of the land by the might of his prerogative, and 
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that he could not throw his pardon over ministers impeached 
by Parliament: that it then became a principle that the 
House of Lords should not tinker the work of the Commons, 
so far as money was concerned: that at a time when the 
Anglican Church was in the zenith of its pride it silently 
gave up the one claim which Convocation had to political 
power, its right of self-taxation : that the law of Habeas Corpus 
was passed : that then the two great carrying countries of the 
world, England and Holland, fought it out between themselves 
which was to give the law to the seas of three continents : that 
from one end of it to another was displayed a colonizing energy 
worthy of the best days of Elizabeth ; and that through it all 
was growing up into the Englishman’s creed the feeling that 
France was the arch-enemy of the Protestant world, and that 
it was our business to face and check her; the feeling which 
alone made the reign of William III. a possibility. When 
all this is considered we can scarcely look upon the reign of 
Charles II. as altogether a national failure. 

II. We have named three of what we called the instinctive 
maxims of Englishmen—No Pope, No Army Rule, No Despot 
—as serving to guide us through the tangles of this reign. 
They, however, are to be applied to every English reign. 
But there are three other main influences, a reference to 
which will serve to explain what at first appear to be the 
most contradictory facts. They are the character of Charles, 
the schemes and the policy of Louis XIV., and the pressure 
of Dissent. 

Into the schemes and policy of Louis—though to appreciate 
this reign in all its bearings they must be fully mastered— 
we do not intend to go here. Briefly, they were robbery. 
Starting with what to any one who considers the position of 
Paris with respect to the rest of France can be regarded 
only as a perfectly legitimate desire to secure a strong north- 
east frontier, his schemes rapidly extended themselves to the 
possession of Spain, the Netherlands, and Holland. With 
the best generals and the finest army in Europe, with un- 
limited treasure and insatiable ambition, with great powers 
of dissimulation and absolute freedom from scruple, he might 
well look forward to giving the law to Europe. Who should 
stop him? Spain was an extinct volcano; Germany was a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms; Austria was troubled in her 
own gates; Holland was a friendly power. From one nation 
alone was serious trouble likely to come. France was the 
great Catholic power of the world, and England feared and 
hated Catholicism: Louis hoped to be the despot of Europe, 
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and the face of England was against despotism. To secure 
at least the neutrality of England, if not her co-operation, 
was one of the leading and permanent objects of his reign. 
The problem was a simple one. Should the Parliament show 
themselves eager for war, a hundred thousand pounds and a 
pretty woman would at any moment tempt Charles to the 
scoundrelism necessary to thwart them: should Charles in 
a fit of temper show signs of vigour, and himself decide to 
go to war, Louis was always ready to point out to influential 
members of parliament how detrimental it would be to the 
prospects of English liberty should the king ever find himself 
master of a large military force. 

But, even so, harassed and betrayed, England did much 
for Europe. More than once, in the full tide of success, the 
spectacle of the seething background of hatred and fury in 
England, to which the clear sight of Louis looked past the 
compliance of alien king and abandoned courtiers, gave 
him pause. The mastiff was chained and muzzled, but 
at any moment he might break the chain and wrench loose 
the muzzle. 

For Louis the Fourteenth Charles had a profound admi- 
ration. He himself was more than half French; in exile he 
had learned to regard Louis’ government as the perfection 
of wisdom, and his object, so far as he can be said to have 
had an object, undoubtedly was to establish in England an 
intelligent despotism on the same model. As Ralph says— 


His Majesty had resided long in France, had been an eye-witness 
of the struggle between the Most Christian King and his people; had 
seen the latter subdued, and will and pleasure victorious: the precedent 
pleased him, and though he was in full possession of the affection of his 

eople, he thought the tenure precarious, and chose rather to govern by 
ear than love..... He had made such observations on the French 
government, that he thought a king who might be checked, or have his 
will called to account by his people, was but a king in name. 


But Louis had taken to heart the maxims of Mazarin. 
Impostor as he was, he caused himself to be regarded by 
Europe almost as a sort of mythological personage, because 
he was for fifty years the most laborious worker in his 
kingdom. Charles was not idle exactly; nothing pleased 
him better than to sit and laugh at his Council, especially 
if Buckingham were there to make faces over the Lord 
Chancellor’s shoulder; or to go to the House of Lords and 
annoy that dignified assembly by his sotto voce remarks. 
There is no doubt, too, that in all questions of the navy or of 
colonization the faint dash of English blood in his veins 
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showed itself in eager though momentary interest. But he 
could not, like Louis, live laborious days: the vagabond 
habits of exile and constant debauchery had taken from 
him all power of sustained application. A brilliant club- 
lounger he would have been in any country—one wishes that 
he and Horace Walpole had lived together, and that their 
good things had been recorded—but a king in troublous 
times needs more than wit. ‘The king,’ says Pepys, ‘ adheres 
to no man, but is at the command of any woman like a slave.’ 
Boys cry in the streets, ‘The king cannot go away until my 
Lady Castlemaine is ready to come with him.’ In Holland 
there was a caricature representing Charles between two 
women with his pockets inside out. On the 21st of June, 
1667, while the Dutch fleet are burning the shipping in the 
Thames, Charles and Buckingham, and the women they 
carried with them, Castlemaine and the rest, are all drunk 
together, and are ‘all merry a hunting a poor moth.’ And 
Pepys says, and we all say, ‘ It is strange how everybody do 
now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, what great things he did and 
how he made the neighbour princes fear him.’ The idea of duty 
was as unknown to Charles as to Napoleon the Great. Gross 
and contemptible selfishness was his only guide. ‘The present 
ease, the avoidance of worry, was his god, and his faithful 
worship made him a liar, a mendicant, and a thief. In all 
cases of difficulty his habit was to act, as mathematicians 
would say, along the line of least resistance. Thus he is 
always ready to stave off parliamentary opposition, or to get 
money, by falsehood, persecution, surrender, or betrayal of 
his country. He usually tried falsehood first: he came into 
the country by force of lying, and throughout his reign the 
only one of Louis’ maxims which he carried out with success 
was to cultivate his natural talent for dissimulation. Thought 
and speech had no apparent connection in his mind; no one 
indeed ever thinks of sincerity and of Charles together. North 
puts this most courtier-like—‘ This,’ he said, ‘ procured him 
not only great disappointment, but sometimes a necessity of 
contradicting himself, which gained him the character of not 
being true to his word.’. ‘He was honest, and did justice to 
all, unless his affairs constrained him to fail.’ With his cool 
head and bad heart, disbelieving the whole story of the Popish 
plot, ‘Charles,’ as Scott says in ‘Peveril of the Peak,’ 
with his usual selfish prudence, truckles to the storm, and 
lets axe and cord do their worst upon the noblest in the land.’ 
‘I cannot pardon him,’ says the worthy descendant of the 
person who gave up Strafford, ‘ because I dare not.’ 
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We pass by the usual excuses for Charles—that he was less 
than half an Englishman, and that from eighteen to thirty he 
had lived abroad and in exile; and we pass by the assertion 
that his heart was in the right place—with only the note that, 
as a rule, people whose hearts are in the right place are the 
pests of society—to point out that the last anecdote regarding 
the execution of Plunket, the noble Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, really contains the clue to the otherwise 
unexplainable fact that Charles was allowed to reign in Eng- 
land for twenty-four years. 

‘TI cannot pardon him, because I dare not.’ Now no one is 
likely to assert that Charles was a coward. As far as any 
evidence goes it is the other way. But Charles knew 
what exile meant, and he found his present life on the whole 
a jolly one, and had no intention of changing it. He, alone 
of his race, possessed in extreme degree that most useful of 
all qualities for kings, and especially for bad kings in a free 
country—the gift of imagination. He could enter into the 
feelings of other folk; he could guess pretty exactly the 
force of them so far as they were likely to trouble his ease ; 
further than that he neyer investigated. He would have 
liked to give ease to Dissent, and tried to do so, not for 
any respect to Dissent as such, but from motives of ‘good 
nature ;’ because, we mean, he thought it would save 
him annoyance, and help to secure favour for the Roman 
Catholics, and because the whole commercial world, to whose 
interests he always inclined, desired it. But he early 
learnt, as we shall show, and never failed to appreciate the 
fact, that he was in the grip of the Anglican Church, and 
that, courtly though her language might be, he had in 
opposition to her no will of his own. He would have liked 
over and over again to have defied parliament openly, as he 
thwarted them secretly, but he never forgot his father’s fate ; 
he more than once saw the story which began in 1641 ready 
to unfold itself again; he regarded his father as a fool for his 
pains, and he always gave way in time to save himself for the 
present moment. He would have liked to have scoffed officially 
at the Popish terror as he scoffed at it to his friends; but he 
saw himself in the midst ofa-people whom his own false deal- 
ing had roused to hysterical passion, and he let the evil spirit 
rave without holding up a finger. Charles had eminently the 
gift of imagination, and he knew that he remained king as he 
had been made king, by sufferance alone. 

III. We turn now briefly to consider that great contest 
which is the most interesting feature of the reign, the 
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struggle between the Anglican Church and the various 
masses of Dissent, which ended in the complete and perma- 
nent ascendency of the former. Space will not allow us to 
do more than to discuss one phase of the contest. And in 
anything we say upon this we should wish it to be understood 
that we speak of Church and Dissent as they were, and with 
an entire absence of any sort of partizanship with the one 
or the other. We wish that the historians who write on the 
various religious sects were devoid of such partizanship. We 
sadly need a Hallam for ecclesiastical history. 

The religious life of England at the Restoration may for 
our purpose be roughly divided into the Anglican Church, 
Presbyterians, and the Sects, the chief of the last in power 
and numbers being the Independents. Between these three 
great parties there was bitter war. 

But the lines must not be drawn too harshly: there were 
Anglicans who were Presbyterians in tone, and Presbyterians 
who were willing to become Anglican bishops ; and John Owen 
was a Presbyterian for years before he found out that he was 
really an Independent. 

Of the Sects we do not propose to say more at present; 
their influence was on the whole indirect as regarded the 
course of political life. The struggle really lay between 
Anglican and Presbyterian. Both took part in the Reforma- 
tion, but with very different feelings: the Church with a hope 
which had in it something like ferocity—it was not in human 
nature that revenge should not be mingled with that hope; 
the Presbyterians, possessing as they did for the moment all 
influence in the government, and secure of present support, 
displayed an eager and pathetic uneasiness, soon to be entirely 
justified. To make this clearer we must consider for a few 
moments the system of church government which had been 
developed by each, and the political line of thought which 
corresponded with that system. 

When the Church in England, or rather, the people in Eng- 
land, threw off the Pope, his place was, as a matter of course, 
taken by the King; it was a substitution which had long been 
in preparation, which had, indeed, except in name, been a 
practical reality since the days of the Conqueror, a statement 
of independence fully ratified by the national will. The Epis- 
copalian henceforward regarded the king as being as much the 
supreme and Heaven-appointed head of the Church as ever 
the Pope of Rome had been. In necessary combination with 
this feeling went a vehement attachment to monarchy, with 
an increasing tendency to make it absolute, to Divine Right 
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of Kings, and to the doctrine of Passive Obedience. Again, 
their priesthood formed a separate class—a caste, indeed— 
ranging from Deacon to King in due gradation; side by side 
with this went a system of social and well-marked steps from 
Commoner to King. Lastly, though the Episcopalian cast off 
the court of Rome, he nevertheless retained a profound respect 
for tradition, apostolical ‘succession, and priestly privilege. 
So, too, he was strongly conservative in politics, attached to 
hereditary right and to the purity of the royal prerogative. 
For his ungrudging support to the monarchy the Episcopalian 
made but one condition; but a failure in that turned the 
obedient churchman into a stern, resolute, and implacable 
censor. The king must hate Rome and the Pope of Rome, 
and he must show no leanings to Dissent. This was a con- . 
dition which for its very existence the Anglican Church thought 
itself bound to impose, and the enforcement of which it was 
deep-rooted and powerful enough to compel. Charles IL., 
himself a Roman Catholic, and desirous on many accounts of 
tolerating Dissent, was compelled time after time, even to the 
last year of his life, to acknowledge the force of this condition. 
His powers of imagination helped him, and, after twenty-four 
years of witty falsehood, he died in absolute possession of 
clerical support. James II., a dull man and a pious, failed 
to keep the condition in its integrity, and, after three years 
of vain struggling in her grasp, was abandoned to his fate by 
the Church, with whom he had broken an implied contract. 

So much at present for the Anglican Church: consider now 
how different were the principles of Presbyterianism. 

With the Presbyterian the Bible has taken the place of the 
Pope. There is no Supreme Head of the Church. Just as in 
the Anglican system Church and State are the two arms, with 
separate functions but the same organization and the same 
controlling head, so in Presbyterianism the State and the 
Church are to be as the veins and blood; the private life of all 
men and women must be controlled by the Church ; the Church 
must pervade the State, otherwise is the State lifeless and cor- 
rupt. Parallel with this train of thought runs the doctrine that, 
if there be a king, which is not necessary to their system, his 
claim to be absolute, or of Divine Right, is utterly disallowed: 
he is the Executive, not the Supreme Head, of the Church. 
The Presbyterians restored Charles, but only because he was 
a necessary adjunct of parliamentary, which then meant, they 
thought, Presbyterian government. Their King was a Parlia- 
mentary King, and a mutual contract existed between the 
people and him, viz., that if he ruled badly he was, by that 
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fact, worthy to be deposed, as distinct as it exists now between 
people and Prime Minister. ‘The Presbyterian tenets,’ says 
Sir John Cotton, in a debate on the 11th March, 1667, ‘are 
most destructive to our government, viz., that the king is but 
‘Minister Bonorum;” he is greater than any one man, but 
less than the people; “Salus populi suprema lex ;” and many 
more such.’ 

‘I come now to the fifth and last particular,’ says again 
Maister Robert Douglas, Moderator of the Scots General 
- Assembly, ‘and that is the covenant made between the King 
and People [not ‘his people’]. When a King is crowned 
and received by [observe—not ‘imposed on’] the people, 
there is a covenant or mutual contract, containing conditions 
mutually to be observed.’ 

And Sydney, whom for reasons best known to themselves 
people are wont to call a Republican, ends that most touching 
letter, from which we have quoted before, with these words : 
‘No man shall be a more faithful servant to him than I, if he 
make the good and prosperity of his people his glory; none 
more his enemy, if he doeth the contrary.’ And now we can 
perfectly understand that Charles would feel, as he said to 
Lauderdale, that Presbyterianism was not the religion for a 
gentleman. 

But, further, with the Presbyterian the priesthood was not 
a separate caste. There was no apostolic succession. Their 
ministers were elective, like the king, and, as with the king, 
there was an implied contract with them too. Nor were there 
gradations in the ministry ; the utmost they would ever admit 
in a bishop was that he should be primus inter pares. They 
had no respect for traditions or any ceremonies not com- 
manded by their Pope, the Bible. Accordingly they were 
distinguished by a general liberalism in politics, and they did 
not shrink from a gradual diminution in the royal prerogative. 

One thing more is to be remarked about them which we 
scarcely think has received sufficient notice. To preserve the 
vitality and the integrity of their system they needed power 
in the State; their system presupposed that ; the blood could 
no more do without veins to run in than the veins could pre- 
serve their tissue without the blood. And herein was their 
great source of weakness. As soon as the State support was 
withdrawn from them they necessarily began, while retaining 
their political doctrines, to lose form and authority. The 
other Sects, however, whose system of church government was 
absolutely without reference to State or political support, 
resting entirely upon the independence of each little congre- 
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gation, retained and increased their vitality through this try- 
ing time; and the strength of their position, relatively to that 
of the Presbyterians, is markedly shown by the fact that in 
1691 an agreement for union was come to between the Pres- 
byterian and Independent bodies in London, in which the 
former conceded the main points at issue, while the latter 
scarcely receded from their original position. 

IV. The Church of England had been overthrown by a 
convulsion as part of a system, but for reasons with which 
it is not necessary to deal now—one of the chief being as 
it appears to us the absence of any inquisitorial spirit in 
men’s private affairs—its roots were deep in the hearts of 
the aristocracy and the poor. And in the minds of all it was 
strong with the strength of misfortune. 

Presbyterianism, on the other hand, had been grudgingly and 
very partially accepted as for the moment politically necessary. 
But in seeking a home in the more generous soil and freer air 
of England, it had been compelled to divest itself of much of 
its arrogance, above all of the system of private interference 
which, in the favourable circumstances presented by Scotland, 
its first principles had led it to erect, and which there deve- 
loped into a mental and physical tyranny such as for baleful 
influence upon the spirit of man has never been equalled. In 
a modified shape, and shorn of these inquisitorial powers, 
Presbyterianism, offering as it did a not unimportant part in 
the church government to so many people, gained naturally 
a position among the Liberal aristocracy and among large 
numbers of the middle classes in the towns, especially the 
trading classes. London, the strength and importance of 
which is the subject of continual mention throughout the 
reign, and which was often a thorn in the side of the govern- 
ment, was, broadly speaking, Presbyterian; so were the 
leading citizens of the other great towns; so was Lancashire 
as a whole. Presbyterianism was a great and potent fact, 
representing a political system, and a fact which existed in 
the minds of the class which has always formed the backbone 
of English society. ; 

We all know what happened. It became evident at once to 
the Presbyterians that they were not going to be the dominant 
church ; but the parliament which restored Charles had a 
large Presbyterian majority, and until that was removed 
nothing drastic could be done. So soon, however, as certain 
necessary acts were accomplished, and as soon as it seemed 
decent, a new parliament, borne in upon the very height of 
the wave of Church loyalty, a chafed by delay, came upon 
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the scene. This parliament lasted for nineteen years, and to 
look upon it is like looking upon a sea vexed by frequent 
‘storms. It has always been called the Pensionary Parlia- 
ment. Doubtless many of its members were bribed; how 
could it be otherwise when king, court, ministers, and every 
foreign ambassador residing in London were ready with 
bribes in their hands at every door and lobby? Many of its 
members were men of disreputable habits, and, when a divi- 
sion was called, had to be summoned from worse places than 
Aaverns. Doubtless, too, for a while it in no sense repre- 
sented the country. But, for all that, we are convinced from 
a pretty close study of its action that no parliament that 
ever existed has more completely than this one, blinded 
and baffled as it was, acted upon the great instincts of 
Englishmen. 

For a while, however, to restore Church and Crown to 
their full lustre was the business in hand: they had fallen 
together; the logic of tradition seemed to demand that they 
should rise together. And then the blows fell fast. On 
December 19, 1661, the influence of Presbyterians in the 
State was well-nigh swept away by the Corporation Act, 
which compelled every mayor, common councilman, alder- 
man, or any other officer in a corporation, to take an oath 
against the Solemn League and Covenant, and to ‘declare 
that it was not lawful upon any pretence whatever to take 
arms against the king; and that he did abhor the trai- 
torous position of taking arms by his authority against his 
person, or against those commissioned by him.’ On May 
19, 1662, in return for a large sum of money, Charles signed 
the Act of Uniformity, which was characterized by gross 
cruelty and treachery, and which turned out homeless and 
destitute of all support 2000 ministers. This completely 
destroyed Presbyterian influence in the Church. These two 
Acts, atrocious as they were, might fairly be regarded as 
the natural and almost legitimate results of the feeling and 

opportunity of revenge for long years of contumely and dis- 
inheritance. But this is not the case with the legislation of 
two years later. On May 16, 1664, there was passed the 
First Conventicle Act, which, under heavy penalties, culmi- 
nating in transportation for life tothe plantations, forbade 
people to frequent conventicles, the. seed-plots and nurseries 
of their opinions, under pretence of: religious worship. This 
harsh law was followed by a savage proclamation, forbidding 
under equal penalties the offering of food or shelter to offenders. 
And on August 7th Pepys writes, ‘I saw several poor creatures 
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carried by, by constables, for being at a conventicle. They go 
like lambs, without any resistance. I would to God they would 
conform, or be more wise and not be catched.’ The delightful 
point about Pepys is his absolute unconsciousness that he is 
ever saying anything humorous. 

This law was followed in the next November by The Five 
Mile Act, which declared that no nonconforming teacher, 
under what denomination soever, shall dwell or come, unless 
upon the road, within five miles of any corporation or any 
other place where he had been minister—unless he took an 
oath which it was impossible for any one who believed in the 
mutual contract to accept. 

Now what did these two last Acts mean? were they still 
nothing more than an expression of vengeance on the part of 
the Church? Are we really to believe that the Anglican ~ 
Church was still, after five years of absolute power, bent upon 
harrying Dissent merely because it was Dissent? And, if so, 
how are we to explain the fact that many of the Dissenters 
themselves opposed Acts intended on the face of them for 
their own profit ? 

Between May 1662 and May 1664 had occurred an event 
which brought out at once in strong relief the terms upon 
which the Anglican Church permitted Charles to hold his 
crown. In his speech at the opening of parliament in 1662, 
December 26, he suggested, and Ashley Cooper put into the 
form of a Bill, a scheme for the comprehension of Dissenters. 
In a moment all Englishmen saw before them in tangible 
shape the enemy they dreaded most. There were other 
Dissenters besides Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
the like. Were they, as Coventry said, in keeping out the fox 
to let the wolf into the fold? They did not know that Charles 
actually was a Roman Catholic; they did not know that, while 
in exile, he had given pledges to help the brethren of his creed. 
But, though nothing was proven, there were circumstances 
which caused suspicion, the thing was in the air, and in every 
place where Charles wrote ‘ Dissent’ the English mind read 
‘Pope of Rome.’ 

V. The whole of this reign will be misunderstood by any 
one who does not realize the feeling of the average English 
mind on the question of Popery. Whatever else he was, the 
Englishman was beyond all things a Pope-hating animal. 
The Churchmen despised the Presbyterians, the Presby- 
terians regarded the Sects as the advocates of toleration, 
that is of the Devil himself; but in all three hatred of 
Popery was the master spirit. In the English imagination 
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{ the fires of Smithfield burned still, and Foxe’s Book of Protes- 
; tant Martyrs was in all houses. The Armada still hung like 
a dark cloud of danger upon our shores: Gunpowder Plot 
was at any moment likely to be repeated; and, if proof was 
wanting, was there not the fire of London to afford it? ‘Popery 
and slavery,’ said Shaftesbury, in somewhat confused imagery, 
‘like two sisters go ever hand in hand; and sometimes one 
goes first, sometimes the other; but wheresoever the one 
enters the other is always following close at hand.’ ‘ Let the 
Pope,’ said a member of parliament, ‘get even his great toe 
into England and his body will soon follow.’ To the English- 
man it was the first duty of a King of England to hate and to 
combat ‘this last and insolentest attempt on the credulity of 
mankind.’ That an English king should not hate and combat it, 
roused him first to astonishment, then to fury. In vain Lord 
Bristol and others declared themselves Catholics of the Church 
of Rome, not Catholics of the Court of Rome. England was in 
no temper for distinctions. That in numbers and wealth the 
Papists were insignificant-—one in two hundred and thirty says 
Halifax in 1681—mattered nothing. There was no atrocity 


which to a Papist was not natural: plots for the death of the . 
king, in which he himself was to bear a part, the destruction of 1 
the constitution, foreign invasion, fire, massacre, Irish outrages, t 
Venner’s insurrection, with which Popery had as much to do 6 
as with the Salvation Army—all these were the proper works ¥ 
of the powers of darkness. The very debauchery of the court 
was ascribed to them; and the cry with which in Rome the re 
early Christians were greeted, ‘Christianos ad leones,’ never _ 


rang in their ears with more pitiless savagery than the 
execrations which from 1678 to 1680 greeted the ‘ Bloody : 


Papists.’ re 

Charles was not long left in ignorance of the feelings he fr 
had roused. However the Dissenters might receive a decla- th 
ration drawn to their own interests, the mind of the Anglican Tt 
Church was made sufficiently clear. The meeting, as we we 


should say, spoke at once through its chairman. We were it 
fortunate enough some while ago, while searching in the wi 
* British Museum on this subject, to find a letter which we ave 
believe has not anywhere been noticed, addressed to the King } 4, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert Sheldon, who ap- { yj; 
pears to represent completely the savage side of the Anglican , 
Church. kis 


I have been too long silent (this is written within three months after the rul 
proposal for comprehension, probably in January), and am afraid by my ha: 
silence I have neglected the duty of the place it hath pleased God to call ad 
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me unto and your Majesty to place me in. And now I humbly crave leave 
I may discharge my conscience toward God, and my duty to your Majesty, 
and therefore I beseech your Majesty give me leave freely to deliver 
myself, and then let your Majesty do with me what you please. Your 
Majesty hath propounded a Toleration of Religion. I beseech you, Sir, 
take into consideration what the Act is; next what the consequence may 
be. By your Act you labour to set up that most damnable and heretical 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, whore of Babylon. How hateful will it 
be to God, and grievous unto your good subjects, the true professors of 
the gospel, that your Majesty, who hath so often disputed and learnedly 
written against these wicked heresies, should now show yourself a patron 
of the doctrines which your pen hath told the world, and your conscience 
tells yourself, are superstitions, idolatry, and detestable. Besides this 
Toleration, which you endeavour to set up by Proclamation, cannot be 
done without a Parliament, unless your Majesty will let your subjects see 
that you will take unto yourself liberty to throw down the laws of the 
land at your pleasure. What dreadful consequences these things may 
draw after them I beseech your Majesty to consider. And, above all, lest 
by this toleration and discountenance of the true profession of the gospel 
whereby God hath blessed us, and under which this kingdom hath for 
many years flourished, your Majesty do not draw upon the kingdom in 
general, and yourself in particular, God’s heavy wrath and indignation. 


This is plain speaking enough; what I am anxious especi- 
ally to point out is that the Primate of the Anglican Church 
lays clearly down this proposition, ‘ Toleration of Dissent is 
the opportunity of Popery.’ Now hear the parliament on the 
same subject. On the 27th of February, that is, within a 
week from the assembling of parliament, they speak thus— 


We have also considered the nature of the indulgence proposed, with 
reference to those consequences which must necessarily attend it. It 
will establish schism by a law; and make the whole government of the 
Church precarious, and the censures of it of no moment or consideration 
at all, It will no way become the gravity or the wisdom of a Parliament 
to pass a law at one session for Uniformity, and, at the next session (the 
reason for Uniformity continuing just the same), to pass another law to 
frustrate or weaken the execution of it. It will expose your Majesty to 
the restless importunity of every sect or opinion, and of every single 
person also that shall presume to dissent from the Church of England. 
It will be a cause of increasing sects and sectaries, whose numbers will 
weaken the Protestant profession so far, that it will become difficult for 
it to defend itself against them ... and, in time, some prevalent sect 
will, at last, contend for an establishment, which, for aught can be fore- 
seen, may end in Popery. 


And this they at once follow up with a petition that the king 
will banish all Jesuits and seminary priests. 

Church and parliament had now solemnly spoken to their 
king, and had told him the conditions on which he should 
rule in England. They had said the same thing, ‘At all 
hazards Popery must be kept out of the kingdom ;’ and they 
added that the only way to do that was to retain, in constant 
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readiness to defend and to strike, a dominant and self-con- 
tained State Church. The State Church, they felt, was the 
garrison of England against all the multifarious forms of 
attack which, in the English mind, were represented by the 
word Popery. It is interesting to find that the parliament, 
drawing its life from the people, as time goes on, as the 
danger becomes ever more apparent, looks to a union of all 
Protestant Dissenters with the Church as the proper safe- 
guard ; while the Church wraps itself ever more and more in 
the exclusive traditions of its order, and ever more and more 
haughtily refuses union on any terms of compromise. At the 
present day, when the question of disestablishment is raised, 
a feeling is often expressed that an Established Church is the 
best safeguard against the progress of Roman Catholicism. If 
we imagine this feeling, at present vague and spiritless, to have 
been in the minds of the vast majority of the influential classes 
so intense that it is an all-absorbing passion, we shall under- 
stand, we do not say the justification, we do not say the excuse, 
but the explanation, perhaps, of the treatment of Dissent by 
the Anglican Church. But that which to us is but explana- 
tion might fairly be taken as justification by the churchman, 
—nay, it might be regarded as rendering the exclusion of 
Dissent something like a sacred duty. Were it only the 
utterance of the Pensionary Parliament- during days when it 
was well-nigh beside itself with the almost hysterical passion 
created by the dimly seen dangers with which it every day 
believed itself to be more and more enveloped ; were it found 
only in the savage anathemas of old Gilbert of Canterbury ; 
were it no more than the vulgar triumph of the baser sort of 
the Anglican clergy; were it only these, we might dismiss 
the excuse as we dismiss the ravings of Bastwick and Filmer. 
Lut when we find that the language of every writer of eminence 
on the side of the Church, from the time at least of Whitgift, 
was, professedly at any rate, inspired by this feeling; that 
upon it was founded, for example, the main argument of Stil- 
lingfleet’s ‘ Unreasonableness of Separation,’ a work of the 
keenest logic. written by the ablest exponent of the Church’s 
case, and without a perusal of which no fair idea of the views 
held by the purest advocates of the Church can be arrived 
at; when the same feeling was expressed by many Dissenters, 
notably, and in the plainest and most definite form possible, 
by Richard Baxter ; when we find Barillon, the French am- 
bassador, by whom all the seethings of the stormy sea of 
English political life were viewed solely in relation to his 
master’s interest, writing to Louis on December 5, 1680, 
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that ‘the moderating of the penal laws is the most impor- 
tant thing that can be agitated with regard to the domestic 
affairs of England, and leads to the entire destruction of episco- 
pacy and the English religion ;’ when, lastly, we find that, in 
the face of extreme changes in the feeling of parliament, and 
in defiance of all the personal wishes of Charles, the intolerant 
spirit was strong enough to hold its own; then we must feel 
that at least the excuse ought not to be put on one side with- 
out the most careful examination. Granting the premises, the 
conclusion is not by any means an absurd one. ‘ 

And when we look for the premises, and hear of Jesuits 
caught in the guise of Covenanters preaching rebellion in the 


* Western Highlands, and remember that, true or untrue, it was 


believed; when, as in the Broadmead Records—the records, 
recollect, of a Dissenting congregation—we read accounts of 
papers dropping from the pockets of professed Quakers and 
Baptists which proved the owners to be Romish priests; when 
the writings of Bellarmine and Contzen and other Jesuits are 
pervaded with the idea; when we find a book of singular 


ability, bearing its argument in its title, ‘ Fiat Lux,’ written: 


and published by a Roman Catholic to show that the existence 
of all these various forms of Dissent proved clearly that the 
Church of England was herself but a sect, and could have in 
her no true salvation, and that all who would be at peace had 
better seek it in the bosom of the one true and loving Mother ; 
when these and many other such things, all tending to show 
that she was harassed because she was the Church of Eng- 
land, are considered, then we think that the terrible oppression 
which that Church, struggling as she felt herself to be against 
many difficulties in the fear of an implacable and unwearied 
enemy, laid upon all those whose existence seemed to threaten 
her integrity, will assume a form somewhat different to that 
which is left on the mind by a first reading of the Dissenting 
historians. 

We have in these last few pages barely outlined the dis- 
cussion which will to the future historian of the reign of 
Charles II.—a reign which, by English writers at least, has up 
till now been treated with a curious neglect—form a leading 
part of his work. We trust at some future time to treat this 
matter with more fulness of detail. But any one who attempts 
to view and to judge impartially the question which we have 
here proposed—how far intolerance was to be justified—is, as 
we have before said, sadly hampered by the fact that it is 
impossible to obtain any works upon the political-religious 
controversy of these times which are not of a vehemently 
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partizan character. Fresh from the pleadings and the woes of 
Dissent, we are too apt to regard the Anglican Church as 
informed by no spirit but that of the coarse disregard of a 
strong bully for the feelings of those whom he has power to 
torment, and whose existence appears to injure in any way 
his self-sufficiency; fresh from the polished and eloquent 
advocacy of the leaders of the Church, and impressed with the 
intensity of the anti-Popery feeling, we are apt to forget that 
-a large number of the ministers of that Church and of the lay 
executants of its will were brutal and ignorant; and that in 
those whom they harassed the anti-Popery feeling was to the 
full as lively as in themselves. We think we see now that, had 
Church and Dissent been able to join hands, the grounds of the 
power of Popery, instead of being strengthened, would prob- 
ably have been cut from under her feet. But the church- 
men of that day, if we can trust their best utterances, did not 
think so. What judgment, then, is to be passed upon them ? 
or rather, if judgment is not the first function of history, 
what explanation is the true one? It is difficult to speak of 


_ any actions which involve the spirit of religious intolerance 


without owning the influence of a passionate hatred of that 
spirit. But, so far as we have been able, we have read and 
thought of this phenomenon purely as a historical fact ; 
we have honestly, therefore, endeavoured to put aside all 
such irrelevant feelings as the desire that virtue shall con- 
quer vice, love of tolerance, or the like; we have but tried to 
explain, by reference to the proved facts of history and to 
‘the natural feelings of human nature, what may to some 
persons appear at first sight to be nothing but a gross and 


~ senseless violation of the spirit of charity. The defence of the 


\ 


English Church for the wrongs it committed was that those 
wrongs were necessary if both Protestantism and the Church 
were to be saved. To doa great right, she said, we will do a 
little wrong. Sometimes in these days we hear the same; but 
is the same excuse available ? OSMUND AIRY. 
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Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester. London 
1880— 1882. 


TueRE is probably no single person among our readers to 
whom our pages introduce this book. The first volume by 
Canon Ashwell, the second by Mr. Reginald Wilberforce, the 
Bishop’s eldest surviving son, were amply reviewed at the 
time of their appearance ; the third, also by Mr. Wilberforce, 
has called out a storm of criticism, animadversion, and con- 
troversy which will not easily die into peace ; there are even 
those who dread that still further excerpts from the diaries: 
may be given to the world by the same indiscreet biographer. 

Yet only now after the lapse of a few months is it possible 
to survey the volumes as a whole and get a consecutive, 
if not a consistent, series of portraits, and to stand apart 
from the strife of tongues and form a calm judgment. We 
do not, it is true, pretend to have been affected or con- 
cerned so much as some of our neighbours. If the Church 
of England have seemed to suffer now by the vehemence, 
now by the shifty policy, of one of the foremost of her 
leaders, if the evils of Establishment—entailing, as it does, 
political wrangles and mere worldly ambition over each 
appointment to high spiritual offices—are here dragged into 
light unwisely, our withers are at least unwrung at the men- 
tion of them, except in so far as any degradation of the 
religious character and of officially religious personages is in 
itself saddening. It must not at any rate be forgotten that 
the inner life of the Church of England as well as that of 
Bishop Wilberforce is here in large measure laid before us. 
For Dean Hook by no means exaggerated the Bishop’s posi- 
tion in the Church when he wrote in 1867, in answer to the 
question who should preach the evening sermon at the open- 
ing of Chichester Cathedral: ‘Eyening—the great Lord 
Bishop of England ; you may ask any one in the street who 
he is, and you will receive the same answer.’ What was the 
nature.of this position sg described, how it was filled, what 
was he who filled it are the matters to be discussed in the 
ensuing pages. 

But first a few words on the book itself. Few men were 
better qualified to write the Bishop’s life than Canon Ashwell, 
by personal intimacy, association with him in an important 
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part of his diocesan work, and by temperament. He justified 
the confidence placed in him. In a bad business, such as the 
Hampden case, he makes the best of it; he argues in some 
degree as an advocate, but the reader always feels that the 
facts are fairly stated, and that he may draw his own con- 
zlusions; nothing is extenuated, and certainly nothing is set 
down in malice. If the first volume here and there lack a 
lightness of touch—and those who remember the Bishop’s 
humour miss some characteristic stories of which they might 
like to have been reminded—the book, while a fairly true 
portrait, was in no sense wnbecoming—it took the man at his 
best. While working like Cromwell’s painter—who did not 
omit the wart on the face—Canon Ashwell remembered the 
dignity of a bishop, and the secret aspirations of a man who, 
whatever his shortcomings, strove after holiness and a 
spiritual life. Few men were less qualified than Mr. Wilber- 
force to take up the pen which the original biographer dropped 
in death, just as he had finished the revision of the first 
volume. As a recorder he is unfaithful ; asa writer he lacks 
taste, reticence, skill; as a son he is unfilial, though this 
strong opinion attaches mainly to the final volume ; and it is 
noteworthy that while in the preface to the previous one Mr. 
Wilberforce states that his brothers ‘ wish me to express their 
cordial sympathy with the work, the proof sheets of which 
they have read,’ no such statement occurs in regard to the 
last. That its publication has brought the deepest pain to 
some members of the Bishop’s family is only too notorious. 
But it is useless to waste words on a person evidently lacking 
in finer feelings, and in what is due to the memory of a father 
whose affection for his family was, if anything, in excess; we 
must pass from the book to the man. 

Samuel Wilberforce, born in the autumn of 1805, was the 
third of the four sons—there were also two daughters—of 
that William Wilberforce, whose name can never be forgotten 
so long as Evangelical religion is known in England, or as 
slavery, first the shame of our colonies, then in its abolition 
the glory of England, can be remembered. It isremarkable, 
however, as bearing on the life and character of Samuel, that 
those who lived with Mr. Wilberforce and were associated with 
him in political life had oftentimes much the same feelings to- 
wards him as were held towards his darling boy—‘ my very dear 
Samuel,’ ‘my dearest boy,’ ‘my dear lamb’—in after days. 
They distrusted him, and called his ways shifty ; they thought 
him inconsistent, and that his trivial and serious moods alter- 
nated toorapidly and too suddenly for the latter to be wholly 
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sincere. If there be any truth in physiognomy this view is borne 
out by Mr. Richmond’s well-known portrait of the elder 
Wilberforce seated in his chair looking up with a sort of crafty 
humour from under downcast brows and lids. Canon Ash- 
well is penetrating and subtle in his criticism when he speaks 
of the predominating influence of his father on Samuel’s 
early training. A mother might have had a more softening 
influence had hers been of the two the specially formative 
mind. Then ‘the actions and the character of one whose 
personality yielded to none in its strongly marked indivi- 
duality, its force, its tenacity of purpose, its determination to 
act up to an ideal consciously realized before the mind, and 
its absolute inflexibility of resolve,’ might have been 
attenuated and modified; but his father’s counsels, however 
affectionate, however full of unction, did not make apparent 
any grave distinction between worldliness and ‘ other-worldli- 
ness,’ and in the well-commended combination, so excellent in 
equal proportions, allowed the wisdom of the serpent to . 
outweigh the harmlessness of the dove. 

Samuel Wilberforce was educated privately till he went to 
Oxford. It might have been in some ways well had he been 
given the training of a public school. To have had at an 
early age to submit his own will to that of others not incon- 
trovertibly his superiors might have subdued that ‘ inflexible 
resolye’ which in after life made him often hard and cruel to 
men whom he was determined to crush, and unfair to opinions 
which collided with his own. The discipline comes too late 
at the University. The whole character may be moulded at 
school, it is fixed at eighteen, various as may afterwards be 
the modes of its manifestation. But it was not an evil that 
he started at Oriel with his friends to make instead of having 
formed them already at school. He was saved that first 
blank awakening from an early dream that comes to so many 
who find that the dearest friends of childhood cannot be those 
of riper years. The reasons for which a boy and a young 
man seek their friends are different; the boy looks for com- 
munity of pursuit, to which he shapes his opinions and 
interests; the man for community of tastes and thoughts, to 
which he in some degree adapts his pursuits. The lad who 
at college is surrounded by his old school set is long in grow- 
ing into the dignity of a man; till a large infusion into those 
societies took place from outside, the boyish stage of develop- 
ment in the undergraduates of New College at Oxford and 
ag College at Cambridge was sufficient evidence of the 
act. 
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The society among which young Wilberforce found himselt 
at eighteen was distinguished, steady, and intellectual. He 
had in his college few temptations to misuse his time, and he 
brought with him to Oxford that surest of all safeguards ‘a 
maiden passion for a maid ;’ he was even then tacitly engaged 
to his kinswoman, Miss Sargent, whom he married very 
shortly after taking his degree, and before his ordination. At 
Oxford he read, we are told, ‘ steadily but moderately,’ prob- 
ably very moderately, for few things are less conspicuous in 
the Bishop’s life and diaries, in his sermons and literary pro- 
ductions of whatever kind, than any trace of real love for, or 
much reading of, books. He could get up a book as a lawyer 
gets up a case, and seize in it the salient points for attack ; 
but he had no such love for literature as makes the busiest 
statesman in our own day one of the most universally well 
read. And it is the absence of the background of reading 
which makes his extraordinary eloquence so little worth atten- 
tion when divested of the attraction of his voice and manner. 
A ready speaker, a keen debater, a quick and subtle thinker, 
he was not a highly educated man, and the deficiency is 
apparent throughout his career. Great natural abilities and 
quick receptiveness were much, but they were not all that was 
needed. 

Samuel Wilberforce married, and most wisely settled with 
his bride at a country curacy within reach of Oxford, whence 
two years afterwards he moved to Brighstone, in the Isle of 
Wight. One of the factors in the unquestionable power which 
he afterwards exercised in his diocese was that he knew the 
circumstances of his clergy and of their flocks. He was one 
of the very few men who have filled every subordinate oftice 
in the church before attaining to the highest ; and he knew the 
ways of a small village as well as those of a great and dissolute 
town ; for Alverstoke, to which he was afterwards appointed, 
contained Gosport in its boundaries. His views were not 
very definite. So far as he was a theologian at all, his doctrine 
was of that old Church of England type which held baptismal 
regeneration, the desirability if not the absolute necessity of 
episcopal ordination, and a high view of the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, which, were it examined closely, was Lutheran 
rather than Roman. He had also a very strong view on the 
necessity of Church order, which led him to approve with 
increasing warmth of beautiful churches, musical services, 
and all such ritual as implied no sanction of or approach to 
Rome. He was not here consistent, having the greatest 
horror of evening communion, ‘ post-prandial communion,’ 
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as he termed it in tones of intensest scorn, yet he was 
seriously angry with any who drew the logical deduction that 
fasting communion was expedient or necessary. 

The Roman controversy, however, had not touched him per- 
sonally in the early days of his ministerial life ; he did not see 
how it was to affect him or his actions, now pressing him on- 
ward, now dragging him back ; but he did see that he meant to 
rise in his profession, and he saw the dangers of it attendant on 
this determination. There is a curious passage in one of his 
letters, implying that in his opinion zeal for the Church would 
probably entail loss of spirituality ; he speaks of a friend as 
‘a zealous churchman, and yet a man of deep and earnest 
personal piety.’ This ‘and yet’ is all the more curious 
because he always regarded those outside the church with a 
bitter and hostile feeling. He took what may be called a 
provincial view of Nonconformists ; he could not realize that 
they constituted other branches of the Christian Church work- 
ing with differences of detail to the same end. He was‘ agood 
deal hurt at the hold the Wesleyans appear to have on the 
better disposed among my people,’ &c. There was at no 
time any recognition of the good work done by those who did 
not agree with him. The cause of the Church—and indeed, 
for the most part, of that party in the Church to which he 
belonged—seemed to him always the cause of God. 

In March, 1841, soon after Wilberforce had become Rector 
of Alverstoke and Archdeacon of Surrey, his days were per- 
manently saddened by the loss of his young wife. For forty 
years—and this is the best thing about him—the wound was 
fresh. At the end his sorrow had the same unmistakable 
ring of sincerity as at first. His desire to escape from his 
loneliness, his unsatisfied family affections, were the reason 
of much which in his after life seemed unsatisfactory. If his 
apparently high spirits ran away with him in society, so that 
men marvelled at jokes inconsistent with episcopal sobriety, 
and stories which sailed very near the wind, the diaries 
make it evident that all this was a restless reaction from 
intense bitterness of soul when alone, and every allowance 
must be made for one who only in work or excitement could 
forget that he had now no real home. His wife’s mother, 
Mrs. Sargent, lived with him, and he was to her a tender and 
affectionate son; but true. domestic life died with Mrs. Wil- 
berforce—a shadowy figure in the volumes, but a very fair 
one so far as we can distinguish it. 

From the time that Mr. Wilberforce first sprang into im- 
portance beyond the bounds of his country parish to his 
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appointment to the See of Oxford the period was very short 
wherein to run through the subordinate stages of town incum- 
bent, archdeacon, canon, and dean, as well as royal chaplain. 
He was just forty when made a bishop, and he entered on 
this important office in the vigour of manhood and on the full 
tide of popularity. 

There can be no question but that the new bishop infused 
a new spirit of work into his diocese, and into the whole 
Church of England. There had been, indeed, excellent bishops 
before him ; his own diocesan, Bishop Sumner of Winchester, 
had been much more energetic, much more a real overseer of 
his ‘flock than has generally been recognized ; and in a great 
part of his episcopal work the Bishop of Oxford was but 
carrying out on a larger scale what he had begun when 
Archdeacon of Surrey with Sumner’s full concurrence and aid. 
Moreover, the current of Church thought was bearing the 
Bishop forward in the way he was desirous to go. The paro- 
chial clergy felt that the old arrangements for confirmation 
were unseemly ; the better class of young men about entering 
into orders looked for a change in the mode of administering 
that rite. But when all this is recognized, it must be admitted 
that Bishop Wilberforce directed the current into the channel 
in which it has since run, and that his dominant and organiz- 
ing mind never had work more congenial to itself than in the 
shaping a diocese which was to be the model for many coming 
decades. 

One of the earliest changes he made at Cuddesdon was to 
divide the whole upper floor of the palace into a number of small 
rooms in order to receive candidates for ordination into his own 
house. He made the examination a reality, and the few days 
during which it lasted a time of real spiritual exercise. It was 
but a few years before—perhaps in some dioceses the system 
yet remained—that an examination had been conducted after 
the following fashion. The candidates, not for the London 
diocese, assembled at an hotel in London. Soon afterwards 
the Bishop arrived, attended by his chaplain, passed hastily 
through the room bowing as he went, with a ‘Good morning, 
gentlemen,’ into an inner chamber. Ina few moments the chap- 
lain came out and said, ‘ Gentlemen, you will be good enough to 
translate on paper one of the Articles of the Church of England 
into Latin ;’ and as he retired he added casually, ‘ Should 
you find any difficulty, the Latin Articles are on the table.’ 
When this was done he reappeared, collected the papers, and 
said, ‘ His Lordship will now see each of you for a jinal inter- 
view.’ The candidates each filed into the Bishop’s room for 
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a moment of the most trivial greeting, and the young men 
were dismissed to assemble next morning at a quasi-private 
chapel for the ceremony. It was about the time of Wilber- 
force’s appointment to Oxford that a cleric in another diocese 
went to consult his Bishop on a matter of grave importance. 
Advice was shrewdly and kindly given, and the young clergy- 
man as he took his leave knelt and asked for his Bishop’s 
benediction. ‘God bless me!’ was the startled reply, ‘I 
never was asked for such a thing in my life. Come and have 
some luncheon.’ Now all that these facts, for such they both 
are, implied was done away at once in the Oxford diocese. 
The Bishop endeavoured to be the father of his flock, to know 
every clergyman’s inmost heart if he would bare it to him, 
as well as the state of each parish. His energy in visiting 
and directing was vast, his rule minute and inquisitorial, for 
he had to the full the defects of his qualities. When a man 
agreed in the main with his Diocesan he had thorough 
support, but if he were in any degree tainted with what was 
heresy according to the Bishop’s somewhat restricted views, ~ 
all the strength of an indomitable will, all the fixity of an 
unabating purpose were put out to crush him speedily and 
completely. The one curious exception among those who 
were accounted by many unorthodox is that of Mr. Maurice. 
The Bishop several times speaks of his earnest wish to have 
him in his diocese; he even writes to Mr., now Archbishop, 
Trench that he had endeavoured to make interest that 
Maurice should be appointed to a canonry at Christ Church. 
But it is characteristic that he never took any personal steps 
to bring him into the diocese. 

Next to orthodoxy after his own pattern, however, one 
predominant motive governed the Bishop’s nominations—that 
of obtaining men of position and wealth as incumbents for 
his parishes. There was much to be said in many instances 
for this determination, since many livings were of small value, 
with no wealthy inhabitants; it was of importance to bring 
in men who would restore churches and build schools. But 
the effect was none the less depressing on poor men that they 
saw rich ones preferred even to rich benefices, and knew that 
themselves had no chance from a Bishop who laid down such 
a plan, and stuck to it with the tenacity which was one of his 
main characteristics. 

Bishop Wilberforce, however, succeeded, whatever the means, 
in producing a diocese which worked after a few years like a 
machine. His clergy became almost all of one pattern. Over- 
High Churchmen like Mr. Allies were treated with scant fair- 
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ness, which precipitated them more rapidly to Rome ; Low and 
Broad Churchmen were so ignored and left out in the cold 
that within the limits of the three counties they almost ceased 
to be; the organization of rural deans was brought to 
perfection, and covered the whole with a network of the 
Bishop’s officers, exercising the greatest, though seemingly 
an elastic, pressure on persons who did not think with him. 

It took time, of course, to get the whole into working order ; 
but all was in train, and the Bishop was working with a 
twenty-bishop power, when the first real check came to his 
advancement and popularity, the first real suspicion excited 
that he was not in all things a fair and honest man. The 
Prince Consort had never, as we think, wholly liked him. 
That the Prince in many matters went far beyond his legiti- 
mate province is obvious in the pages of his most courtly 
biographer. To prime ministers, generals, and bishops he 
was ready with his advice in season and out of season. The 
Sovereign herself in a country like ours would seem going 
beyond her province had she written as her consort often did. 
In referring, therefore, to Prince Albert’s letters to Bishop 
Wilberforce on his appointment, we are by no means com- 
mending his interference, but simply using it to point out 
= he saw the Bishop’s weak points, when he begs him te 
take 
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The part of a Christian, not of a mere Churchman. Let him never forget 
the insufficiency of human knowledge and wisdom, and the impossibility 
' for any man, or even Church, ‘to say, I am right and I alone am right.’ 
Let him, therefore, be meek and liberal and tolerant to other confessions. 
. - . Let there be no calling for new rights, privileges, grants, &c., but 
show the zeal and capacity of the Church to stretch her powers and 
capabilities to the utmost, for the fulfilment of her sacred duties to the 
people in ministering and teaching. A bishop ought to be uniformly a 
peacemaker, and, when he can, it is his duty to lessen political and other 
aninosities, and remind the Peers of their duties as Christians. 


A practical and shrewd, even if an exceedingly impertinent, 
letter. How far the Bishop was from acting on it may be 
gathered from the entries in the now so notorious diaries. 

It is not equally clear that the Prince had as yet realized 
the shifty nature of the man, which was to come out so 
strongly on the occasion to which we have alluded—the 
appointment of Mr. Hampden to the see of Hereford. It 
must have been known to his intimate friends, though to 
himself it would at no time have appeared harmful, for it is 
quite evident that he always wished to aid God to bring 
about His ends in a way which was not displeasing to Him. 
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Yet such a passage as the following in a letter to his brother, 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, throws a flood of light on the cryptic 
windings of his character. 

‘T have seen a good deal of Bunsen. What a noble fellow 
he is! He is now, it seems, bringing to completion a truly 
noble plan’ (the Jerusalem bishopric), ‘ by which, I trust, on a 
back current, Episcopacy will flow into Prussia. It is at 
present an entire secret, but he has made me privy to his 
councils.” On a back current! Imagine the scorn of the 
honest Prince had he read this instance of ‘diplomacy’ so 
soon to be seen in action. 

In November, 1837, Lord John Russell recommended Dr. 
Hampden to the vacant see of Hereford. 


For full fifteen years, says Canon Ashwell, Dr. Hampden’s name had 
been associated with theological views which were distasteful to the two 
great schools of opinion which divided the English Church; while the 
third section, which by this time has risen into importance, was then 
og ST by the slender band of those who sympathized with Whately _ 
and old. 


Whether Dr. Hampden himself was the most conciliatory 
or genial of the band, the best with whom to make the 
experiment, may be doubted ; but just because the Church of 
England is an Establishment, and theoretically the repre- 
sentative of the collective religious views of the nation, we 
hold that a minister is bound to call from time to time men 
of all schools to its high offices, if only they can accept the 
formularies, notoriously elastic, imposed on them. Lord 
John thought the time had come for recognizing the party 
since called the Broad-Church, just as the Evangelicals had 
been accepted, and as no doubt the Ritualist party will be, 
unless Disestablishment intervene. Dr. Hampden’s teaching 
had been censured in Convocation at Oxford, but it were 
a monstrous thing if the accidental opinions of a shifting 
and irresponsible body were to dictate to the Crown whom 
it should or should not appoint to office. The sheerest 
Erastianism were better than the possible veto of bigoted. 
provincialism. 

So soon as the nomination was made, that stormy petrel 
of ecclesiastical politics, Bishop Phillpotts, of Exeter, wrote 
to the Bishop of Oxford to propose a remonstrance, which 
eventually was signed by thirteen bishops—exactly one half 
of the number who might have done so—the more significant 
among those who did not sign being Howley, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Copleston and Thirlwall, the scholar bishops; 


Lonsdale, the wise and prudent; Stanley and Lord Auckland, 
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both always tolerant themselves, and desirous of recognizing 
the liberties of the Church. After this the Bishop of Oxford 
struck in with the truly absurd proposition that Dr. Hampden 
should be required to refute the charges against him before a 
competent tribunal: absurd because so to have done would 
have been to admit there was at least a prima facie ground 
against him, and in his case, as in many others, his strength 
was to sit still. The Bishop then blustered a good deal about 
taking the case to the Court of Arches, and tried, under cover 
of this threat, to get Dr. Hampden to eat his words. This 
being of no avail, he for the first time carefully read the 
Bampton Lectures, on which the whole matter turned, and 
found, as Hampden and his supporters had known all along, 
that, in the Bishop’s own words, ‘there was no heresy in 
them.’ He therefore withdrew the letters of request, and was 
extremely astonished that no one was satisfied with his 
trimming. He tried by a back current to get Hampden to 
unsay his teaching, when he might have known, and, as we 
think, did know, that the same opinions had been held by Tillot- 
son and others before those days, and that no legal authority 
could take cognizance of the Bampton Lectures. Whoever 
wishes to read how the Bishop behaved in the analogous but less 
important case of Mr. Allies when suspected of Roman teach- 
ing, must examine not only these volumes but Mr. Allies’ 
own account of it in his work, ‘A Life’s Decision.’ Again 
the same shiftiness, the same desire to get round corners and 
evade legal responsibilities. 

It is easy to sympathize with the Bishop in his difficulties 
in the Roman controversy, for to him it became a very personal 
matter. His three brothers, his brother-in-law, Archdeacon 
Manning, and his daughter, all became Roman Catholics, and 
in so doing wounded him in a most tender point. For his 
hatred of Rome and his hard words about her never varied, 
nor could they have been exceeded by the Hot Gospeller 
himself. ‘The Sorceress of the Seven Hills,’ ‘Rome and her 
vile harlotries,’ ‘The draught of Circe,’ are phrases which 
occur over and over again; and so thinking, he could not but 
consider that sin, as well as intellectual weakness, was shown 
in conversion to Rome, and that a separation, which was 
perhaps to him as a bishop largely inevitable between him- 
self and those who had gone, might involve separation in all 
eternity. And it is but fair to remark that these hard words 
were just as noticeable when there was no political or reli- 
gious crisis, as when his daughter’s secession probably inter- 
fered with his advancement in dignity. 
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Had he been made archbishop, or even Bishop of London, 
the Church of England had seen still more stormy times than 
under Archbishop Tait. Where the prudence and Scotch cau- 
tion of the latter made the controversies excited by ‘Essays 
and Reviews,’ by the Colenso case, by the Ritual question, as 
little important as possible, Bishop Wilberforce would have 
‘upset the coach.’ The Pan-Anglican Synod, the revival of 
Convocation, and other fussy proceedings of the time in which 
Wilberforce was ‘the great Lord Bishop of England,’ were 
minimized by those who could not wholly prevent them, and fell 
far short of what Wilberforce desired. His dream appears 
to have been to make the churches in communion with 
England a great confederation vieing with the Papacy itself 
in power, organization, and extent. This was at the root of 
his interest in the Colonial Church and in the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, and explained even more than his hatred of doctrinal 
heresy, his indignation at the whole action of the Bishop of 
Natal. It was a noble ideal, and it is fair to say that the- 
Bishop had many such. He had his dream of a high 
standard of spiritual holiness, which never left him in the 
midst of all his mundane ambitions, though the entries in 
the diaries look more perfunctory as time goeson. He had his 
dream of peaceful domesticity, though, in consequence of the 
restless energy of the man, this was never realized even while 
his wife lived ; it was finally rendered impossible when she died. 
And so in the vision of a church which should outshine 
the Rome he detested, there was a grandeur not wholly 
eclipsed by the wranglings in Convocation, and the strenuous 
attempts to get round ministers, whom he addressed in 
courteous terms, and of whom he wrote in his diary in words 
of loathing and scorn. 

It is fair to say also, since it must be obvious to all our 
readers that this notice is written by one who knew the 
Bishop, but neither liked nor trusted him, that those who 
knew him most intimately loved him well. Few people ever 
had round him such a band of devoted workers, ready to 
write his letters, to take trouble for him, to mount him when 
he stayed in their country houses—and he was a bad and 
severe horse-master—and even to respect him, which was 
difficult to those who knew him less. 

And so we close this notice with feelings of compassion and 
regard rather than dislike. Mr. Wilberforce, if he wrote, as 
one may almost suspect, to lower his father in the eyes of men, 
has not done so in ours. He has shown us nothing which 
we did not know before of the Bishop’s lower side, though he 
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has given gossipy details ; but he has shown us his struggles 
after the higher life, and he has reminded us of the noble and 
untiring work for what seemed to him the highest cause of 
God. And if he identified himself with this cause, is not 
every man’s better self, as conceived by him, the pattern of 
his God? Theodore Parker never said a truer word than 
that if a stag in the American forests could conceive of God, 
it could only be as a very big stag. Perhaps God was to 
Wilberforce One who brought about things by a back current. 
When we recognize, as all must, without dwelling too 
much on the details, the larger vitality of religion in the 
Church of England, her increased care for souls, the order- 
liness of her services, the better working of a great instru- 
ment, we cannot but feel admiration for one who was for 
s0 many years ‘the very pulse of the machine.’ And when 


y -we see Mr. Wilberforce, like some unscrupulous surgeon, per- 


forming his post-mortem examination on his dead father, we 
perhaps wonder what spectacle we should ourselves present 
if our secret thoughts and hard opinions of others—and 
Wilberforce did but think on paper for himself alone—were 
bared to the curious eye. 

We part from him in peace, remembering his bonhomie, his 
bright versatility, his efforts after the spiritual life, and regret 
that the verbal portrait which will go down to posterity is 
the translation of the last engraved likeness in these volumes 
rather than that of the first. They are both by Richmond, 
the first in the vigour of manly beauty, with a far-reaching, 
earnest look in the’spiritual eyes and refined features; the last, 
astute, wily, worldly. Yet, as after death, in the dead face, 
the passions and weaknesses which overlay it often seem 
to fall away, and reveal the true man in his earlier beauty 
and grace, if the countenance has not been in itself that of 
an aged saint : so we would hope that our readers may receive 
from these volumes the impression of the nobler man whom 
Canon Ashwell drew, rather than of him who was drawn 
with that apparent accuracy, but real untruth, which often 
turns a photograph into a caricature. 
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Art. V.—Shakspere’s Immortals. 


Mayy a hand has attempted to draw aside the veil between 
the world of flesh and blood and that of spiritual essence, but 
can we name a single creation, from Milton’s fallen seraph to 
the fairy godmother of German folklore, which, regarded as 
an actual person of spiritual race, will not appear to have 
been stillborn through one or other of two fatal defects ? 
There are few indeed of these beings who do not proclaim 
themselves, on strict analysis, either, on the one hand, as the 
embodiments of abstract ideas, neither living, moving, nor 
having being, or, on the other, as mere human entities of. 
like passions with ourselves: and so narrow is the channel 
between this Scylla and Charybdis, that it would appear well- - 
nigh impossible to avoid shipwreck on this or that. Shakspere 
alone has peopled for us that other world with creatures whose. 
existence is as real as it is wekuman—who live in our ima- 
gination as vividly and with as vivid characters as his mere 
men and women, and yet are of an ethereal substance radically 
different. 

These creatures are the Fairy King and Queen, with Puck 
and the attendant elves; the three Weird Sisters; Ariel 
and Caliban. As for the Ghosts in ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ 
‘Richard III.,’ and other plays, these are of another race. 
They are possessed of no individuality apart from that of the 
mortals of whom they are the disembodied spirits, and have 
(with perhaps but one exception) a merely subjective existence 
in the mind of some one character in the several plays. They, 
therefore, form a study which, though of peculiar interest, is 
distinct from that of the objective spiritual beings enumerated, 
and will not be included in the subject of this article. 

Some minds there are to whom the supernatural element 
in the Shaksperian drama is incomprehensible, and even dis- 
turbing. I have heard the confession from more than one 
reader and lover of Shakspere that the intrusion of the super- 
natural (in ‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Macbeth’ more particularly) 
breeds a sense of unreality fatal for them to the dramatic 
tout ensemble. To these there is no reply but that the fault 
lies in themselves ; indeed, one might frame a test question of 
poetic appreciation out of this matter, like that famous one, 


* Young man, what kind of dreams have you?’ propounded by 


Charles Lamb’s humorous friend to youthful aspirants to the 
laurel. It would be equally pertinent to inquire of one who 
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lays claim to poetic taste, ‘What think you of Shakspere’s 
spirits?’ For when we consider it, how much of poetry, 
more especially of that class of poetry which has for its subject 
the wonders axid beauties of nature, takes for granted, nay, is 
founded upon, some kind of imaginative belief in a world of 
spirits! When a man looks upon nature through the micro- 
scope of science, he will see but so many forces for which he 
can glibly quote the equation—so many orders of fauna and 
flora to be differentiated by strings of dental formule and 
botanic barbarisms. The poet, and every man as he partakes 


~ of the poetic instinct, sees in all life, individuality and mean- 


ing. With this love of animate and inanimate nature, or 
perhaps we should say of natural objects—for a feeling for 
landscape was not a marked feature of the Elizabethan age— 
there goes hand in hand, I believe, a tendency toward a belief 
in supernatural beings, and in particular of such beings as 
those into whom the genius of Shakspere has breathed a 
definite, personal life. 

Our every-day language in relation to Nature owes no small 
portion of its piquancy to this tendency, which rises in finer 
minds to a yearning—to project, as it were, a personality into 
her forms. It is, indeed, the very foundation of that kind of 
metaphor which goes by the appropriate title of personifica- 
tion: We talk of the sighing of the wind, the whisper of the 
leaves, the roar of the angry sea, the frown upon the moun- 
tain’s brow. These phrases have, it is true, come to be 
accepted as current coin, so that we scarcely notice, and have 
almost forgotten, the image and superscription they bear. 
We have nowadays, moreover, so all-pervading a conscious- 
ness of self in our relations with the natural world that we 
are more or less blinded to everything but a reflection of our 
own moods and characters; we may even say, in our ageres- 
sive egoism, that Nature has being only in our own minds. 
But at rare inspired moments, when the sense of our own 
existence has for a time been lost in the presence of some 
impressive scene, we suffer her to forget her modesty and 
show herself in her true form and feature. Her external 
shapes then become to us a window where they had been but 
@ mirror—or, to descend still lower for a simile, not a whit 
too forcible for the theme, the glass disappears from before a 
favourite Turner at the National Gallery—and we are no 
longer mocked by the reflection of our own features staring at 
us from the purple hills and the golden sunset. We feel a 
strange awe stealing over us—a sense, thrilling and (to us of 
Teutonic blood) not always free from fear, that we are not 
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alone: that aged oak which stretches the shadow of one 
twistedarm across our darkening path—that exquisite harebell 
nodding her tiny cup in the flickering breezy sunshine—that 
forest lawn with the moonbeams dancing amid the strange 
grassy circles ‘ whereof the ewe not bites :’ we begin to think, 
despite our scientific training, that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. We 
are, then, more nearly able to guess what potentialities of life 
Nature may possess for those whose eyes are more entirely 
and habitually free from the film that obscures our own; and, 
turning to the poet, we find that these faint stirrings of life 
have found form and utterance. 

As he gazes upon the varied grace and beauty of flowers, 
and calls them each by its name, his affection twines itself 
around them, and he loves 


The marigold that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping .... 

.... daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March wiih beauty. 


The skylark carolling over his head is to him a blithe spirit 


That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Sometimes it is with an equally vivid personal feeling of 
repulsion that he is inspired towards some unsympathizing 
object in nature; as when the mourner in the melancholy 
churchyard expresses the emotion called up at sight of the old 
yew tree— 
Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 


Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones ; 


And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to fail from out my blood, 

And grow incorporate into thee. 


At another time it is with exultation he hears in the ‘ wild 
west wind’ the rushings of a mighty spirit, which is not the 
wind, and yet is of it, and he cries— 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is! 

What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
Be thou, spirit fierce, 

My spirit; be thou me, impetuous one! 
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From this gradually ascending scale of feeling, it is but the 
natural outcome when the poet is led on to the imagination of 
actual spiritual beings, ‘ unknown modes of being,’ as Words- 
worth expresses it, endowed with an existence independent of 
the material forms and forces of nature. The intermediate 
step (in psychological, not chronological sequence) may be 
illustrated in the literature of ancient Greece and Rome. We 
there perceive, as has been beautifully said by Mr. Ruskin, 
how it was a habit of thought with the classic mind to people 
woods and streams and seas with families of gods and nymphs, 
whose relation to the various elements was nearly that of 
soul and body, though admitting of a temporary separation. 

If we do not nowadays feel this vivid and vivifying sym- 
pathy with Nature, has not the popular diffusion of scientific 
notions something to answer for in the loss? The coverts are 
now, alas! all cleared away that were wont to harbour this 
shy, delightful kind of fauna. It is not that we know Nature 
too well—for who knows her more intimately than the true 
poet and artist ?—but that, approaching her in the analytic 
spirit, and making ourselves acquainted with facts concerning 
her rather than with her own sweet self, we lose the vivid 
personal charm and influence she possesses for those who 
approach her as a companion and friend. It is not of the true 
men of science that we speak, who have taken her to their 
homes and bosoms as a wedded wife; these have been con- 
tent, on signing the marriage contract, deliberately to resign 
all other loves for their one imperious, jealous mistress ; but 
in the case of all others, who do but dally with her as one of 
the many pleasures and pursuits of life, it is very questionable 
whether to have picked to shreds with a scalpel the rounded 
softness of an arm, or to have weighed the white and grey 
substances shut up by the Creator’s hand in a human skull, 
means necessarily to love and appreciate one whit the more 
the beauty and significance of man or woman. These pro- 
cesses are right and admirable means to a certain end, but in 
the hard, shallow realism, shutting out sentiment, which they 
foster, and still more, perhaps, in the commonplace, unlovely 
associations which they group around the objects of nature, 
they do not lead up to that healthy, delightful intercourse, 
that familiarity that breeds no contempt, through which alone 
we can hope to understand in the fulness of their meaning 
any of the works of God. And intercourse is no less possible 
with a brook, a bird, a flower than with our human com- 
panions; nor are these, any more than the latter, to be satis- 
factorily analyzed into their chemical components. What is 
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an ash tree? Surely it is something more than a grey trunk, 
gracefully springing boughs, and neutral green leaves; more, 
even, than a combination of all these into a symmetrical 
portioned whole. When all its mere qualities have been 
abstracted, there still remains a something which we cannot 
analyze, and which we can only say is the spirit of the ash. 
It is a sentiment of this that embodied itself among the 
ancient Greeks, and still embodies itself among the simpler 
and more poetical minds of our own time in beautiful and 
surely not altogether idle fancies such as those we speak of. 

In looking for the embodiment of creations of spirit-life in 
poetry, it is to the lyric rather than to the dramatic or any 
other form that we should naturally turn ; and there, generally 
speaking, they find their most congenial home. It is the 
departure from this unwritten canon that goes to render 
unique their treatment by Shakspere. Even in his dramas 
there is a good deal of the lyric element in their form and 
mode of expression ; their conversation is frequently in four- . 
syllable verse with a trochaic tendency: still more frequently 
it is in rhyming couplets, and some of Shakspere’s most 
exquisite songs trill in their dainty voices. But the part these 
creatures play is also distinctly dramatic; and before such 
scenes as those in ‘The Tempest,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ and ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ we fall back in speechless admiration 
at the consummate and audacious genius that can show us, 
with a success so triumphant, the citizens of two worlds in 
intimate relationship. The poet has woven together the two 
elements, human and spiritual, like the divers colours of the 
warp and woof of some fair fabric; and the weaver’s hand 
has been so true, and his skill so masterly, that the colours 
are in no degree mutually destructive, but blend together in 
perfect sympathetic harmony. 

The connection previously suggested between the imagining 
of supernatural beings and an intense love of nature does 
not necessarily imply that the poet is the inventor of these 
beings. The history of fairy mythology would take us back 
into times long pre-historic; they were certainly in being 
centuries before Shakspere saw them sporting in the glades 
and copses of Warwickshire. It is, indeed, not the least 
striking feature of his dramatic method that his materials 
are so often borrowed in the frankest and most straightforward 
way from readily traceable sources. In granting, however, 
that the idea, and in some cases the very names, of Shak- 
spere’s spirit-creations were ready to his hand, no whit is 
detracted from his merit as the true author of the beings we 
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meet with in his pages. It is now, I suppose, admitted as an 
axiom that originality in strict truth is in its very nature im- 
possible: genius itself can be evidenced only in fresh com- 
binations and arrangements, which, indeed, have all the effect 
of actual creation, but are not so. There is no such thing 
conceivable as a Minerva sprung in panoply from the brain of 
Jove. By originality then, so-called, we mean no more than 
a confession of our inability to trace back some idea to its 
parent germ. If a microscope of sufficient power be brought 
to bear upon any thought, even the most divinely instinctive, 
it will disclose many a far-off suggestion which the author 
himself could never have traced. From springs hidden 
among the crags of the mountain-chain trickle down the tiny 
rills destined to form by their union a mighty river sweeping 
on towards the sea, and no man can say at what point that 
river takes its rise. Raphael’s most glorious madonna cannot 
but have had an original in the lovely features and sweet 
maternal graces of mere humanity; but none other than 
Raphael could have conceived the combination, and projected 
it on glowing canvas for all the world to worship at. Shak- 
spere has done no less with other material and other touls, 
but with a result as splendid. 

Granting, then, that Shakspere received from other ages 
the main conception of what we will still call his creations of 
spirit-life, we shall not, however, attempt in this article a 
critical and exhaustive account of their origin and history as 
pieces of literary construction. The endeavour has simply 
been, taking them as they appear in their artistic complete- 
ness, to appreciate their beauty and their meaning. In this, 
as in all-analysis of Shaksperian creation, we must be aware 
of the fatal attempt to do anything that might be stigmatized 
as ‘moralizing Shakspere ;’ that would be deliberately to rub 
the bloom from the peach. The degradation in particular of 
these beautiful living creatures into mere galvanized abstrac- 
tions—the descent from dramatic poetry into instructive 
allegory—is nothing less than the descent from the rose to the 
cauliflower. It is a matter for congratulation that among our 
many degeneracies, not this, but the very reverse is the ten- 
dency of our own country and our own age. At the same 
time we shall offer no insult to the fairy-folk by studying their 
traits of character as we would those of the other dramatis 
persone with whom they are associated on equal terms; or 
by discovering, if we may, the more hidden relationships with 
‘human mortals’ into which, by virtue of their subtle essence, 
they are privileged to enter. 
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The three plays which have been named as supplying us 
with examples of our subject—‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ and ‘The Tempest ’—belong to what have been 
described as three groups, each homogeneous and separate 
from the rest, whether we arrange them according to the 
internal evidence of theme and style, or the external evidence 
of mere chronology. It requires, I believe, no great ingenuity 
to detect a correspondence, in a somewhat deeper sense than 
simple harmony with the tone of the play, between the three 
groups of supernatural beings and the three groups of plays 
in which they are respectively found. Roughly speaking, 
Shakspere’s earliest compositions may be said to be dramas of 
incident and passion, rendered interesting and charming by 
brilliant play of wit and fancy rather than by depth of 
thought and character-study. A later group of plays, not 
immediately consecutive with the first, is distinguished by 
subjects of the deepest tragedy, treated in an intensely 
thoughtful vein, which varies with the theme, from the height 
of grand and brilliant colouring to the depth of sombreness 
and gloom. They are many of them studies, which may well 
be called wrestlings with problems the most momentous in 
human experience. Again, before laying down his pen for 
ever, Shakspere wrote two beautiful and touching stories, 
wherein, on the whole, the tender and gentle predominate 
over either the tragic or the humorous; and though in form 
romances, they have ever been regarded as teeming with a 
deep and earnest significance. I cannot but think that this 
rough characterization of the plays in which the supernatural 
creations of Shakspere are met with will assist us in our study 
of those creations themselves. 

There is a favourite theory which one hears propounded 
with glib assurance in connection with any defects in the 
early plays, and thus it runs, that those plays, being the 
offspring of a boyish ardour and fancy, must needs have 
boyish faults. We are not, indeed, prepared to go as far as 
this, for, according to all the more competent authorities, 
Shakspere must have been verging towards thirty when he 
took up for the first time the pen of original dramatic author- 
ship, and must have been fully that age when he produced ‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ At the same time as a play- 
wright he was inexperienced, and, judged from the evidence 
of his plays, his character, like that of every earnest man, 
— seem to have been developing and maturing to the 
ast. 

We thus find in what may be called the human portions of 
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the ‘Dream,’ in spite of the extreme beauty and grace of the 
language, a certain crudity. The studies of character are 
not carried out with the combination of delicacy and vigour 
attained in later plays; though here we must make an excep- 
tion, by the way, in favour of Theseus, in whose character 
may be caught a glimpse of the suggestive and thoughtful 
vein, afterwards further developed in Jaques and Hamlet. 
The dramatic situation in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
though striking, becomes here and there unpleasing and even 
painful to the modern taste :—it is indeed curious that the 
spectacle of a lovely woman, whose passion for an unrespon- 
sive lover breaks through all bonds of modesty and conven- 
tion as she importunes him to take pity on her, may be seen 
at least three times among the dramatic heroines of Shak- 
spere, besides the instances which occur in his poems. The 
episodes of Bottom and his fellow-tragedians, rehearsing and 
acting their play, rollick withspontanecous fun, are shot through 
with a streak of the true Shaksperian humour. But it is not 
distinctively as a play of incident nor of humour, but of 
fancy, that the ‘Dream’ holds its honoured place in our 
affections. 


For its peculiar and transcendent charm we are indebted | 


to the Immortals—the grotesque, delightful Puck, that very 
English hobgoblin, religiously believed in by every honest, thick- 
pated yokel and rustic housewife of Elizabethan England— 


. .. » that shrewd and knavish sprite 

Call’d Robin Goodfellow .... he 

That frights the maidens of the villagery; 

Skims milk; and sometimes labours in the quern ; 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn, 
And sometimes makes the drink to-bear no barm; 
Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm; 


through an ecstatic delight in the ridiculous and malapropos, | 


half in spite and all in jest, possessed, perhaps, by that spirit 
of poetic symmetry in action which Mr. Swinburne has dis- 
covered in Iago, he would be for ever making mischief for the 
joy of revelling in it afterwards, but that he judiciously con- 
trols his frolics to fulfil the behests of his royal master ; Oberon, 
the imperial pigmy, presiding with Liliputian dignity and 
state over the realm of faery; Titania, the sweet, wayward, 
haughty queen of fairyland, dancing with her attendant elves 
by moonshine. 

What inimitable scenes are the first and second of Act IL., 
the sparkling prologue between Puck and the fairy, preparing 
the way for the entrance of the august sovereigns of fairyland; 
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the mock heroic ‘ difference ’—for to call it quarrel would be 
desecration—with its beautiful setting of imagery and pathos, 
gracefully waived at last by the delicate-minded Titania lest 
they fall to ‘chide downright ;’ and for /inale the despatch of 
Puck on his fate-fraught errand for the magic herb. The 
whole scene is wrought with so wonderful a combination of 
the real with the fanciful, and the graceful with the grotesque, 
or, indeed, with some subtle fifth essence of feeling that is 
beyond analysis, that the spectator cannot but feel himself 
upon some other footing with the fairies than with the human 
actors in the drama. These latter hold to the immortals the 
indescribable relation of the sunlight to the moonshine, or of 
the human voice to the rock-born echo. It is as though a 
fine gauze veil were hung between us and them, spreading a 
faintness and delicacy over their words and actions quite 
undefinable and most exquisite. 

It is to be noticed as a special feature of this play that the 
spirits are, with certain exceptions, invisible to mortal eye, 
and inaudible to mortal ear. Bottom is indeed privileged, 
when under a spell, to become the ‘ long-eared love’ of Titania, 
waited on by those delightful lackeys, her attendant fairies ; 
and Puck, by his sportive mockeries of the human voice, 
keeps the peace between the two enraged lovers. But these 
are such exceptions as only prove the rule; nor must we 
construe au grand sérieux the half-playful taunts inter- 
changed between the royal wranglers of too great favours 
vouchsafed to mortal kind. Oberon himself, though he is 
really the Deus ex machind of the whole action, never comes. 
into immediate relationship with the human actors, but exerts 
his power entirely from without. The supernatural element 
may be said to play the part of a presiding genius or Provi- 
dence in miniature; bringing about, indeed, by the way, 
through the agency of the perverse Puck, certain whimsical 
incongruities, but in the end, and even by means of Puck’s 
seeming inadvertence, apportioning to each, with unerring apti- 
tude, individual poetic justice. The lovers are symmetrically 
paired after a fitting interval of correction, Hermia for her 
wilfulness, Helena for her want of maidenly reserve. Bully 
Bottom is plagued past bearing with a haunting recollection 
of having been, or dreamed that he had been, an animal, the 
very thought of which is quite too painful to a nature of 
sensibilities like his; the wayward Titania is brought to a 
sense of her evil ways, and the surrender of her little Indian 
Page 5 and all this happens to each as though it had been 
a dream. 
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We can well understand that this play was the offspring 
of a mind intensely imbued with love of country sights and 
sounds—that quiet country which had been left behind for 
the comparative bustle of London life. ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ breathes the very atmosphere of a pretty 
English wood, sweet with the scent of wild flowers, and full 
of the rush of little wild creatures with bright eyes and glossy 
fur. The fairies are notably a rustic company. Peasblossom, 
Moth, and their fellows even carry their origin written in 
their names, but they are all equally the children of a fancy, 
sporting amid the fields and hedgerows of rural England. 
And it is to be remembered that in Shakspere’s time there 
were still rustic spots in England untainted with the foul 
_ breath of the steam-engine, and out of earshot of the bawl 
of the news-boy—in the days when, on the way from London 
to Westminster, it was a sore temptation to linger among 
the green fields that smiled between Paul’s and Charing 
Crosses. 

With all town associations the poet has shut out from his 
‘Dream’-the sterner realities of human experience. He has 
suffered himself to revel without restraint in the beautiful 
creations of his fancy, rejoicing in his power to set them 
forth tricked out in lovely dress, not looking with too keen an 
eye at their gossamer limbs, nor analyzing too closely their 
' part in the great drama of existence. The réle of the fairies 
as beneficent genii, directing from without the stream of 
human lives, is essentially the conception of a young, unques- 
tioning mind. It is continually the delight of childhood to 
fancy all the little troubles and sorrows of life (great and 
bitter enough to them) as suddenly disappearing under the 
- wand of some good fairy who makes it her business to right 
all the wrongs, reward all the virtues, punish all the vices, 
that in real life remain too often unrighted, unrewarded, and 
unpunished. It is in respect of this superficiality in the 
relations of the fairies to human life that they are most 
significantly unlike the other supernatural beings called into 
existence by Shakspere, to play their part in his later 
dramas. 

In passing now to the three witches, some explanation will 
perhaps be looked for of the grounds on which they have 
been admitted to a place among ‘ Shakspere’s Immortals.’ 
They certainly form a class by themselves, and (if we except 
Caliban) are the most earthly of supernatural beings. When 
we consider their power of vanishing; that ‘the earth hath 
bubbles, as the water hath, and these are of them;’ their 
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meetings with Hecate ‘at the pit of Acheron;’ their know- 
ledge of futurity—all circumstances far removed from the 
habits and attributes of mere humanity—we feel inclined from 
our modern point of view to admit their claim to rank among 
immortals. But we find that witches (I mean the poor old 
women who suffered as such) were at one time or another 
credited with all these powers, and it is, therefore, by reason 
of their introducing the extra-human element into the play 
that they form part of the subject of this paper. It is on 
similar grounds that Caliban will find a place further on, 
although his hybrid descent from his mother, a witch, and 
his father, the devil, might leave doubtful his exemption from - 
the ordinary lot of mortals. ane 

The drama in which the three weird sisters play their part 
is one of a group composed of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ King 
Lear,’ and ‘Macbeth,’ produced in an unbroken succession 
during the period between 1601 and 1606, when the mind of 
the poet, now in middle life and at the zenith of his intel- 
lectual vigour, seems to have been turned inwards upon the 
great and momentous questions of life and action. The plays 
enumerated are all, it is not a little remarkable, more or less 
exclusively studies of great natures gone astray, and, in a 
sense, ruined through some one inherent defect. Though 
tragedies in the truest meaning of the word, in which the 
action is in no way inartistically overridden by character, 
these four are, nevertheless, of a pre-eminently analytic and 
introspective order. This we may see in part from the abun- 
dance of monologue, employed more freely in these than in 
any other group of Shakspere’s plays. In ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Macbeth’ the incidents seem to have been selected primarily 
for their influence upon the character of the hero in each, 
and to be elaborated as they serve to illustrate its several 
traits: the very dramatis persone are largely chosen with this 
end in view. 

It is in the light of these considerations that we must 
regard the witches, who will then be seen to partake of the 
same general earnestness of tone, and the same subordination 
to the furtherance of the character-study. In keeping also 
with the rest of the play of ‘ Macbeth,’ they are surrounded 
by a lurid grandeur, with which is wonderfully blended the 
hideous and grotesque. 

Holinshed simply tells us in oft-quoted words that Macbeth 
and Banquo, sporting on the way and without other company, 
were met by ‘three women in straunge and ferly apparell, 
resembling creatures of an elder worlde :’ further on he alludes 
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to them as ‘the weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) the God- 
desses of destinie.’ From the scanty materials thus supplied, 
Shakspere has evolved the vivid forms of the three witches. 
We see in them, doubtless, an embodiment of the then almost 
universal belief in witchcraft, but they are also of distant 
kinship to the Gray Sisters of classic legend—Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos—weaving the web and holding the shears of 
human life and death: their mistress is Hecate. Very wisely, 
it would seem, our great artist has avoided the introduction 
of the devil, with the horns and cloven feet of popular super- 
stition. Strangely enough, the history of the supreme in- 
carnation of evil has from very early medieval times been 
characterized by the grotesque, merging rapidly into actual 
comedy rather than the grand and terrible; and before 
Shakspere’s time the ‘ moralities’ had degraded his Infernal 
Majesty into something irretrievably vulgar, by bringing him 
on to the stage in red and yellow to roar out the buffoonery 
and play the antics in his character of ‘ Vice.’ But despite 
their semi-classic form and surroundings, the three witches 
are in all essential respects English enough: the very concep- 
tion of supernatural beings hostile to goodness in mankind is 
foreign to Greek and Roman myth, and this is by no means 
the only case in Shakspere’s plays of very English characters 
masked in a classical or foreign guise. 

Throughout the delineation of the witches no detail is 
spared to show us their foul, hideous deformity of body and 
mind: the picture is filled in with true Shaksperian vigour and 
audacity. Old, wrinkled hags, bearded and squalid, they are 
‘disclosed muttering their obscene, malignant charms, and 
plotting evil against the bodies and souls of all who cross 
them. A dramatist of genius less absolutely great might well 
have shrunk from the insertion in such a play of episodes like 
that of the sailor’s wife, who ‘had chestnuts in her lap, and 
mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mounch’d,’ and of the filthy 
incantations in Act IV., Scene I.; not so Shakspere: every 
detail, however apparently grotesque and mean, that is needed 
to complete the vivid, almost staring picture in the poet’s 
mind, is unflinchingly elaborated. In their own infernal 
sphere the witches are of the baser sort, being not supreme 
even in wickedness; for they are angrily chidden by their 
mistress as ‘beldams saucy and overbold,’ for trafficking in 
riddles and affairs of death without her special commands. 

From this and other obvious reasons it is plain that the 
witches are not simply an incarnation of the power of evil; 
their province, and, so far, their dramatic end, are definitely 
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limited, the charms they prepare in the first and fourth acts 
being the two separate temptations to which Macbeth is in 
turn subjected. The first is that of ambition—the ignoble 
side of the vice, by which ‘ fell the angels,’ being here shown 
us; the second, still subtler and more insidious, a vaporous 
drop hanging upon the corner of the moon, is the fatal sense 
of personal safety and invincibility—immunity from the 
inevitable Nemesis of wrong-—for 


You all know security 
Is mortal’s chiefest enemy. 


Like all temptations, the witches’ spells would seem to be 
potent only so far as a man’s natural inclinations give them 
ahold upon him. We are left in no doubt of this from the 
first ; for it is proclaimed in no equivocal tone by the different 
bearing of Macbeth and Banquo when the triple salutations 
are delivered to each upon the heath. Banquo is not, indeed, 
unmoved ; he afterwards tells us that he has dreamed of the 
three weird sisters ; but against all evil influence therefrom 
his single-hearted guilelessness is a coat of proof: they have 
‘no part’ in him. But Macbeth, who starts, and seems to 
‘fear things that do sound so fair,’ has already, half uncon- 
sciously may be, conceived the idea they suggest. There is 
a friend within the citadel of his bosom; from the first we 
may see the spell at work upon him, in spite of all higher 
impulses and the wholesome fears that go so far to keep us 
from many forms of evil; and soon the witches have laid 
upon his very heart the chill clutch of their deadly fingers. 

We cannot but feel that much light might be thrown upon 
the relations between the tempters and their victim by certain 
lines in Hecate’s speech (Act III., Scene 5) if their meaning 
could be enfirely grasped. They are the following— 


And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 


Is not this passage meant to tell us that the great purpose of 


‘the charms is to win over Macbeth to the side of evil, so that 


for its own sake he may learn to love it, coming thereby into 
a filial relationship of a grim and awful kind with these weird 
sisters and their mistress; but that until now he has been 
an irresolute, half-hearted sinner, with some faint, diluted 
drops of ‘the milk of human kindness’ still uncleansed out of 
his nature ? 
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What thou wouldst highly 
That wouldst thou holily—wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. 


‘ As others do,’ he has kept up some sort of struggle, however 
feeble, against the evil which he indeed commits, but commits 
only as means to other and, in themselves, innocent ends. 
If this be the significance of the passage, then the second 
charm which the sisters are about to prepare would seem to 
have the desired effect, namely, of making him utterly reck- 
less and desperate, wading through a sea of almost purposeless 
_— and bloodshed to a goal of failure and ignominious 
death. 

As with the fairies in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ so 
in ‘ Macbeth,’ there is a close relationship between the spirit- 
creations and the mute forces of nature; but here it is the 
‘blasted heath’ which gives birth to hideous abortions who 
‘hover through the fog and filthy air,’ heralded by the 
thunder and lightning and howl of tempest—there it was a 
lovely woodland scene, peopled with dainty, playful creatures 
of beauty and delight. Indeed, as far as composition is con- 
cerned, the parallel might be carried some way further ; but 
in the réle which the spirits fill in the two plays there will 
have been seen a radical distinction, and, from a philosophic 
- point of view, an advance from the earlier to the later play. 
In the ‘ Dream’ their part was to control and transform the 
moods of mortals; the magic herbs and asses’ heads acted 
upon them ab extra, and independently of the volition of the 
subject. Here it is influence which the supernaturals exert, 
stimulating tendencies, and thus developing character from 
within, and their power is limited by the sovereignty of the 
human will. With but a slight violence to the play, Macbeth’s 
own nature, prompted by opportunity, may be the origin of 
suggestion and self-deception, and the action of the drama, 
though doubtless degraded, will become as true in literal 
— of fact as Shakspere has made it lofty in poetic 

ction. 

The only other beings of an order other than human which 
come within the scope of this article are to be found in ‘ The 
Tempest,’ one of the very last dramas, as far as we can tell, 
written by the great poet. In external form it belongs to the 
romantic drama, and thus is so far a return to the style of 
earlier plays. The incidents are characteristically those of a 
romance. ‘The good Duke Prospero with his infant daughter 
is cast adrift in a rotten boat, but safely lands by good fortune 
upon a desert island, as yet, not honoured with a human 
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shape. Of this he becomes the sovereign, and by virtue of 
his magic arts gains sway over the sprite Ariel and its other 
denizens. By the aid of these spirits his enemies are brought, - 
through shipwreck, within his power, and subjected to magic 
influences, which ultimately bring about their penitence. 
Ferdinand, meanwhile, the son of the exiled duke’s most 
powerful enemy, falls in love with Miranda his daughter, and 
the play ends in reconciliation and happiness. 

But such an outline of the story conveys an impression 
totally out of keeping with the whole effect of the play; it is, 
indeed, one of the least intelligible to a superficial reader, and 
demands patient, thoughtful study at the hands of any who 
would even partially enter into its meanings. In its fullest 
significance it has probably never yet been grasped. For, 
romantic as the play is in its incidents, there is a sustained 
earnestness and even intensity throughout, and a broad ten- 
derness that is to be found perhaps in its great depth and 
richness in no other play. The poet seems, by virtue of an 
universal sympathy with all nature human and Divine, to 
discern the hidden meaning and secret of things, and set 
vibrating the subtlest chords of feeling. 

It is this characteristic of ‘The Tempest’ which has 
prompted the attempts made from time to time by almost 
every school of Shaksperian criticism to elaborate a key to 
what has been looked on as the allegory of the play. And, 
setting aside the more or less far-fetched nature of the gene- 
tality of these interpretations, the attempt is natural -and 
even inevitable. The spirit, Ariel, and the monster, Caliban, 
as we should expect, have always played an important part in 
these speculations, and indeed they are creations suggestive 
and pregnant with meaning. 

To the spectator Ariel appears as a lovely intangible thing, 
born of the soft breeze and the gay sunbeam, to whom life 
has no meaning but to sport among the flowers, and caress 
Nature’s beautiful offspring, amid the sound of its own air- 
conjured music and dainty singing; a creature incapable of 
solid right and wrong, and as untrammelled by the stern 
laws of duty as the butterfly or linnet, and with as passion- 
ate and elemental a delight in liberty. Ariel’s nature is 
supremely esthetic, exquisitely sensuous, but unmoral, even 
(mormally) unfeeling, for is it not ‘but air’? The mixed 
metal of hwman nature has been refined in a furnace seven 
times heated, and purged of all the baser dross, but with the 
loss, at the same time, of all the rigid consistency of prin- 
tiple, smelted away in the process. It is part, indeed, of 
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such a nature to side, perhaps unconsciously, with the good 
and beautiful in action, for to do otherwise would violate the 

erfect symmetry and grace of the whole being. But even 
lone its all-subduing passion for freedom overrides somewhat, 
in the sphere of feeling at least, the gratitude fitly due to the 
magician for his timely succour; and the correspondent 
appeal from him is made not to right sentiment so much as 
to the fear of longer servitude in future. 

The exact counterpart of Ariel is found in the monster 
Caliban. Begotten by the devil upon the foul witch Sycorax, 
he is ‘a thing most brutish,’ a ‘demi-devil.’ Where Ariel is 
sensuous and esthetic, he is dull and sensual—the alloy and 
dross that is left of human nature when all the pure, fine 
~ metal has been smelted out. 

In a still further sense the monster is the complement of 
the sprite; for, though utterly without gratitude to his bene- 
factor, it is not because he is by nature incapable of good, 
otherwise he could be but negatively evil. Prospero says he 
is one— 

Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill. 


He is positively immoral. He had actually loved his instructor 
and benefactor till his overmastering brute instincts of do- 
minion and lust had scope for exercise in Prospero’s kingship 
and his daughter’s beauty. 

We may see this feature also in his instinct of worship, 
blind indeed, but cutting him off absolutely from such a 
spiritual essence as that of Ariel. He worships his dam’s 
god, Setebos. Robert Browning, indeed, in his wonderful 
poem has given him some sort of conception, ‘ while he kicks 
both feet in the cool slush’ of a Deity whom he calls 
‘ The Quiet,’ beyond Setebos, and out of reach of his strange 
anthropomorphism. Then, to keep more strictly to the play, 
he worships Prospero when he had proved himself more 
potent, and then Stephano, being indeed, as he himself 
confesses— 


A thrice doubl asse 
.... to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool. 


Still, though doubtless wofully misdirected, he has within 


him that feeling after a something to venerate that redcems 
him from the brute. 
In the light of these traits, we shall, it would appear, bi 
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making a grave mistake if we look upon Caliban as irre- 
trievably and unredeemedly evil, and this in spite of his 
deformity, physical and moral, and in spite of Prospero’s 
natural abhorrence and despair of his regeneration. In 
Act II., Scene 2, where Stephano and Trinculo come across 
the monster, his simple earnestness certainly shows to very 
great advantage beside the coarse and selfish egoism of the 
one and the disgusting meanness, the ‘jesting monkeyism’ 
of the other. This effect, which cannot but be caught by 
the sympathetic reader, must surely have been foreseen and 
intended by the dramatic artist, and is in harmony with the 
idea above expressed. Nay, are there not other significant 
though less tangible indications of a nature far removed from 
the mere brute—a delight in Ariel’s sweet music, for which 
the clown and butler have nothing but jests—a feeling for 
nature—a touch of imagination? In view of these, we shall 
perhaps be constrained to modify our analogy of the two 
metals, and find that here and there through chinks and 
crannies in the overwhelming dross is caught the true lustre 
of gold, needing but to be worked and developed to yield 
good and precious metal. Is Caliban after all not the brute 
with a future bounded within the four walls of sense, but the 
savage with potentialities as wide as thought ? 

Caliban is, like Ariel, subject to the power of Prospero, and 
employed by him in certain services, though of a humbler and 
more menial kind. 


He does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serve in offices 
That profit us. 


But here the similarity ends ; for, beyond this, the relations 
existing between the magician and his two servants are 
totally unlike. They both are ultimately founded on sub- 
jection to his magic arts, but Ariel is a trusted loyal aide- 
de-camp, the chief agent in his high designs; Caliban is an 
abhorred and rebellious slave, one of his chief antagonists. 
Like Puck in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Ariel is the 
motive power of the whole dramatic action of ‘The Tempest.’ 
From its vantage-ground of air the spirit lays the foundation 
of the plot in the great storm upon which the play is built: 
thereafter, scene by scene, is gradually reared up the entire 
fabric in all its strength and beauty. Assuming many 
shapes and characters, now in the guise of a harpy, now 
of a ‘nymph o’ the sea,’ Ariel has many parts to play— 
baffling and schooling the wicked Neapolitans, guiding with 
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his charms and influence the young Prince Ferdinand, 
thwarting and punishing the brute Caliban and his fellow 
conspirators. Here, there and everywhere the heavenly 
music and delightful singing are heard; ‘i’ the air and the 
earth.’ Sometimes the music is lightsome, ‘sounds and 
sweet airs that give delight, and hurt not;’ sometimes 
strange and solemn, ‘a solemn air and the best comforter to 
an unsettled fancy,’ ever working out the great purposes of 
the musician’s lord and master. For if Ariel be the builder 
of the dramatic edifice, Prospero is its designer and architect. 
Nay, we are shown the outlines of a still higher power 
looming vaguely behind even the magician’s commanding 
figure ; for the spirit tells us, ‘I and my fellows are ministers 
of Fate.’ 

Dramatically, however, it is upon Prospero that Ariel and 
' the other sprites are dependent for their movement, and it 
is in this absolute dependence upon a human master that 
they are differentiated most distinctly from all those of other 
plays. Their whole existence, again dramatically speaking, 
is bound up in Prospero’s will, and apart from it they have 
no relation to any of the other characters. They are simply 
and purely his agents, a little restive, indeed, and impatient 
under the yoke which he has temporarily laid upon their 
neck, but still, apart from that yoke, nonentity. In ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ the spirits were the source of their 
own existence, their own will being the only spring of action. 
In ‘Macbeth’ they are an incarnation of one form of diabolic 
force, representing that element of evil outside man’s nature 
which corresponds to and calls into play the tendency to evil 
within. In ‘The Tempest’ they are under the control of a 
human will, and are the agents by aid of which that will 
makes itself felt on others external to it ; they are, in fact, the 
influences which Prospero, in virtue of his magic book, his 
high intellectual power, brings to bear upon various other 
characters in the drama. True to the nature of such in- 
fluence as we see it in the lives of men and women, the spirits 
enter in some subtle sense into the character of each one 
subjected to it, taking for each in turn the place of memory, 
imagination, conscience. 

In order still further to illustrate the réle assigned to Ariel, 
a rough sketch of what may possibly have been the source 
of this undercurrent of meaning in the play, is suggested in 
conclusion. 

It was when Shakspere had reached the later period of 
middle life, and was meditating retirement into the quiet 
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life of a country squire, that he took up his pen almost for 
the last time in writing ‘The Tempest.’ Full of thoughts of 
his busy eventful life, now at a close, and its struggles ended, 
the great thinker wove these retrospective feelings into the 
fabric of the play, identifying himself with Prospero, the 
much tried, but in the end calmly triumphant, hero. And 
who shall say that he had no idea of his own conflicts with 
sensuality, with pride, and other unruly elements in his 
nature, while he pourtrayed those of Prospero with the brute 
Caliban, and the worldly-minded base Antonio? ‘The victory 
was in the end secured by the magic power of his higher 
nature, his imagination, his lofty principle, his generosity 
and religious feeling—all those powers, in fact, which endow 
aman with true sovereignty, whether it be sovereignty over 
his own lower instincts or over the minds of others; the 
sovereignty of the man of will and character over his fellows, 
and of the poet over his readers. 

When these plots had been overthrown, his own life saved, 
the honour of Miranda his child, the ‘ heir of his invention,’ 
kept inviolate, ‘the deceiver pardoned,’ and Prospero is 
taking a solemn farewell of his magic, can we fail to see the 
poet bidding adieu to the art at which he had laboured so long, 
and by which he had accomplished so much? And when at 
length the ex-magician is about to retire to Milan, ‘ where 
every third thought shall be his grave,’ and surrenders his 
daughter to young Ferdinand, have we not a vivid picture of 
the poet seeking a retreat for the remainder of his years in 
the peaceful, uneventful life of a country gentleman, be- 
queathing to the tender mercies of posterity his drama, the 
virgin daughter of his dearest affections and hopes ? 

HARRY BEIGHTON. 
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(1) Seritti Inediti di Ludovico Antonio Muratori. Seconda 
Ediziona. Coll’ Aggiunta di LXIV. Lettere. A cura di 
Corravo Ricci. Bologna, 1880. 

Inedited Writings of Muratori. Second Edition. With the 
addition of Sixty-four Letters. Edited by Conrap Riccr. 

(2) Miscellanea di Storia Italiana. Edita per cura della Regia 
Deputazione di Storia Patria. Tomo VIII. e XVIII. 
Torino, 1879. 

Miscellanies of Italian History. Edited by the Royal 
Commission of History. Vols. VIII. and XVIII. 


Ir has often been remarked that the profession of literature 
is an essentially modern development of civilization ; that the 
man of letters, who is ex professo that and nothing else, 
is a product peculiar to these our latter days. The observa- 
tion would perhaps be more accurate if it were said that a 
man of letters may now, for the first time in the world’s 
history, live, more or less satisfactorily, by his profession as 
such, for the novelty of the thing seems to extend no further 
than that. Ludovico Antonio Muratori was very essentially a 
littérateur, and a remarkably typical one, under conditions 
and circumstances singularly different from anything that 
exists in our time and country. And it has seemed to me 
that it might be not uninteresting to writers and readers of 
the present day if occasion were taken from the appearance of 
the above-named publications to give some account of the life 
and labours of a man whose name, indeed, never has been 
and never can be forgotten by historical students, and the 
title of whose principal work must always be a household 
word among them; but the highly characteristic and typical 
manner of whose life and habitudes, and great part of whose 
labours, have been long since forgotten—if, indeed, anything 
were ever known of them in this country. 

Signor Corrado Ricci has done his work thoroughly well. 
He is very completely master of his subject himself; and he 
has succeeded in making the modern reader acquainted with 
the person, life, character, and environment of the great 
Italian scholar much more perfectly than has heretofore been 
possible even to Italian students ; while the information which 
has been obtainable from the old ‘ lives’ of Muratori, whether 
from that by Muratori Soli, his nephew, or from the others, 
which are still iess satisfactory, is now placed at the dispo- 
sition of the reader, not only at much less cost of labour, but 
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in far pleasanter form. But Signor Ricci’s title-page does not 
describe the work to which it is prefixed with any sufficient 
accuracy. ‘The reader might expect to find in it all that 
remains unpublished of Muratori’s works—unless, indeed, he 
were previously sufficiently acquainted with the subject to 
know that it was impossible that these should be contained 
within the compass of one octavo volume. Possibly it might 
be urged that the absence of the definite article—the title being 
‘Seritti Inediti,’ and not ‘Gli Seritti Inediti ’"—is a sufficient 
indication that some only of the unpublished works of the 
author are to be found in the new volume. But the adver- 


tisement thus afforded is scarcely sufiicient. Then, again, 


Signor Ricci’s title gives no hint of a very valuable portion of 
that which the reader will find in his volume. Of course 
brevity, and the appearance of a title-page, such as the nine- 
teenth century expects it to be, have to be consulted. Our 
great-grandfathers would have written on the title-page of 
the volume before us: ‘Some of the Unpublished Writings of 
Muratori, together with a very detailed examination of the 
whole mass of Manuscripts left by him, and the publication 
for the first time of Sixty-four Letters; to which has been 
prefixed a very valuable and hitherto unpublished Autobio- 
graphical Paper addressed by Muratori to the Count of 
Porcia; the whole illustrated and completed by sundry Intro- 
ductions and Excursus by the Editor.’ 

All this is contained in the one royal octavo volume of 782 
pages, which Signor Corrado Ricci has given us; and it all 
has been done remarkably well. And now we will exercise 
such powers of compression as we may attain to in an attempt 
to reproduce as faithful a picture of the rare old scholar and 
his environment as may be possible within the limit of a few 

ages. 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori was born of parents in the 
position of gentlefolks, but in very straitened circumstances, 
at Vignola, a townlet prettily situated at the foot of the fore- 
most slopes of the Apennines, about twelve miles to the south 
of Modena, within the dukedom of the House of Este, on the 
21st of October, 1672. 

The usual stories are told of his precocious love of books and 
of study, and of his portentous memory, doubtless in this 
case with much truth. So strongly developed was the boy’s 
bent towards learning that his father sent him to Modena to 
pursue his studies in his thirteenth year. Much before this 
he had learned all that little Vignola could teach him ; but 
the economical difficulties in the way of sending him to the 
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capital were only with much difficulty overcome by his parents 
in 1685. 

At Modena he was placed in the hands of the Jesuits, and 
always afterwards spoke of them as excellent teachers. 
Under their care he very soon became a very competent 
Latinist; but not till later, and probably never at all, had 
much claim to be considered a Grecian. He gives us no dates 
in the extremely interesting autobiographical letter which he 
wrote at the urgent request of his friend Count Porcia ; but it 
must have been subsequently to the conclusion of his gram- 
matical education by the Jesuits that he was seized with a 
desire to study the inscriptions and medals left in such abun- 
dance to the modern Italians by the former inhabitants of their 
country. 

‘I found,’ writes he, ‘that field very delightful, very vast, 
and, what is more, not altogether discovered ; and therefore 
the very thing for him who is in pursuit of glory and honour. 
But he who is minded to attempt that career will soon find 
what I found, namely, that very little is to be done in the 
field of erudition without the assistance of the Greek, and 
of great abundance of books. ... . These two difficulties 
troubled me much. But it was not long before I succeeded in 
obtaining access to the library of a monastic community, 
certainly not very extensive, but furnished with many of the 
most valuable works. There with great delight I proceeded in 
my novitiate of ancient learning. And as to Greek, with a 
good Clenardus,* and a couple of Greek vocabularies, one a 
compendious one of Schrevelius, and the other a more diffuse 
one of Henry Stephens, I began the study of that most 
noble language pertinaciously by myself. And I did not lose 
my labour or my lamp-oil. Certainly an active mind may 
learn the language without any master; but oh! how happy 
are those who in such a pursuit have a good master, and 
apply to it betimes—that is, in the tender years of childhood. 
When the bones are formed, and the mind is altogether turned 
to the learning of things, it is with difficulty that it can force 
itself to the wearisome study of words, which is necessary for 
a beginner. And when at a more mature age I applied my- 
selfto the study of Hebrew, I confess that I did not find in 
— patience enough to follow that unflowery path very 
ar.’ 

Long before this, when he could have been not more than 
eight or ten years old, it is amusing to find him giving in- 
dication of that eminently practical turn of mind which 
* Professor of Greek in the University of Louvain, nat. 1495. 
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especially distinguished him throughout his career, by 
seriously objecting to the introduction of the Latin names of 
birds, plants, fishes, and such matters in the vocabularies, 
which he was required to commit to memory, on the score 
that it was little likely that they would be found useful in the 
further prosecution of his studies, and in all earnestness pro- 
jecting the compilation of a better selection, from which he 
expected, as he says when writing some half a century after- 
wards, no small praise and glory. 

Having completed under the Jesuit fathers his grammatical 
studies, he of course was taken through the old-established 
curriculum of the Trivio and Quadrivio., Then ‘in moral 
theology I had for my master Father Giovanni Giuliani, of 
the Company of Jesus, a man of very rare talent and great 
learning, as his published works show. In scholastic theology 
I could have wished a better guide. However, I accommo- 
dated myself to take him as he was, and to write disquisitions 
on useless questions, though internally I frequently revolted 
against such discipline.’ 

All this, however, was preparatory to the professional study 
of moral theology and civil and canon law, to which career 
-his father destined him. ‘Such was my father’s will. And 
many wise and kind friends pressed on me the same counsel, 
holding out to me the prospect of those riches and promotions 
which for the most part can be reached by an ecclesiastic’ (for 
he had from a very early age determined quite in accordance 
with his own wishes, and at first in opposition to those of his 
father, to take orders), ‘ only by these two paths. There were 
not wanting those who with the kindest intentions, held up 
before my eyes the Queen of Courts and of Cities (Rome), 
where excellence in jurisprudence cannot fail in good hope of 
high fortune. And truly I was not insensible to the 
allurements of such flattering hopes, and gave myself up to 
the study of law under the tuition of Signor Niccolo Santi, 
Counsellor and Secretary of State to His Serene Highness the 
Duke (of Modena). Fine visions truly! Fine castles in the air 
rather! For domineering predisposition very soon made them 
all vanish in smoke!’ Ina word, he found it impossible to 
force his mind to any save strictly literary pursuits. But he 
seems to have wavered for a short time, and to have nibbled a 
little here and there in the vast and flowery field he found 
open to him, before he recognized and settled down to the 
real work of his life. 

He had from a very early period been an eager devourer of 
romances, and was specially delighted with those of Mdlle. 
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Scuderi. And when long subsequently looking back at the 
progress of his mind during those youthful years, he expresses 
the opinion that such readings were useful to him as opening 
and awakening the intelligence, and giving a taste for reading. 
But he at the same time warns his reader that similar results 
might very probably not follow in other cases, and that he 
cannot advise young persons to follow his example, even 
though they should have the same good fortune that he had 
in not falling upon works morally objectionable. 

Abandoning definitively, therefore, law and morality—la 
morale, by which he means what we call casuistry— 


I gave every instant that I could spare from the schools and lectures to 
the study of belles lettres and poetry, reading with desperate avidity the 
poets and the masters of style, and the criticisms and defences of the poets 
against their critics. Studies of this sort touched me to the heart. But, 
unhappily, my taste in eloquence and in poetry was that which prevailed 
in those days—an admiration for conceits and affectations even when they 
were false. In those days I thought poor Petrarch a very dry and sapless 
writer, and the Petrarchisti yet more so; not so far wrong, perhaps, 
though I did not know it, in this latter respect. 

Some Italian verses of mine obtained for me access to the society com- 
posed of the most cultivated young men in Modena at that time, contem- 
poraries of my own, all of them of a studious turn, full of talent and 
innocent mirth. 


He gives the names of the leading spirits among them, but, 
alas! oblivion has covered them, and it can interest no living 
man to name them. Among the masses of his manuscripts 
examined and catalogued by Signor Corrado Ricci are two or 
three small attempts at poetry—e.q., four satirical sonnets on 
his Jesuit teachers, which the judicious editor has not seen fit 
to print. But evidently ‘the father of Italian history’ had 
not yet found his right path. And the lively interest and pre- 
occupation which he manifested even at that early age as to 
all that had been written about the poets and poetry indicate 
the predestined littérateur rather than the predestined poet. 

He goes on to tell us how, from reading Quintilian, 
Libanius, Seneca the elder and the younger, he was led to 
the study of the Stoic philosophy, which he pursued in the 
pages of Epictetus and Arrian; how it seemed to him that 
that philosophy was ‘a living rock against which all the mis- 
fortunes and injustices of men might beat in vain;’ how he 
had never repented in later life of having given himself to 
such studies ; but how the experience of the world and a wider 
knowledge had taught him that the only consolation for the 
ills of humanity is to be found in Christianity. These studies 
led him to the work of Justus Lipsius. 
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And as in reading one thing leads to another, I was lead by the perusal 
of the various critical and erudite works of that author on the subject of 
Roman antiquities to an intense admiration of profane erudition. At 
once, therefore, I betook myself to the prose works of the ancient authors, 
and to as many of the modern writers on criticism and erudition as I 


could lay hands on, and to the study of the inscriptions and medals of © 


antiquity. 


It will readily be understood by what easy and almost im- 
perceptible steps the latter pursuit led him to the study and 
historical knowledge of the middle ages; and there at length 
the true work of his life was found. 

Signor Ricci has been led by his very accurate and laborious 
examination of the immense and heterogeneous mass of the 
papers left by Muratori and still extant, to divide them into 
seven categories, of which he treats in as many separate 
sections of his book. And in each case he prefixes an elabo- 
rate introduction to the papers belonging to that branch of 
his subject. The first consists of the papers pertaining to the 
divers objects of study to which he had at any time directed - 
his attention, containing three ‘files’ of papers, comprising 
forty-eight bundles, or ‘fasciculi.’ The notes begin from the 
very beginning of his residence in Modena in 1685. Anda 
very brief examination of the catalogue of them is sufficient 
to demonstrate the extraordinary and all-embracing hetero- 
geneousness of the subjects which attracted him, and the un- 
shrinking laboriousness and thoroughness of the methods by 
which he pursued them. 

_ The earliest of these papers contain his scholastic exercises, 
mingled with evidences of the spontaneous working of his own 
mind. For instance, at the end of a copybook containing 
writing copies we find ‘Several observations concerning the 
use of Metaphors.’ In the blank page of another book of 
writing exercises we find ‘ Beginnings of Logic,’ the words of 
which are ‘Omnis homo ut pote sensus rationisque particeps,’ 
&c.; ‘A Latin Epigraph on Saint Ignatius;’ ‘An Elegy on 
the Triumph of the Blessed ;’ ‘An Epigram on Saints Simon 
and Jude.’ The English reader, it may be well to observe, 
must not understand ‘epigram’ in any save the original 
sense. ‘An Kulogium of St. Martin;’ a copy of verses ‘On 
the blind man who carried the lame man on his shoulders ;’ 
‘An Eulogy addressed to the Duke of Lorraine on his victory 
over the Turks ’—these and many others on such-like subjects 
are contained in one bundle. In another we have various 
‘Bernesque’ poems, a sonnet on the horse, ‘four satirical 
sonnets on the Jesuits, a poem on a big nose, another on a 
tavern, a third ona lame man. In another bundle we have, 
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among other things, ‘An Academic Dissertation on Light,’ 
dated 1689—i.e., when the writer was seventeen. Then we 
have three books in quarto containing a dissertation ‘On 
Feuds;’ other three ‘On the Sacraments according to the 
ideas of St. Thomas;’ and a huge folio volume in which the 
young student has copied out the whole of Celso Cerri’s 
treatise on Grace, as well as other theological works by Dr. 
Diroys. Another book contains copies of the poems of 
Carissimi, a sonnet by Muratori on a preacher at his native 
Vignola, and notes on the French pronouns, and English 
phrases translated into Italian. Then among the heteroge- 
neous mass we come upon a dialogue, partly in verse and 
partly in prose, on the poetic capabilities of the Italian, 
Spanish, and French languages. Here are the titles of a few 
more: ‘A Short Description of Leisure ;’ ‘Three Dramas: 
The Warrior Nymph, Irene of Salerno, and Herodias;’ 
another unfinished drama—‘ On Revelations and Extasies: 
inquiring what degree of faith they merit, seeing that they are 
often contradictory and not unfrequently indecent ;’ hints for a 
history of various industries—of that of silk, for example; a 
compendium of the opinion of the Franciscan Father Lud. de 
Ameno concerning corporeal demons; superstitious beliefs 
and practices arising either from ignorance or wickedness ; 
studies on ‘ Locke on the Understanding ;’ copy by Muratori 
of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante, with Notes on a MS. of the 
same contained in the Ambrosian library at Milan; a life of 
Ludovico Castelvetro; various copies of MSS. in the cathedral 
archives at Milan and the ducal archives at Modena on the 
Rite and Ceremonial of the Church of Milan ; observations on 
various abuses observed by the writer to prevail among the 
clergy, specially the regulars, at Milan; very many alpha- 
betical indices—to ecclesiastical history, to ecclesiastical chro- 
nology, to the councils and heresies, of the MSS. in the 
Ambrosian library, of works relating to methods of study, of 
‘various erudition,’ &c.; copies of a large quantity of sonnets 
by various forgotten authors mostly, but including several by 
Dante— some of which, as Signor Ricci asserts, are inedited— 
some by Petrarch, by Guido Cavalconti, &c. 

The above are but a few specimens of the extraordinarily 
miscellaneous contents of these bundles of papers. The cata- 
logue of them shows that Muratori might in truth have said 
of himself, Nihil humanum a me alienum puto ! 

And it must be understood that this first section of Signor 
Ricci’s work embraces only what may be called the sweepings 
and refuse of Muratori’s mind and labours. The notices 
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respecting all the greater. works by which he is known to the 
world of historians and students are reserved for the subse- 
quent sections. 

Signor Ricci’s second section is headed, ‘Scientific and 
Literary Works.’ It comprises four files and forty bundles of 
papers. These relate mainly, first, to the idea conceived very 
early in life by Muratori of establishing a literary republic 
among the men of letters of his day, a scheme which he put 
forth after the fashion of that day under the pseudonym of 
Lamindio Pritanio. It excited much controversy, as may 
readily be understood when it is stated that the practical 
good sense which characterized the man so remarkably led 
him to attack the absurdity of the numberless academies 
which were the main feature of the Italian literary life of that 
day, and he published subsequent rejoiners to his critics in 
defence of it. Of course he soon discovered the impractica- 
bility of any immediate realization of any such plan. But he 
seems to have continued to think that some such organization 
might be effected with great advantage to literature and 
literary labourers. 

Secondly, there are papers referring to his once well-known 
and valuable treatise ‘On Good Taste.’ On which it may be 
remarked that the limits assigned to the term ‘taste’ by 
modern usage are calculated to lead the modern reader into 
error as to Muratori’s scope; which, in fact, was nothing less 
than an inquiry into the nature and limits of human faculties, 
and the best means of training, applying, and utilizing them 
for the production of literary work. He is led by his subject 
to consider all the fallacies, all the ignorances, all the affec- 
tations which disfigure the literature of his day. His doctrine 
may be summed in the precept so fearlessly to seek truth, and 
truth alone, as to be Nullius addictus jurare in verba. If we, 
in the search for truth, leave Aristotle and Augustine, St. 
Jerome and St. Thomas, we are more truly their disciples 
than in following them; for the finding of the truth was 
their highest object, for the sake of which Aristotle left Plato, 
St. Thomas improved on Aristotle, and Augustine, in his 
Book of Retractations, on himself. 

Thirdly, the papers comprised in this category relate to the 
treatise on ‘ Public Happiness as the Object of good Princes,’ 
which was first published at Lucca in 1749, with the addition 
of some immaterial passages and the omission of some others, 
which are found in the MSS. under examination. The prin- 
cipal of these omissions is one which, coming to light for the 
first time in this year (1880), is a singularly remarkable one. 
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It occurs at the end of the sixth chapter, and runs thus— 


A point, the treatment of which would be of the highest importance, is 
that of the system of landed property which has no small influence on 
public felicity. But inasmuch as this is too delicate a subject, and one 
which it might be dangerous to submit to the eyes of the public, I 
willingly abstain from it, praying only that God may not permit disorders 
to arise, which might issue in the destruction of our social system, together 
with the weakening of the holy religion we profess. 


On which passage Signor Ricci remarks, ‘ How wonderful a 
power of foresight !’ 

Fourthly, we have in this same category a variety of papers 
relating to the treatise ‘On Italian Poetry,’ together with a 
MS. copy of the work differing in Wany important respects 
from that hitherto known to students. 

Besides these principal subjects we have a number of mis- 
cellaneous papers indicating the extraordinary variety of his 
pursuits ; as, ‘An Examination of a Scheme for rendering 
Hempen Tissues equal to Linen;’ ‘Notices respecting the 
Cultivation of Mulberry Leaves ;’ ‘A Letter of Suggestions 
to the Duke of Modena in case he should have to go as 
Governor to Milan;’ ‘On the Political, Medical, and Eccle- 
siastical Management of the Plague ;’ a quantity of memoirs 
and letters on the forgotton, and now absolutely uninteresting, 
literary polemics of the day; sundry lives of contemporary 
men of letters, and a large variety of academical prelections, 

The third section of Muratori’s MSS. comprises all the 
notes and papers which have been found relating to the theo- 
logical and religious works published by him. They consist 
of seven files, containing seventy-seven bundles of papers. 

Muratori lives, and will continue to live, in the memory 
of scholars as the father of Italian history; but it is long 
since he has been heard of among men as a theologian, and 
it is probably the impression even of all those most con- 
versant with his historical works and value, that very little 
interest can at this time of day attach to anything he may 
have thought or written on theological matters. There are, 
however, two points of view in which such is very far from 
being the case. In the first place, the very evident struggle 
of his mind between the native shrewd sense and invincible 
love of truth which were its leading characteristics, on the one 
hand, and the necessities of his position and duties as a 
Roman Catholic priest on the other, is extremely interesting 
to students of mind and character. And in the second place, 
the consideration of his theological standpoint, and of the 
small amount of difficulty from without which he had in 
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occupying it, leads the reader irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the Church of Rome, so far from being semper eadem, has, 
in fact, retrograded as regards those characteristics which 
mainly influence at all events the popular mind in these 
communities which found themselves obliged to sever them- 
selves from it. © 

Signor Ricci opens his prefatory remarks on this section 


of the Muratorian MSS. with the following remarkable 
words— 


The books which Muratori composed on subjects of theology and reli- 
gion will seem to many to be scarcely worthy of being remembered, as 
though at the present day they could neither supply any need of the 
human mind which has so much advanced, nor contribute in any con- 
siderable degree to the prosperous progress of society. To others at the 
same time the recalling to men’s memory even so much as the titles of 
works which have been so artfully and so successfully condemned to 
oblivion, as monuments of licentious presumption and a Jansenistic 
spirit, will cause much pain for fear that harm should be done to the 
fervour and splendour of Christian piety. 


Of course Signor Ricci proceeds to show very elaborately 
that‘all such fears are vain. But the mere citation of the 
titles of some of Muratori’s theologic writings will be abun- 
dantly sufficient to show both that it was not without some 
difficulty that his character for orthodoxy was maintained 
in his own day, and that the outcry against any Italian priest 
who should maintain similar theories and ideas at the present 
day would be much more irresistible. 

The first of the different writings to which the papers in 
Signor Ricci’s third section refer is the treatise, ‘ De Ingeni- 


y orum Moderatione in Religionis negotio,’ &¢.; and it is evident 
g that that treatise did not escape the very bitter animadver- 
d sion of the more illiberal among his contemporaries. We find 


various replies and sketches of replies to attacks. We find 
also among these papers a copy, in the handwriting of 
Muratori, of a letter to the Father Inquisitor of Modena, 


Q, upbraiding him for his laxity and indulgence in not having 
m brought before the Holy Office at Rome that scandalous book 
le on the ‘ Antiquities of the Family of Este,’ dedicated to King 
le George of England, the heretical and illegitimate usurper of 
1¢ that kingdom; as also that still worse book, ‘De Ingeniorum 
a Moderatione,’ &c., which is full of heresies. 
ag It may be mentioned obiter that the dedication to a heretic 
e, sovereign was not the only cause which rendered Muratori’s 
he great work, the ‘ Antichita Estensi,’ hateful to zealous par- 
in 


tizans of the Roman Curia; for he defends in it, as in other 
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works more expressly dedicated to the question, the claim of: 


the Dukes of Modena to the sovereignty of the town and 
territory of Comacchio on the Adriatic coast, which was also 
claimed by the Popes, and was the cause, if not of bloodshed, 
of an enormous sliedding of ink on both sides. 

We have next a variety of papers relating to the contro- 
versy excited by the publication of the author’s works, 
‘Della regolata Divozione de’ Christiani,’ ‘De Superstitione 
vitanda,’ the general scope of which was the discouragement 
of the popular superstitions and pietistic practices of the time. 
Hearing one Advent a preacher in the cathedral of Modena, 
who brought a sermon on the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary to a climax by urging the duty of spending at 
need life itself in defence of that doctrine, Muratori was so 
revolted by the absurdity and immorality of such teaching 
that he took occasion in his treatise, ‘De Ingeniorum Mode- 
ratione,’ to refute it. This manifestation of his views upon 
the subject gave very great offence in many quarters; and 
it is related especially that the clergy of Palermo took up 
the matter with such violence that the entire body of the 
clergy of that city publicly proclaimed it to be heretical to 
condemn the taking of a vow to give one’s life in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the immaculate conception; and by 
way of practising what they taught, took a solemn vow to 
that effect on the next occurring festival of the. Virgin. It 
was in reply to this manifestation that the treatise ‘De 
Superstitione vitanda’ was written. In reading these works, 
and various other brochures on cognate subjects, the general 
tone and scope of which is sufficiently indicated by their 
titles, the reader is struck by the cautious and, as it were, 
ex officio, and almost grudging admission of the necessity and 
sanctity of those irretrievably authorized superstitions and 
practices which a priest of the Church of Rome could not 
but respect and uphold. That Muratori was very far indeed 
from being indifferent or careless, or even negligent, in his 
religious convictions, theories, and habits of life, his exem- 
plary conduct as a parish priest in Modena abundantly 
testified. His constant and unflinching activity in parish 
work, including a vast amount of not merely official visiting 
of the sick, but of general looking after and caring for his 
parishioners, was as extraordinary when considered with 
reference to the amount of literary labour with which he 
contrived to render it compatible, as was the liberality of his 
almsgiving when taken in connection with the slenderness of 
his means. But our readers will hardly need to be told that 
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all this signified absolutely nothing as any set-off or defence 
against accusations of laxness in doctrine in the eyes of the 
class of men who accused him. But what is remarkable 
specially, as a sample of the spirit of those days in Italy, 
is that, hot and widespread as was the indignation and out- 
ery against him, the whole of the tempest raised was, and 
remained, absolutely and entirely a literary one. The hard 
words broke no bones. The life of the laborious scholar, as 
Librarian of the Duke of Modena, Parish Priest of Santa 
Maria Pomposa in that city, Archivist, Author, and Editor, 
seems to have been in no wise disturbed or interrupted by the 
storm he had raised. . 

He was doubtless fortunate in the fact that St. Peter’s 
seat was then filled by such a man as Benedict XIV.* Had 
Pius IX. been Pope, matters might not have fared so easily 
with him! But Prospero Lambertini, the son of a Bolognese 
senator, who was born in 1675, and was therefore Muratori’s 
junior by only three years, had been his attached friend long 
before his accession to the Papacy in 1740. The character 
and tendencies of Benedict XIV. are better known to the 
world in general than those of most other Popes; and it will 
be readily understood that he was by no means disposed to 
second or lend his authority to the outcry of bigots against 
such a man as Muratori. Nevertheless, a phrase found in a 
letter of the Pontiff to the Spanish inquisitors was laid hold 
on, and an immense activity was used in spreading the asser- 
tion and propagating the belief that Muratori’s writings had 
been pronounced heretical by the supreme authority of the 
Church. But this triumph of his enemies was of very short 
duration. For the Pope becoming aware of the use which 
was being made of his letter, immediately wrote to his old 
friend the following very flattering letter, which is well worth 
translating in extenso— 


Dilecte Fili, Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 


The facts of the matter are as follows. With a view of making Mon- 
signore the Inquisitor-General of Spain understand that the works of 
great men are not to be prohibited, as he had recently done those of 
Cardinal Noris, even though some things might be found in them which 
may displease and which might merit prohibition, if they had been 
written by others, We adduced as examples the works of the Bollandists, 
of Tillemont, of Bossuet, and yours. <A copy of this Our letter was given 
in confidence tothe Procurator-General of the Augustinians ; and he having 
observed to Us that the letter was worthy of being printed and prefixed to the 
works of the Cardinal (Noris), We replied that it was not to be printed or 
published; but that if that were ever done, it was Our special will that 


* Lambertini of Bologna. Elected a.p. 1740, obit, 1758. 
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the passage containing a mention of the Abate Muratori should bevcan. 
- celled, seeing that We had introduced it for no other purpose than to show 
that it was Our intention not to be in any hurry to prohibit the works of 
reat writers on account of any small matter of a displeasing nature 

(dispiacevole) which might be found in them. The Father Procurator- 
General quite fell in with Our views upon this subject. But not two days 
had passed before, nobis insciis, he gave out a copy of the letter, exactly 
as it had been written. But as soon as this came to Our knowledge We 
sent for him, told him Our mind on the subject with much clearness, and 
prohibited him from approaching the palace so long as We may live. A 
copy of this letter came into the hands of Cardinal Quirini, who wrote to 
Us that, even if he had had it in his hands before his work on the Festivals 
went to the press, he should not have thought fit to make use of it. We 
replied to him that he had done excellently well; and he must not ever 
avail himself of it for the future; seeing that whatever had been said in 
Our letter to the Inquisitor of Spain as to your works had nothing to do 
with the subject of the Festivals, or with any matter of dogma or discipline. 

The matter in your works which has not given satisfaction here, and 
which you never could have flattered yourself could give satisfaction, 
concerns the temporal jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff in his States; 
since the subject is treated here in accordance with other principles, and 
certain hypotheses and even certain facts are not admitted. And you 
may be very sure that if the statements in question had been found in 
the writings of anybody else, they would not have escaped prohibition by 
this Congregation (of the Index). And if that has not been done, it is 
because the esteem which We, together with the rest of the world, have 
for your merit is well known; and that We have always thought that it 
was not well to give you pain on account of difference of opinion on 
subjects which are not matters of dogma or discipline, notwithstanding 
that it is the right of every Government to prohibit works which are 
displeasing to it, and are not conformable to its own ways of thinking. 
(Such is the sentiment on this subject of one of the most liberal men and 
advanced thinkers of his day!) This is the pure truth and simple state- 
ment of the whole matter, without going into any reflections or deductions 
which you yourself may readily make by the aid of your own judgment; 
and may at the same time observe whether We have had due consideration 
for yourself not only, but for your works. 

And therewith, embracing you with Our whole heart, We give you Ow 
Apostolic Benediction. 

Datum Roma, apud Sanctam Mariam Majorem, die 25 Septembris, 
1748, Pontificatas nostri anno nono.' 


0 
I might, if space and time were of no account, extract "4 
many other notices calculated to throw light on this depart > ° 
ment of Muratori’s works and character from the mass off ™ 
papers arranged by Signor Ricci under this category. But ii 
the specimens given will suffice, perhaps, to indicate the ten- 7 
dency of his mind upon these subjects, the nature of the I 
position with regard to the clerical world around him, which 
that tendency made for him, the superior degree of indulgencep ™ 
and tolerance which it was possible for a priest holding similar * 


Opinions to enjoy during the middle years of the eighteenth 
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century to what could now be hoped for; and, lastly, the 
truly wonderful amount and many-sidedness of his work. 

The next, or fourth, of the divisions into which Signor 
Ricci has distributed the huge mass of the Muratorian papers 
consists of those which relate to his historical works and 
works of erudition. They have been preserved in twenty- 
three files, comprising a hundred and forty-six bundles. 

Several items of interest might be culled from the more 
miscellaneous portions of these papers; as, for instance, that 
of a letter from the Governor Soragna, dated 28th October, 
1710, in which the desires and feelings of the inhabitants of 
Comacchio with reference to the great dispute between the 
House of Este and the Holy See, both claiming the dominion 
of that district, are described. The Governor represents the 
people as very weary of German rule, violently opposed to the 
re-establishment of the Papal power, but exceedingly in favour 
of the House of Este. Again, it is interesting to come across 
half a dozen letters written from London by Giuseppe Riva, 
between the years 1717 and 1720, in which the author’s 
correspondent describes to him the pleasure and interest with 
which the English king had been reading the ‘ Antiquities of 
the House of Este,’ and tells him of certain royal presents 
which were on the road to him by way of Vienna. 

But the great mass of this category of the papers consist 
of MSS. of portions, or of the entirety of some, of his great 
works, especially of the ‘ Antiquitates Italic Medii A‘vi.’ 
And as these monumental works, unlike his labours in the 
field of theology, have at no time ceased to be constantly in 
the hands of historical students and scholars, and may be said 
to be, at least as regards the nature of them, thoroughly well 
known to the literary world, it would be of less interest to enter 
into any detailed examination of this portion of the papers. 

It may perhaps, nevertheless, be as well to say a few words 
of the principal of these great works—the opus magnum—by 
virtue of which the name of Muratori has never ceased to be 
a household word in the world of literature, and will not 
within present human ken cease to be so. In truth, this 
colossal work stood quite alone, till Pertz, the late Imperial 
librarian at Berlin, strove to rival it with his equally colossal | 
‘Monumenta Rerum Germanicarum.’ (I am not sure whether 
I cite the title correctly.) Pertz did not live to complete his 
work; but neither, in truth, can it be said that Muratori 
completed his. It is difficult, indeed, to say when such a work 
can be said to be completed. 

That of Muratori consists of twenty-five huge folios, usually 
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bound in twenty-eight, the first, second, and third tomes 
being divided each into two parts. 

Of course, our readers are aware that Muratori’s work is in 
no sense a history composed by him,* but a collection of the 
works of original historians of Italy or of parts of it from the 
fifth to the fifteenth century, ‘quorum potissima pars nune 
primum in luce prodit.’ The title-page of the twenty-fifth 
volume declares it to contain an Index Completissimus. But 
the Italians are, and always were, very bad index makers, 
They do not seem to understand what an ‘ index’ should be. 
Truly a real index to Muratori’s work would be an incom- 
parable boon to students, but would involve an amount of 
labour almost equal to that of compiling it. The promised 
‘Index’ consists of sundry catalogues: 1. Of the authors, 
whose works have been edited for the first time or reprinted, 
distributed according to the volumes in which they appear. 
2. The same arranged alphabetically. 8. The same topo- 
graphically arranged. 4. Catalogue of diplomas and docu- 
ments chronologically arranged. 5. Geographical index. 


’ 6. Index of families mentioned. All very useful in their 


way, but far indeed from having the utility of a real index. 
It must not be supposed that Muratori has simply reprinted 
or even merely ‘edited’ the works of the vast number of 


-authors whose works he has admitted into his collection. 


ach work is preceded by very valuable prolegomena, and is 


/ 


accompanied by illustrative notes. 
The work was printed at Milan by an association formed 
expressly for the purpose. The first volume bears the date 


_ of 1723, and the last that of 1751. 


The fifth section of Muratori’s papers is entitled by Signor 
Ricci, ‘Documents and Notices,’ and contains a miscellaneous 
variety of notes connected with his historical studies, and 
which have more or less directly found a place in his pub- 
lished works. They are distributed into seven files, and 
comprise a hundred and ten bundles. 


In the sixth section (says Signor Ricci) I have gathered together all 
that concerns the person of Muratori, as the Lives of him, his Testaments, 
the Diplomas regarding his various positions as a priest and a man of 
letters ; and, lastly, the letters written by him—that is to say, some 
originals of these letters recovered by the care of his nephew. . . . The 
seventh and last section contains the twenty thousand letters addressed 
y him by about two thousand correspondents, some Italian and some 
oreign. 


* He did compile an entirely separate work of ‘ Annals,’ brought down to 
the year 1749, in eighteen octavo volumes: a very useful work, but essentially 
annals as contradistinguished from history. 
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Were it not for the physical impossibility of printing such 
a prodigious mass of writing in one octavo volume, a careless 
reader might imagine from the above passage that Signor 
Ricci’s book presented him with the letters themselves written 
by and received by Muratori. What Signor Ricci means his 
readers to understand is, that the files and bundles into which 
he has distributed the MSS. contain all the letters men- 
tioned, while his volume in the sixth and seventh sections 
contains only an alphabetical enumeration of them. 

The first part of Signor Ricci’s volume concludes with a 
chronological catalogue of the first editions of all Muratori’s 
published works. ‘They are sixty-seven in number, besides 
nine posthumously printed, a variety of small ephemeral pub- 
lications, and the immense mass of letters, which have been 
already mentioned, of which some further account will be 
given anon. , 

The list does not include either the ‘ Treatise on the Rudi- 
ments of Moral Philosophy,’ written for the instruction of 
the Crown Prince of Modena, or the ‘ Treatise on the Excessive 
Multiplicity of Church Festivals,’ both of which are printed in 
Signor Ricci’s volume for the first time. The former extends 
to fifty-six full-sized royal octavo pages, the latter to forty- 
two similar pages. As will be readily understood, the latter 
work is at the present day the more interesting; and that not 
so much for the value of aught that could be said on the sub- 
ject, as for the interest attaching to the evidence it contains of 
what it was possible for good, orthodox, and highly esteemed 
Churchmen to say about it at that day. It must be understood 
that the treatise now printed for the first time is not the sub- 
stantive work in which Muratori first, under the pseudonym of 
Lamindio Pritanio, put forth his ideas upon this subject, but 
is a defence of that work against the Cardinal Angelo Moria 
Querini—the same whose name we came across in the above- 
cited letter of Benedict XIV.—who had attacked it. The 
tract is therefore of an entirely polemical nature, and is neces- 
sarily less interesting, even in the point of view above indi- 
cated, than the original treatise which it defends, and which 
the world has long been in possession of. 

Besides those two treatises, Signor Ricci’s second part con- 
tains eighty-eight documents collected by him as throwing 
light on the modes in which Muratori conducted himself in 
the various positions he filled, on the methods of the compila- 
tion and publication of his great works, and specially on the 
nature and importance of his position at the Court of Modena, 
which, as he truly shows, was rather that of a trusted and 
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thoroughly confidential counsellor than of a mere librarian. 
And the documents in question do illustrate all this in a very 
interesting manner. But inasmuch as the outward events 
of his life, which were the practical and visible outcome of 
all this, can be related in a very few lines, and our space is 
limited, the more curious reader must content himself with 
being referred to Signor Ricci’s volume. 

Further : this second part contains the sixty-four unpublished 
letters promised in the title page ; and of these we shall say 
a few words presently. 

Before doing so, however, it will be as well to complete very 
shortly the few notices necessary to make the reader acquainted 
with the events of his external life. We left him when 
drawn aside by the mention of his studies to such cursory ex- 
amination of the documents relating to them as our space 
would allow, at the time that he had completed his youthful 
studies at Modena. 

We have seen that his proficiency in them had already 
availed to introduce him to the best literary society of the 
capital of his own native country. It will have been observed 
also that the names mentioned of the principal members of 
that society indicate that it must have been at the same time 
the best in the social and worldly acceptation of the term—an 
essentially aristocratic society. And Muratori, it must be 
remembered, was a poor young student, the son of poor pro- 
vincial middle-class parents, who could with difficulty pay for 
his education. And these facts may be accepted by the reader 
as an indication—a very trustworthy one—that the anti-ex- 
clusive and (in the best sense of the word) democratic spirit 
which has characterized Italian society in every period was 
fully as influential in the little Italian prince-ruled capitals 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as it is in these 
more generally deemed democratic days. It will be recollected, 
too, when the reader is constructing for himself a picture of 
Muratori’s life and environment in little Modena, with its little 
court, that the term Italy was in very truth but a geographic 
expression in those days; that she had no capital; and that 
all the little capitals of its various principalities thought 
themselves, and in most respects were, as good as the other 
little capitals, their neighbours and rivals ; that the landowners 
and nobles of each little state lived in the capital of it, and 
considered the inhabitants of cities a few miles distant, but 
governed by another ruler, as foreigners. Also it may be 
remembered that for long years past fighting had ceased in 
Italy to be the normal business and amusement of a gentleman ; 
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and that among that portion of the social body which was too 
old to occupy itself with flirtation and love-making, the most 
common, fashionable, and accredited method of alleviating the 
portentous vacuity of their lives was dabbling in printers’ ink, 
and playing at Academies, while one and all professed to have 
‘literary’ and ‘learned’ aims. 

Every little capital prided itself much upon its ‘learned’ 
men, and_ published exceedingly abusive and erudite works 
against the always antagonistic learned men of the other cities. 
Modena was, in truth, in Muratori’s days rather exceptionally 
well endowed with men of some real merit in the world of 
letters ; and the great historian was justified in a great degree 
in considering himself happily and fortunately placed. 

In 1693 he wrote and dictated to Gilberto Borromeo a disser- 
tation, ‘ De Lingue Grece usu et prestantia,’ in which he re- 
futes, in the form of a dialogue between himself and his noble 
friends Count Orsi and Rangoni, the objections which were at 
that time commonly urged against making Greek a part of the 
usual school curriculum. And it was probably this work 
which more immediately led to his being invited in the follow- 
ing year to go to Milan as one of the librarians of the cele- 
brated Ambrosian library, a post for which the reputation he 
had already acquired as a scholar at Modena showed him to be 
particularly well fitted. 


His new employment was exactly suited to his tastes and 
desires, and he seems to have been most jubilantly happy in it. 


Behold me at Milan (he writes in the autobiographical letter pretixed 
to Signor Ricci’s volume)—that is to say, in the country of kind hearts, 
where the favours which I have received from the excellent Borromeo family, 
illustrious from its nobility, and yet more so from the illustrious position 
occupied by so many of its members, and by the virtues which are heredi- 
tary in it, have been well-nigh innumerable. The abundant and rare manu- 
scripts, which constitute one of the principal ornaments of Ambrosiana, 
occupied me heart and soul, bent as I was on discovering something 
among them which would enable me to make my first appearance in the 
literary world. Nor were my hopes frustrated, since I discovered certain 
small works of ancient writers which are both very valuable and as yet 
inedited. And these, with indefatigable labour and equal delight, I forth- 
with set about illustrating and publishing. 


This was the first volume of the ‘Anecdota Latina,’ * to 
which a second was soon added. 


I may frankly avow (he says in his autobiographical letter to the Conte 
di Porcia), that these ‘Anecdotes’ of mine [the reader will understand 
that the word is used in its original signification of things inedited], to 


be The volume consisted of four poems of St. Paulinus, Bishop of Tola. 
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which I very soon added a second volume, gained me a place in the 
erudite world, and even in foreign countries, having obtained for me 
the friendship and esteem of the incomparable Cardinal Noris, of Mon- 
signor Ciompini, the Abate Zacagni, Magliabecchi, and other distin- 
guished men of letters in Italy; and out of Italy of those splendid 
luminaries of literature, Fathers Mabillon, Ruinart, Montfaucon, Pape- 
broch, and Messieurs Du Pin and Barilet, and others, who made honour- 
able mention of me in their books. . . . Continuing my sojourn at Milan, 
I exercised myself in collecting other ‘Anecdotes,’ and in translating 
others from the Greek, which I published subsequently. Meanwhile I 
did not neglect to let myself be heard in the Academia de’ Faticosi, and 
in another academy of moral philosophy and literature which had been 
founded by my exertions in the Borromeo palace, where the magnificence 
of refreshments, habitual to that splendid family, was not wanting. 
Another academy was founded by my initiative for the cultivation of 
ecclesiastical erudition. But this very shortly withered away—a fate 
which may be predicted for all academies which are not cherished and 
watered (riscaldate e inaffiate) by some great protector. 


There is something very naif about this avowal that the 
learned world could not be tempted to partake of the feast of 
reason and flow of soul without the more material comforts to 
be found in some grandee’s palace ! 

And he was all this time continually in search of other 
means of bringing himself before the world (di produrmi). 


And knowing well that an excellent field for doing one’s self honour was 
to be found in the study of antique marbles, I set to work to collect as 
many Greek and Latin inscriptions as I could of such as were inedited 
and not collected by Gruterus, Reinesius, and Sponius. I obtained a 
great number from various quarters; and though Fabretti with his work 
since published robbed me, as one may say, by printing a considerable 
number which had been collected by me, yet there remained to me a 
sufficient stock to enable me to write a treatise ‘On the Excellence and 
Utility of Ancient Inscriptions,’ an object which the celebrated Marchese 
“Scipione Maffei had proposed in a small work of his. 

In like manner, observing that the rite of the Ambrosian Chur¢h, 
famous for its antiquity and the points of difference which diversify it 
from the Roman rite, appeared to be capable of being made the subject of 
an erudite treatise, which might, as I flattered myself, be a successful 
candidate for the applause of the public, I proceeded to collect no trifling 
mass of materials for such an undertaking, being moved to it further by 
my desire of showing my gratitude to that noble metropolis which had 
received me so kindly, and where I had found so much favour. It is no 
small trouble to literary men—and a matter, too, with which fortune has 
— to do—to find out new subjects which are calculated to do them 

onour. 


Did I not say truly that the professional littérateuwr is not so 
entirely a latter-day creation as is often thought? And are 
not some singular parallels suggested by the idea of ‘the 
— of history’ on the look-out for a taking subject for an 
article ? 


OO 
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But the remarkable autobiographical letter from which the 
above quotations have been taken, if suggestive in some pas- 
sages of parallels rather whimsical than substantial, is, when 
considered in the light of the present generation’s ways of 
thinking and theorizing, suggestive also of contrasts far more 
radical and more seriously illustrating the plane of thought 
which the two generations—Muratori’s and our own—have 
respectively reached. It is unquestionable that Muratori from 
his earliest years delighted in literature, or rather in erudition, 
for its own sake, and that the desire of knowing was a verit- 
able passion with him. Yet he constantly speaks as if the 
praise and ‘glory’ to be obtained by literary labour were in 
his mind the great and determining motive for undertaking it. 
We hear nothing of ‘ self-culture,’ nothing of the internal and 


intrinsic effects produced by thought and knowledge upon a . 


human mind. He speaks, indeed, of the advantage of studious 
pursuits to the young, as being the means of keeping them 
out of mischief; but only in the same sense as digging 
potatoes would keep them out of mischief! There runs 
through all this very interesting bit of thoroughly genuine 
and sincere autobiography a strange manifestation of a ten- 
dency—strange at least in such a man—to consider all his 
literary pursuits and undertakings from an external and, one 
night almost say, materialistic point of view. Thus, writing 
of himself at the time when he was passing out from the statu 
pupillari, he says— 


All my thoughts being at that time turned to profane learning, which 
seemed to me the vastest and richest in the world, Father Bochini [his 
latest master and for many years valued friend, who was a celebrity in 
the learned world of that day] very soon made me see that the field ox 
sacred erudition was very far richer and of greater extent, and at the same 
time more suited to the profession which 1 had chosen from my child- 
hood. Nothing more than this was needed to send me hurrying and 
delighted to the best compendium of the ‘ Annals of Baronius,’ by Spon- 
danus, to the history of the ecclesiastical authors, to the writers on the 
Councils, and then to the Fathers and other books pertaining to the same 
field of study. A vast and delightful field is that! were it not that 
novelty, which is wont in other pursuits to impart the principal value and 
attraction to a work, becomes in Church matters easily a matter of sus- 
picion, a circumstance which is of no small embarrassment and impedi- 
ment to all who undertake to navigate those waters. 


The matter, therefore, did not present itself to his mind as 
requiring an examination of his own aptitude, tendencies, or 
tastes, but solely as a question, which branch of learning was 
likely to furnish the most promising subjects for writing 
striking books about! And subsequently he bases his 
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ultimate choice of medieval history as the field to which he 
should dedicate himself, on the consideration that there was 
very little that was new left to be said or discovered about 
classical times and writings; whereas the history and the 
writers of the middle ages had been very little worked, and 
offered an almost untouched field, in which much of novelty 
was to be found, and consequently much fame and glory to be 
got. Itis right to observe, however, that in all the manifes- 
tations of his opinions and sentiments as to the spirit in 
which historical investigation should be approached, he is 
constantly urgent that absolute and impartial truth should be 
the paramount object of the historian. He has an interesting 
passage, too long for quotation, on doubt as part of an 
historian’s duty, and the necessity of keeping a due mean 
between a tendency to doubt everything and to doubt 
nothing. 

With such views and ideas Muratori was passing the years 
subsequent to 1694, the year of his call to Milan, busy with 
varied works and schemes for ‘bringing himself before the 
public,’ with the collection of stores for future and more 
important publications, and as happy as congenial work 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances could make 
him; when suddenly the whole course of his life and fortunes 
was changed by an invitation ‘ from his natural sovereign,’ 
the Duke of Modena, Rinaldo I. The circumstances of the case 
were as follow. 

Leibnitz, employed by the Elector of Hanover to write the 
history of the House of Brunswick, had gone to Italy towards 
the end of 1689, and had passed two months at Modena, for 
the purpose of investigating the relationship of the Houses 
of Brunswick and Este. This he had done sufficiently to 
satisfy himself of the common origin of the two branches of 
the family. ‘ He published at that time,’ says Muratori,* ‘a 
writing in which he showed clearly the descent of the two 
lines of Brunswick and Este from one and the same root; a 
truth which was not unknown to our ancestors, but which he 
more clearly made manifest, and which was by me subse- 
quently, as I think, placed in yet fuller light.’ Leibnitz, how- 
ever, had not made any use of the ducal archives at Modena. 
The fact was that the archives were in such a condition of 
confusion and disorder that they could hardly have been sub- 
mitted to him. Shortly afterwards, however, Leibnitz, still 
intent on the same work, induced the Elector to send Dr. 
Hakemann to Italy for the purpose. He arrived in Modena 
* Antiq. Esten., vol. xxii. p. 605. 


Goes to Modena as Librarian. 


jn December, 1699, but does not seem to have been able to 
do much, for want of a competent archivist to assist him in 
his researches. Under these circumstances, the Duke’s 
secretary wrote to the Count Giovanni Francesco Bergomi, 
diplomatic agent for the duke at the Court of Milan, telling 
him that the duke, well informed of Muratori’s value, was 
minded to take him into his service, ‘ to employ him in affairs 
of especially confidential nature and delicacy, and that with- 
out injury to the virtuoso in question, whose advantage rather 
ought to be considered in the matter.’ He informs him of 
the ‘serene purposes,’ in order that he may ‘use his own 
prudence, and insinuate all the suggestions he can,’ to dispose 
him (Muratori) to accept the offer, ‘ not forgetting to report to 
us here, what his emoluments there at present consist of, 
since, as I said, we have no intention of injuring him.’ 

This invitation was at first anything but acceptable to 
Muratori. He was very happy where he was; and he had 
works in hand, which, as he represented to the duke’s agent, 
could not be completed anywhere, save in the Ambrosian 
library. Nevertheless he protested that he was ready to serve 
his ‘natural Sovereign,’ but begged to be allowed sufficient 
time to complete the works which he had in hand, and for the 
execution of which he had pledged himself. Meanwhile the 
duke’s agent reported to his master, that Muratori’s emolu- 
ments consisted of an annual salary of 1080 Milanese lire ; 
house-rent tot he value of 100 lire; fees for ‘exemptions’ to 
the amount of 70 lire; and a daily mass, at 21 sous daily, 
equal to 880 lire more. Beside this he had an uncertain 
amount of presents, and ‘he saves board and lodging for 
three months in summer by passing them in the houses of 
several nobles. On the whole it may be calculated that he 
has about seven doppie a month, besides food and lodging for 
three months in the houses of other people.’ 

I take it this may have been equal to about 3300 francs of 
money at its present value. 

Having learned these particulars, the Duke Rinaldo him- 
self writes to his agent Bergomi on the 4th of March, 1700— 


Very Illustrious Sir,—Concerning Dr. Muratori, I communicate to your 
Lordship the intentions of the Duke of Modena (sic, though he is writing 
himself), which are to trust to his fidelity and ability the custody of my 
archives, and the duty of arranging them properly, to which end proper 
means shall be furnished to him. We will give him a hundred doppie 
yearly in cash, paid monthly; and since he is a priest, he may, when 
occasion offers, hope for some further assistance from my gratitude. 
Your Lordship will explain the duke’s intentions as above, letting him 
know the high opinion which the duke has of him, and the circumstances 
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which induce me to place him in so confidential a position, with emolu- 
ments much larger than those which are given to many persons of higher 
rank. Persuade him to reflect prudently on a conjuncture of circum- 
stances which offers him no small advantages, since the position is one 
which cannot interfere with the prosecution of his studies, while the in- 
formation which he may draw from my archives and my library may 
signally assist them. On all which points your adroitness, having such 
efficacious grounds to go upon for the pressing him to accept the employ- 
ment promptly, we doubt not that your Lordship will soon communicate 
to us a result in conformity with our wishes.— RinaLpo p’EstTE. 


Muratori. 


In a previous letter the duke, who thus curiously mixes up 
the first person with the third, and the royal plural with the 
private individual’s singular, had written, after urging his 
good intentions towards Muratori: ‘On the other hand, he 
ought seriously to reflect on the duty, which is incumbent on 
him, of showing himself to be a good subject, by embracing 
the opportunity which presents itself of employing his talents 
in the service of his natural province.’ And Muratori seems 
to have accorded full weight to this argument. 

Before accepting the duke’s offer, however, he stipulated 
that he should be allowed six months to complete the works 
he had in hand; and that he should have the title of 
librarian as well as that of archivist. The letter in which 
he urges this second demand is curious, but too long to be 
given in extenso. The two points on which he insists are 
that, having been known as a Bibliotacarius to the learned 
world, both in Italy and abroad, it would be a marked descent 
to be now known only as archivista ; and secondly, that, as he 
hopes to do work worthy of a letterato, the glory of these 
would not redound to the credit of the duke, if done in his 
court by one who did not hold such a position, in the way it 
would redound if he were in the fitter place. Evidently he 
does not consider that an archivist has any claim to be con- 
sidered a letterato. 

Eventually both these demands were accorded, the duke 
making the most difficulty about the first, apparently because 
he had to find free quarters for Dr. Hakemann all the time 
that he was awaiting Muratori’s arrival. 

Muratori went to Modena about the middle of August, 1700, 
and, with the exception of a few short absences, resided there 
till his death, on January 23, 1750. But the prospect of a 
quiet life of unbroken literary labour, to which he was justified 
in looking forward, was very soon overclouded. The War 
of Succession, to which the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
without direct heirs, on November 1, 1700, gave rise, soon en- 
veloped the whole of Europe. Lombardy and the immediately 
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neighbouring districts of Italy, as usual, became one of the 
fields of most active operation, and it very shortly became 
evident to the unfortunate inhabitants, and to the petty princes 
who ruled them, that no efforts to assert or maintain their 
neutrality would avail to save them from becoming the victims 
of a warfare in which they had neither part nor interest. 
Never were ‘neutrals’ in any contest more genuinely such at 
heart. The proofs of this condition of sentiment, and of the 
results of the state of warfare, as affecting those whose position 
removed them farthest from all connection with it, are to 
be found in abundance in the letters of Muratori, and are 
extremely interesting and curious. 

And of these letters it is now necessary to say as much, 
inadequate as it must necessarily be, as can be compressed 
into our already waning space. 

To the sixty-four letters of Muratori which Signor Ricci’s 
title-page promises, he has prefixed a list of all the printed 
collections of letters which he has been able to find. The list 
consists of thirty-one different publications : some substantive 
works, consisting of collections of Muratori’s letters; some 
periodicals containing larger or smaller numbers of them; 
some general collections of letters, among which are a few of 
Muratori; some ‘ wedding publications,’ * with perhaps one, 
perhaps half a dozen letters. Altogether Signor Ricci has 
found, he says, about 1300. But already his list may be 
supplemented by additional articles. The date on the title- 
page of Signor Ricci’s volume is 1880. But in 1879 was 
published the eighteenth volume of the ‘ Miscellanea di Storia 
Italiana’ of Turin, which contains, among other things, a 
collection of 223 letters written by Muratori to his intimate 
friend Francesco Arisi, of Cremona. It must be supposed that 
Signor Ricci’s list, though appearing in a volume bearing the 
date of 1880, was drawn up before the publication of the above 
collection at Turin. Certainly it would not have escaped his 
notice, for he includes in his list 129 letters published in the 
eighth volume of the same periodical, work which appeared in 
1869. 

Some further supplementary gleanings may, however, still 


* It is, and for many generations has been, a common practice in Italy to 
compliment a newly married couple by the publication of some little brochure 
containing anything original, literary, antiquarian, historical, of which the 
publisher may happen to be in possession. A vast mass of interesting and curious 
documents has thus been published, but in a form and under conditions so 
sporadic and ephemeral that it is a most difficult matter to learn that such and 
aed things have been published, or, having learned so much, to obtain a sight 
of them, 
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be added. Some few years since, Father Gregorio Palmieri, 
of the Benedictine Convent of San Calistus, in Tractevere, 
employed in the office of the Secret Vatican Archives, copied 
a considerable number of letters from Muratori from the 
originals preserved at the British Museum among the Egerton 
MSS.; and he has most obligingly submitted them to my 
examination. They are written toa great variety of the more 
or less well-known scholars of the day, and are mainly, if not 
altogether, concerned about the current learned literature and 
the quarrels which seem to have always made so remarkably 
large a part of the lives of the literary men of the time, and, I 
am afraid I must say, specially of the scholars. There must 
be, I think, considerably more than a hundred of them. 
They do not seem to have been addressed to persons in England 
(many of them unquestionably were not), and there is nothing 
to show how they came to be preserved in England ; though, 
no doubt, persons well informed as to the sources of the MS. 
treasures of the Museum would be able to throw some light 
upon this question. These letters do not seem to me of at all 
equal interest to those addressed to Francesco Arisi at Cremona, 
which have been mentioned above. They contribute, however, 
to enable the readers to form an adequate idea of the extra- 
ordinary degree of Muratori’s epistolary activity, which in the 
case of a man who, it might be supposed, had not a moment 
to spare from his more serious and colossal labours, seems 
almost incredible. 

These make up the astounding total of between 1600 and 
1700 letters written by the same hand which sent to press 
the ‘Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,’ ‘The Antiquities of the 
House of Este,’ ‘The Italian Antiquities,’ and the twelve quarto 
volumes of ‘The Annals,’ besides a cloud of other minor works! 

The letters generally may be divided into three categories : 
those, the much larger number, relating to his own works and 
the progress of them, to those of other scholars, and, in no 
small measure, to the quarrels, rivalries, and jealousies sub- 
sisting between them; letters written to intimate friends, 
which throw some light on his own daily life, though, as may 
be readily imagined, these contain much that belongs to the 
subject matter of the former class; and lastly, those on subjects 
relating to purely religious and ecclesiastical matters. 

The second of these classes is obviously that most likely to 
contain matter of interest at the present day, though some of 
the former category illustrate not unamusingly the general 
tone of the literary world and scholarly life in Italy at that 
time. And of all the collections of letters belonging to this 
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class, perhaps that of his long and active correspondence with 
his friend Francesco Arisi, President of the Court at Cremona, 
is the most interesting. These letters were first published, 
as has been said, at Turin in 1879, in the ‘ Miscellanea di 
Storia Italiana,’ subsequent, apparently, to the publication of 
Signor Ricci, though that bears date 1880, or at all events 
subsequent to the composition of it. They range from 1695 
to 1735. Arisi died in 1743. And the editor, Signor Ceruti, re- 
marks in the few words of preface that he has prefixed to them, 
that it is very probable that the correspondence did not then 
close, though no further letters have been found. The collection 
makes part of a much larger one, consisting of the entire 
correspondence of Arisi with all the literary men of his day, 
which he arranged in twenty-five volumes, now preserved in 
the Municipal Museum of Cremona. Certainly the literary 
world owes gratitude to Signor Ceruti for the publication of 
these letters. But in truth he can hardly be said to have 
‘edited’ them at all. No single line of note or explanation of 
any sort is vouchsafed to us. The letters are printed, and 
well printed, and that is all. And yet one would have thought 
that an editor could hardly have resisted the temptation of 
supplying on almost every page the few words of elucidation 
or information, in some cases absolutely needed, for the under- 
standing of the subjects alluded to, and always extremely 
desirable as calculated to render the reading of them infinitely 
more interesting. This is not called ‘editing’ out of Italy. 
As for an index, that is a luxury Italian authors and editors 
rarely dream of providing ! 

From the very beginning these letters show that Muratori’s _ 
chief preoccupation at that time—the first year of his residence 
at Milan—was the collection of ancient inscriptions. He is 
continually begging his friend to send him any that he can 
obtain, or to interest himself in procuring them from other 
places and persons. ‘It matters nothing,’ he writes, on the 
28th of September, 1695, ‘ that the inscriptions you have so 
kindly sent me may have been mentioned in some other work, 
if only they are not to be found in any of the collections of 
those celebrated authors who have treated this subject ex 
professo, such as Gruter, Reinesius, or Spon.’ Again, 18th 
October, 1695: ‘Ever since you have given me hopes of some 
more marbles (inscriptions), I live in a state of the most eager 
expectation, being determined, I too, to have a try at these | 
marbles in earnest, as soon as I have satiated myself with 
my villeggiatura ;’ which he was enjoying, as a former letter | 


tells us, among ‘the delights of the Borromean isles.’ The | 
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. splendid Borromeo family was among the cavalieri, who sup- 

_ plied him with a summer invitation so regularly that it could 
be counted in the estimate of the value of his position as 
three months’ board and lodging in every year. Again, on 
‘the 21st December of the same year, he writes: ‘I am anxious 
‘for some information about the MS. book of inscriptions at 
Tortona, which, according to the report of Dr. Cotto, is pre- 


served in the library of the bishop of that city. And I want. 


to hear of some cavaliere who might be able to obtain for me 
the favour of a sight of it; seeing that I am now pledged to 
do something with those blessed stones (questi benedetti sassi),’ 
He returns again and again to this subject, and often sends 
bits of inscriptions with his remarks on them to his corre- 
. spondent. 
A very great number of passages in the letters illustrate 
_ curiously the imperfections and difficulties of intercommuni- 
cation, which not only rendered epistolary correspondence a 
slow and uncertain business, but in a yet greater degree ren- 
dered the obtaining of books printed in another city a matter 
of embarrassment and difficulty. Opportunities, often those 
offered by some monk travelling from one convent of his 
order to another, were constantly being looked out for. And 
the absence of any civil capital, while Rome was at least a 
central point and capital for the ecclesiastical world, caused 
books to be frequently sent thither, in the hope that some 
opportunity would more readily be found of sending them 
thence to the city to which they were destined, than was to 
be hoped for of sending them direct from one provincial city 
to another. 

On the Ist February, 1696, he writes: ‘I know that you 
have good friends in Rome; and I want you to interest them 
to obtain secretly some of the inscriptions that are being dis- 
covered there every day, or that have been discovered of late 
years. I should think that some conquest might easily be 
made thus by your means; and I await your reply on this 
subject. Oh, happy me! if the Tortona inscriptions could be 
found in that city !’ 

Having written to his friend that somebody had written of 
Cremona that it was ‘ the Africa of Italy,’ it would seem that 
his friend had resented the imputation. For in his next 
letter he writes (27th February same year)— 


A great chastisement for a small fault, if you call such the telling of a 
truth! I will say that Cremona is an earthly paradise ; but I shall have 
only you in my thoughts when I say so. I will say, if you bid me, that 
the Carnival is there more delightful, and, if you like, even longer than at 
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Milan.* And then you will have no excuse for making me wait for the 
Tortona inscriptions. So, now, don’t play the sulky or the angry any 
longer, or Saint Phebus have mercy on you! For I will write a dozen 
big volumes against you, which shall make out your celebrated tower} to 
be but a distaff! 


Again 24th July, 1696: ‘Don’t forget those inscriptions of 
Muschio! If you do I will make ready a monstrous volume | 
against that African region of yours, and will say worse things 
of it than Father Meldolat said !’ 

Many passages in these letters curiously illustrate the ° 
church-steeple patriotism, as it has been called, which was 
so strong a passion with the Italians of that day. Having 
no nation to be proud of and to love, the Italian of those 
centuries nourished the fondest and most jealous love for his 
native city ; and resented, not in joke, as with Muratori and 
his correspondent, but in the most serious earnest, any 
attempt to glorify another city at its expense. Francesco ° 
Arisi was at this time engaged on a literary history of 
Cremona, and his friend’s letters contain numerous allusions 
to this work. Every now and then he communicates to him 
some scrap of information picked up in his own reading, 
which may be of use for his friend’s work. ‘ At last I hope: 
I have gained the freedom of the city of Cremona, since I 
have contributed a little bit to its history,’ he writes, with 
reference to some of these communications. One of his sug- 
gestions on the subject seems hardly to have merited the above 
reward. ‘Is it true,’ he asks, on the 10th of October, 1696, . 
‘that a girl of Cremona became the wife of the King (sic) of 
China, and that by the express command of the King of Spain 
the father and the mother of the girl were sent thither ?’ In 
the following letter he writes: ‘I can’t learn anything more 
here § about the young wife of the King of China, but will 
look into the matter at Milan. The venerable (?) story was 
told me by the Father Guardian of the Capuchins, who 
passed some days in this villa; and as he is an extremely 
well-read man, and very old (!), I considered him to be a 
good authority.’ A little later he writes: ‘I have not been 
able to speak again with the Father Guardian of the Capu- 
chins in order to ask him for some more certain information 
about the Chinese Queen. But from what has been told me 
by other persons to whom I have communicated the story, I 


* The Milan Carnival, by special privilege and custom, lasts several days 
longer than anywhere else. 


t The tower at Cremona is the highest in Italy. 
t It was he who had called it the Africa of Italy. 
§ He wrote from his villeggiatura. 
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believe it to be a fable; so that this feminine glory will not . 


figure in the story of Cremona.’ 

About the time of the new year, 1697, he writes a joint 
letter to Arisi and two other friends, explaining that his not 
having written sooner was due to the foot post from Cremona 
having arrived days after its time by reason of the badness 
of the roads. He concludes with: ‘May God grant all three 
of you the fulness of Milanese felicity, which is to make your 
lives happy, to eat well, and drink better. And with that, 
my dearest friends, I embrace you.’ On the first of May he 
writes : ‘May will, I trust, bring you all its blossoms, and 
every flower that blows either in the garden or on the great 
Mount Parnassus !’ 


A vast number of pleasant notices characteristic of the © 


writer, and illustrating the ideas and manners of the time 
and clime, might be gathered from these letters, if the gods 
would grant for us poor Nat Lee’s modest petition, and 
‘annihilate but space and time.’ But failing this, we must 
leave many a flower unplucked, and get on to a period when 
the tone of the letters is changed. 

Hitherto, though the main subject of almost every letter 
is concerned with some point of now absolutely dead and 
forgotten literature, the tone of the writer has been always 
marked by pleasantry and little quips and jokes, to a degree 
by no means common among the scholastic letter-writers of 
the time. But this period of happy literary work and quiet 
assured security was to come to an end. 

On the 28th of July, 1700, he writes: ‘I am thinking of 
going to Modena next week, where I shall probably remain in 
the service of that Duke. If it should turn out to be so, I 
cannot tell you with what grief I shall accept advantages 
greater than those which I enjoy here.’ In fact, it was with 
great regret that he quitted his dear Ambrosian library. 
But much greater troubles were at hand. Charles II. of 

~ Spain died on the 1st of November, 1700. The War of 
Succession broke out; and it very soon became evident that 
Italy would be crushed, as between hammer and anvil, by 
the struggle of the contending Powers, for the success of 
neither of which did either the petty Princes or their subjects 
care a jot. ‘Heaven help us!’ writes Muratori on the 21st 
of July, 1701. ‘The Modenese are good Italians, not Ger- 
mans; and whosoever does not believe in our absolute 
neutrality is either very ignorant or a calumniator.’ On the 
24th November, 1701, he writes— 


|| 
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The proclamation published by the Duke of Mantua is terrible. He 
commands all persons who have property in his States to go and live in 
the city, and carry thither all their movable possessions, under fear of con- 
fiscation. The Duke of Parma, too, has ordered all crops to be cut 
around his city, we know not for what reason. Meanwhile we unfor- 
tunates have the rosary in our hands from morning till night, praying 
God to defend us from both the French and the German claws. 


On the 15th December of that year, ‘For the last three 
days we have heard the frequent report of heavy cannonading, 
but as yet know nothing of the cause of it. We know, how- 
ever, that the courier by whom I received your letter was 
delayed till Tuesday morning, and did not bring any letters 
from Mantua, not having ventured to pass by that city” 
The famous blockade of Mantua was then beginning. 

On the 21st of April, 1702— 


The Germans have fortified Borgoforte with artillery, thrown up ram- 
parts at Governolo, added to the fortifications of Brescello, Caneto, Ostiano, 
&c., and are more closely pressing the blockade (of Mantua). But they 
are without money, very badly off for food and forage, and not a little 
inferior in numbers to the others. The fall of the English giant is fata? 
for them ; and you will see that in the end they will gain nothing in Italy. 


It is curious to observe that the fall of the English giant 
was as devoutly, or gladly, and as prematurely believed on 
the continent in those days as it has so often been since ! 

On the 4th of May, 1702, we hear that— 


The French have paid the people of Piacenza twenty thousand francs 
for the damage done to their territory; and the Germans have accorded 
two thousand florins to the Reggio people in consideration of the injury 
inflicted by the recent violent sacking of that city; and this they have 
done without spending a halfpenny of their own, because the sum in 
question is to be deducted from the contribution which they have arbitrarily 
imposed on the Modenese. 


These letters continue to present a very curious and inte- 
resting picture of the state of the country and its terrors 
and sufferings ; and contain many notices useful for estab- 
lishing the details of the story of that miserable time. 

But our waning space forbids us to linger over them. 

Things became gradually worse and worse with the little 
helpless Duchy of Modena. The Duke was compelled to leave 
his capital and take refuge at Bologna. And, what was of 
much greater importance to Muratori, it was judged prudent 
to remove the archives. He was beginning to remedy the con- 
fusion in which these very important masses of historicak 
documents were lying, in consequence of their removal from 
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‘Ferrara about a hundred years previously, when this second 
removal put a stop to, and partially undid, his work. 

Then came at last peace and better times; and Muratori, 
armed with letters from his own Sovereign and from the King 
of England, was sent on an expedition to examine all the 
most notable deposits of the archives in Italy for the purpose 
of completing his ‘ Antiquities of the House of Este.’ The 
opportunity, of course, was invaluable also for the collection 
of the materials for his colossal work, the ‘ Scriptores Rerum 
Italicarum.’ 

But we must hurry over all these years of happy activity 
and fruitful labour, contenting ourselves with reminding the 
lovers of scholarly biography of the singularly copious trea- 
sures for the reconstruction and picturing of such a life which 
these different collections of letters afford, and must restrict 
ourselves to quoting one or two passages from the latest letters* 

reserved, which show how the aged scholar retained his 
interest in his beloved studies to the last. 

On the 6th December, 1748, very little more than a year 
before his death, he writes to his old friend Giovanni Lami at 
Florence: ‘In the last ‘‘ Novelle” + I saw a pleasant letter 
about Maria d’Agreda.t I amuse myself with guessing who 
the author can be. If he escape the attacks of a swarm of 
friars with a whole skin I shall say that heislucky. But there 
is no place for giving things their right names like Florence.’ 
The writer in the‘ Novelle’ had called the story a ‘friar’s 
romance.’ 

The question of the diminution of the excessive number of 
festivals, the observance of which was prescribed by the 
Church, continued to interest him in a special manner to the 
end of his life. On the 18th of July, 1749, he writes to 
Florence to Giovanni Lami: ‘If your archbishop does not 
imitate him of Lucca,$ who having, at the urgent instance 


* The letters that Iam about to cite a few passages from are among those 
published at Florence, 1854, by Bonami, Polidori, Guasti, and Milanesi. This 
publication has been put forth in a far more workmanlike condition than that 
of Signor Ceruti. We have to thank the above-mentioned Tuscan scholars for 
some useful notes. 

+ A literary periodical of that time. 

¢{ Maria d’Agreda was a Spanish Franciscan nun, who in the seventeenth 
century attempted what the Lourdes and La Salette impostors have attempted 
with better success in the nineteenth. The Pontiffs and the scholars of that 
day satisfactorily decided against her pretensions. The Franciscans, however, 
it would seem, as usual, would not abandon the claims of their fellow-religionist. 

§ The Papal ordinance authorizing the diminution in question had to be 
promulgated for each one of the States into which Italy was divided ; and the 
Pope seems to have acted in the matter according to the recommendation of the 
several metropolitans, 
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of that republic, petitioned the Pope to authorize a diminu- 
tion of Church festivals, wrote secretly a second letter to his 
Holiness to the contrary effect, certainly the example of the 
whole of Tuscany would be a great point gained towards the 
spreading in Italy of a conviction that the festivals should be 
curtailed.’ 

A little later, 8rd October, 1749, he writes to the same old 
friend: ‘His Eminence Cardinal Querini’ (his old adversary 
in the matter of the festivals) ‘writes to me that he continues 
to be confined to his bed by the malady of his legs. God is 
treating me more mercifully. Although the weakness, specially 
of my arms and hands, continues, yet I am able to walk abroad 
a little, and my right hand has recovered so much strength 
that I am able to write a few letters.’ 

But the end was drawing near, and that right hand which 
had written so vast a mass, and which could still with diffi- 
culty write a few letters, was very shortly to drop the pen for 
the last time. Much about the same time as the letter last 
quoted was written he wrote to another friend who was in ill 
health: ‘I find myself, too, under the pressure of age, which 
weighs ever more heavily upon me, becoming very unwilling 
to prolong my sojourn here below, and I find consolation in 
the hope of the other.’ On the 14th November, 1749, he 
writes to Francisco Gori: ‘I rejoice that you are well and 
able to continue your work. As for me, I have fallen into such 
weakness of body, and of mind also, that nothing more is to 
be hoped from me. And I have troubled the public enough! ’ 
Again on the 10th December, of the same year: ‘I write to 
tellyou of mycondition. Iam much gone down. Two weeks ago 
a sudden attack of giddiness deprived me altogether of the useof.- 
my right eye. And a few days later the left eye was involved 
in the same tragedy. So that you see that I am reduced to 
such a condition that not another line is to be drawn from me. 
But God’s will be done!’ Still, however, the ruling passion 
asserts itself. In the same letter he tells his friend that he 
has ‘surprised him by his new announcement of his work on 
“Ancient Gems.” * I know nobody else so industrious as you 
are!’ 

Then comes the last of all, written to the same friend, on 
the 24th December, 1749, just a month before his death: 
‘Yesterday Signor Van der Mieden, from Holland, came to visit 
me, bringing me a very welcome letter from you. I found him 
an agreeable gentleman, a man of much erudition, and one 


* T.e., those of the Medicean collection; Gori’s description of which in a 
huge folio volume is well known. 
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who has profited by his travels. But I could not see him, 
because of the misfortune of my eyes, for which there is no 
hope of amelioration. For it is not cataract which affects 
them, but the effect of internal humours which have entirely 
deprived the pupils of the power of moving. God’s will be 
done! Very little life remains to me, so that there is the less 
lost ! ’—i.¢., by his blindness. 

This, as far as is apparent, is the last letter he ever wrote. 
He died on the 23rd January, 1750. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Arr. VII.—Thought and Speech. 


(1) Ursprung und Entwickelung der menschlichen Sprache und 
Vernunft. Von Lazarus Geicer. 1868-72. 

Development of the Human Race. By Lazarus GEIGER. 
(Trans.) 1880. 

(2) Lectures on the Science of Language. By Professor Max 
Miter. New Edition. 1880. 

(8) Ursprung der Sprache. Von Lupwie Nort. Mainz. 1877. 
Max Miiller and the Philosophy of Language. By Lupwie 
Nort. 1879. 

(4) Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Von Avueust Fick. Géttingen. 1874. 


Tue fable of Columbus and the egg is for ever receiving 
fresh illustration, and not in the history of adventure only, 
but likewise of thought. A new science often proves to be 
less important for its direct teaching than for the light 
which it sheds upon old truths, bringing them into promi- 
. nence and impressing them upon our thoughts in a way 
they had never been impressed before. But when they 
have been so presented, we wonder that we should before 
have passed them so negligently by. We seem then, for 
the first time, to measure their size by means of the 
shadow which they have cast over neighbouring fields 
of thought. Something of this kind is likely to be the 
service which the study of language will render to the 
philosophy of mind. Comparative Philology is a young 
science, but it has already grown to sufficient magnitude 
to be divided into many different provinces of research. It 
is impossible to say which among its thousand-fold contri- 
butions to knowledge will eventually be reckoned the most 
valuable. But it is safe to predict that not the least service- 
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able will be found in the results of that special department 
which aims at investigating through the history of words the 
history of human thought. This will discover to us many new 
facts; but, as we before hinted, its usefulness will not be 
confined to these positive discoveries. It will further, we may 
believe, in dealing with many known truths in mental philo- 
sophy, place them in so clear a light that henceforth some of 
those endless disputes over them which have wearied out the 
world will be laid to rest. It will raise questions seemingly 
lost in the obscurity of metaphysics into the light of day, 
and show them capable of being formulated in a tongue 
‘understanded of the people.’ 

We speak, indeed, at present a strain of prophecy rather 
than of history. The greater part of this work remains to do ; 
it has as yet only been set on foot. The study of thought 
through language is so young a study that it has scarcely 
yet got for itself a name which would be generally recog- 
nized. The Philosophy of Language, however, is the title 
which it most deserves, and will probably keep. As yet only 
one book of capital importance Las anpearec ia this fela.. It 
is the work of Lazarus Geiger on the ‘Origin and Develop- 
ment of Human Speech ‘and Reasen’ ( Ursprung und’ 
Entwickelung der menschlichen Spraché und Verntnft’), woich 
we have placed at the head of this article, albeit many 
valuable contributions have come from other hands. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has made such, for he (as his recent 
translation of Kant abundantly shows) is both a philologist 
and a philosopher. Ludwig Noiré has made such in his 
interesting ‘ Ursprung der Sprache;’ as have Lazarus and 
Steinthal in their ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Vélkspsychologie,’ and in 
their individual works. Even the eccentric and, as must be 
confessed, somewhat extravagant Chavée,* or his predecessor 
Latouche,t should not be utterly forgotten. They had at 
all events the merit of early discerning the possibility and 
the value of the study whereof we speak. But all the grain 
that has yet been gathered must be looked upon as little more 
than a sample of the boundless harvest which seems to be 
waiting to be reaped from this field of inquiry. 


What we propose to do in the following pages is to set 
before the reader some of the more interesting questions 
which have at present been brought within the province 
of the Philosophy of Language. We shall do this with the 


* ‘Tdéologie lexiologique ou positive.’ 
t ‘Clef de l’Etymologie.’ 1836. 
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object of exciting rather than of satisfying the curiosity of 
the student. We are not, be it remembered, giving an apercu 
of the results of a science which has reached a certain stage 
of orbicularity and completeness, but recording the first 
guesses of a science which is young and aspiring. 

The importance of the study of words as a help to the 
study of thought is, in some respects, easily recognized. 
Whatever may be the cause of the errors which have in 
different ages found their place in philosophy, almost all have 
largely depended upon an imperfect comprehension of the 
relationship of words to thoughts. This is especially notice- 
able in ancient philosophy, because the founders of it, the 
Greek philosophers, for example, were by a vast majority 
ignorant of any tongue but their own. To the Greek the 
word and the thought were identical, both being expressed 
by the one word Aoyos. All through the history of Greek 
thought we may detect an under-current of belief to the effect 
that the mere power of giving utterance to an idea gave to 
that idea .a,certain objective reality and existence apart from 
the brain of the person who uttered it. This thought came 
most conspicuously to the front in the utterances of the 
Sophists -pud .Rhetoricians -against whom Socrates con- 
tended. We 1eet wiih it—less often expressed than subtilly 
and more harmfully assumed—throughout the speeches of 
_ Socrates’ opponents in the Platonic Dialogues. 

' And, what is worse, the great philosopher did not himself 
-escape the infection of the notion. It cannot be doubted that 
Plato’s idealism—to the extent to which he carried it—was 
largely dependent for its existence upon a confusion between 
language and thought, and an insuflicient knowledge of the 
history of words. A full comprehension of the way in which 
general and abstract terms arise, and so of what they really 
are, would have dissipated the notion that, corresponding to ° 
every general or abstract idea, there must somewhere or 
other be a positive existence. But a full appreciation of that 
process would have been all but impossible to men who had 
never learnt to compare their own tongue with some foreign 
one, and to note how each expresses certain ideas in which the 
other is wanting. It would, therefore, have been all but 
impossible to the infant philosophy of Greece. And once 
again, albeit Aristotle was far removed from the opinions 
of Plato upon the subject of language, we must attribute 
to the same sort of confusion between word and thought, 
the misuse which, almost from the time of its creation, has 
gone alongside of the use made of Aristotle’s logic; a mis- 
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use which was never fully exposed or referred to its real 
ground until the days of Kant. 

Geiger, it is true, in one place where he is insisting upon 
the connection between words and thoughts, allows himself to 
be carried away so far as to assert something like an identity 
between them. And then he seems even to look back with 
regret to the double use of the Greek Aoyos, and to wish that 
confusion of ideas had been preserved in modern languages. 
It is an unfortunate wish, and one of the least judicious things 
which the clearsighted writer has allowed himself to say. 
For the difficulties which arose out of this Adyos continued to 
attend Greek philosophy throughout its career. In time men 
did learn that speech and thought were not identical. But as 
one word continued to stand for both they could not fully 
realize the fact. Hence arose a confusion of thought, the 
parent of that mystical philosophy attaching to the notion of 
the Logos, which, however true in the germ, and however 
suited in other hands to illustrate the mysteries of the Chris- , 
tian Faith, was not in itself an element of clearness in the 
mental science of the time. ie 

It would be possible to bring down the catalogue of philo- 
sophical errors grounded upon a confusion of words from 
ancient to quite modern times, through the systems of Des- 
cartes, of Locke, Berkeley, Leibnitz, Hume, even perhaps 
of Kant. But we might find ourselves plunged too suddenly 
into questions which are still matter of controversy. It is 
undeniable that the study of language sheds immense light 
upon these controverted questions. But in order that that 
light may be appreciated, it is necessary to avoid touching 
upon them in a hasty or partial way. 

Let us, however, in taking leave of these preliminary con- 
siderations, be ready to acknowledge that if the ancients—the 
Greeks, at any rate—were led into certain errors by a tendency 
to confound altogether thought and speech, our tendency to 
error lies in an exactly opposite direction—the habit of keep- 
ing the two entities too much apart. Historically considered, 
for instance, their connection is the most intimate possible. 
If the fact that we have a word for each shows that for us 
speech and thought are not the same, still it is quite certain 
that by men in a more primitive condition they are almost 
always identified. We know that many savages express this 
opinion by calling thinking ‘speaking in the stomach.’ It 
is an ingenious suggestion of Geiger’s, one, in fact, which 
almost carries conviction with it, that the difficulty we find in 
thinking during a deafening noise arises from the fact that 
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our ears have an inherited faculty of attention, descending 
from days when men always spoke their thoughts. Now-a-days 
we take it for certain that man is capable of thinking without 
even any speaking in the stomach, without, that is, forming 
distinct words. Geiger is disposed to deny this; yet we believe 
that most of our readers will decide against him when they 
recall times in which, when the brain was much excited, they 
were in the habit of carrying on very distinct trains of thought 
which could frame themselves in no sort of language. We 
can think without words to some extent at least. The Greek, 
as we have seen just now, learnt to distinguish thought and 
speech when they still had but one name between them. But 
this does not apply to earlier man. He might say with literal 
truth what Daudet’s Numa Roumestan says of himself, ‘Quand 
je ne parle pas je ne pense pas.’ 

For all, therefore, that concerns man’s early history, thought 
and speech may be looked upon as almost identical, as some- 
thing like what, according to certain philosophers, the Ego 
and the non-Ego are, namely, the subjective and objective 
presentation of the same thing. The animal capable of 
thought—of what deserves the name of thought—is an animal 
capable of speech also; and the fact that the lower creation 
is without the second shows it to be devoid of the first. 
This assertion will appear startling, or even shocking, at first 
sight to many. Evidently the truth of it depends upon the 
exact significance which we attach to the word thought. Let 
us therefore try and get a somewhat clearer notion of what is 
‘the only kind of thought which deserves the name,’ the only 
kind of thought which is expressible by speech. 

Now Geiger has shown, by a train of reasoning and evidence 
which it is impossible to reproduce here, that so far as the 
faculty of speech depends upon any mere physical superiority 
which we possess over the lower animals, it is due to the ex- 
traordinary capacity of our organ of sight as compared with 
the capacity of any other organ. Even our power of sight, 
indeed, as will presently appear, is as much a mental as a 
physical gift. But this is the nearest approach to a physical 
origin to which human speech can be referred. For we need 
not spend time to show that it is due not at all to any greater 

~ capabilities in the sounding organs themselves, in which cer- 
tain among the lower creation, such as ravens, magpies, 
parrots, are quite on a level with the lower human races. 
Speech, then, arises most directly from our faculty of vision ; 
and words were originally designed to express things seen. 
It will be one way, therefore, of getting some faint conception 
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of the world as it is presented to the non-speaking race of 
living beings, and therefore of their mental condition, if we 
abstract from our world the faculty of sight and try and 
picture the world as it would be if sight were altogether want- 
ing to the human family. This is something more than try- 
ing to imagine what the world is to a person born blind, 
because the man born blind shares in the joint inheritance of 
all the human race, among which the greatest gift is the gift 
of language. Language was invented by seeing men, but it 
can be used by men who have never had sight; and by using 
it these last become partakers in a world which language has 
in a manner created. 
_ It will be said, ‘ But animals have sight.’ Undoubtedly 
they have; and we are not asking the reader to imagine what 
the world would be to a blind animal, but to a blind human 
race. What the lower animals have not got is speech; and 
it is because to imagine sight lacking to us is one way of 
arriving at a conception of what our world would be if speech - 
were abstracted from us that we make the supposition. Our 
sightless world might have some faint resemblance to their 
speechless world. In such an unseen universe, so far as our 
present experience allows us to judge of it, there would be, no 
things, that is to say, no definitely limited objects. Without 
the help of the faculty of vision the conception of a thing 
would never form itself in the mind. It is very difficult 
indeed to imagine what, in such circumstances, our sense 
of touch would give us;* but certainly sound and smell 
and taste never would produce the idea of definite things. 
They would, without the help of language, be mere fleeting 
sensations. As it is, when we wish to give an individuality 
(which is to say a distinct entity) to our ideas of sound 
and smell, and so take cognizance of them in language, the 
names which we use for them can be nearly always shown to 
be borrowed from the sight world. We involuntarily picture 
smells as hanging in the shape of a fine mist over the object 
whence they proceed ; we picture them rising up like a mist, 
and so forth. This imagery is in no’ way the result of a 
belief that smell is caused by minute particles of matter; 
for it will be found quite as strong in persons who have no 
idea of this scientific theory. And traces far earlier than 
the days of any such scientific explanations are to be 
* It is necessary to remind the reader of the distinction made a moment ago 
between a blind human race and a single blind individual. With the help of 
language, touch easily gives us a notion of things—of tables, chairs, books, &e. ; 
but would touch give this if speech had not first made smooth the way? By a 


man born blind the notion of things must be derived through touch. Hearing 
and smell would never give them. 
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found of the same idea in language. It is hard for us 
English, for example, to distinguish the various shades of 
meaning which we give to the word reek. Does it mean to 
smoke or to smell? A man comes reeking from a crime; 
or, if we choose, he himself reeks of villainy. Then consider 
the words with which our reek is connected, and we discover 
just the same ambiguity. We have, on the one hand, 
riechen and Geruch signifying smell; on the other, rauchen, 
Rauch signifying smoke. That all these words have had one 
root admits of no question. So, again, is the German Dujt 
both vapour and smell. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find that our own word smell is allied to the Dutch smelen, to 
burn or smoke, and to the Low German smeulen, to smoulder. 

Very many of our words for sound likewise carry with them 
the idea of a visible action; and it is hard for us even now to 
separate the two notions in our thoughts. Crack, bang, clap, 
pop, have all this double meaning. Other words show evidence 
of if so soon as we inquire a little into their history. Our 
thunder and the German Donner are etymologically connected 
with the Greek orévw, the German stéhnen, to groan. But the 
Greek word is also intimately connected with orevds, narrow. 
Thunder and narrow do not seem at first sight to be ideas 
closely connected ;' they do, in fact, both contain the notion 
of one thing pressing upon another. The pressing or rubbing 
together of two surfaces—not a sound but an action—is ex- 
pressed in the word thunder, which is thus formed upon pre- 
cisely the same principle as that by virtue of which we express 
the sound of a drum by rub-a-dub-dub, three words likewise 
naturally suggesting action as well as sound (conf. the expres- 
sion, ‘To dub him a knight,’ A.S. dubban). 

A world consisting only of sounds and smells would, as we 
have said, be a world of sensations, but not of things; and 
something like this is the world of the animal who has not 
the faculty of speech. A lover of animals may be unwilling 
to accept these conclusions. He would prefer not to think 
that he is ‘to his pets’ what Geiger describes him to be, no 
more than a dark cause—eine dunckle Ursache. It is difficult 
to persuade ourselves that the fox is not a thing to the hounds 
in full cry, but only a sensation; yet something like this 
must be admitted. It becomes easier to make the admission 
when we reflect that it is not in truth the fox that the hounds 
follow, but only the smell of the fox. For the dependence of 
animals upon their faculty of scent is infinitely greater than 
anything which we can realize. A dog whose olfactory nerves 
have been cut will commit almost incredible mistakes, show- 
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ing that the whole of his world has been changed for him by 
the process. He will be unable to distinguish a thing of such 
familiar experience as his own food by the help of sight alone. 
It has, however, been already said, but may be insisted upon 
once more, that the difference between an animal’s world and 
man’s world does not depend upon the difference in the faculty 
of sight but of speech; that is to say, of inventing language. 
The latter capacity is clearly bound up with the faculty of 
vision in the fullest sense; but this is not the same thing as 
to say that it depends upon the power of sight, so that a man 
born blind would be mentally in the attitude of a savage, or 
an animal endowed with keen sight in the position of a man. 
The visionless world, the universe of sounds and smells which 
we have tried to imagine, may serve to shadow forth a notion 
of the animal world, but it is not meant to picture it. 

The reader who has advanced any way in philosophy does 
not need to be told that the mere physical faculty of sight 
alone would never give us the objects which our eyes behold. . 
What the faculty of sight would give us may be presented to 
the imagination as a uniform concave surface, painted in 
various and changing colours, and of different light and shade. 
This would be the result of mere sensation divorced from 
understanding. It would be a uniform and yet a complex 
thing. More truly it would not be a thing at all; for the 
apprehension of one thing requires the apprehension of 
another thing beside it. If the whole universe were but one 
complex mass of sensation, we should have no idea of things 
at all. It would be a complexity merely; in the words of 
Kant, ein Mannigfaltige. Somewhere between this unsifted 
complexity and the world of things, of objects standing up com- 
plete in themselves and at the same time easily separable 
from other objects which is the possession of man, lies the 
animal world, the passage from which to ours has been 
the achievement of human reason. And it is the history of 
this passage which lies hidden in, but in part at least recover- 
able from, the history of human speech. 

The processes whereby the varied concave given us by our 
mere sensation of sight is transformed into all the separate 
objects before us, a table, chairs, books, a lamp and so forth, 
are to some extent capable of being followed. Sight is supple- 
mented by other sensations, notably those of touch, including 
the sense of motion of our muscles, whereby the eyes suffering 
also their own muscular action learn to appreciate space and 
to discriminate distances. But it is certain that non-combi- 
nation or differentiation of sensations would enable us to 
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distinguish definite things. We touch a book lying before 
us, and recognize the individuality of that sensation; we 
recognize the change when our hand passes from the book 
to the table-cloth. But all this and much more, done with 
never so fine discrimination, would be insufficient to give us 
the notion of the book as a single definite object. In every 
single object which I distinguish from its neighbours there is 
not only the combination of a number of sensations, but there 
is the separation of each of these from others with which they 
are in fact really combined and the association of them with 
others with which they can never be combined; a series of 
quite arbitrary acts of the understanding. We can not only 
separate by thought the sight of the highest branches of a tree 
from the sight of the sky, which in fact always accompanies 
the former, but we can combine with this sensation (of seeing 
the top branches) other sensations, which never have and 
never could accompany the first, as, for example, of feeling the 
the trunk. We can arbitrarily unite the sensations of seeing 
two different sides of one object though these sensations never 
could be combined in experience, and we can as arbitrarily 
separate the sensation of seeing one side from other sensations 
which in mere experience were (perhaps) inseparable from it. 
~The faculty which allows us to do all this is our under- 
standing ; but, so far as we can look into the workings of that 
understanding, the faculty would be impossible without the 
use of speech. To distinguish my complex experience into 
separate objects I must have not precisely a name ready for 
each, but the capacity of giving a name to each. 

Now, combining this demonstration with what was pre- 
viously said concerning the difference between our world of 
sight and the world of hearing and smell, we seem to get a 
certain line of demarcation between man as the language- 
using animal and the animals that are below him. It can 
hardly be better expressed than by saying that the capacity 
of forming language means also the capacity of distinguishing 
things. And we now see clearly that to an animal without 
this last faculty even the world of sight would be a quite 
different thing from our world of sight. 

A monkey picks up a nut, cracks it and eats the kernel. 
He knows perfectly well what he is doing, every process of 
his action and its result. Is it to be imagined that he does 
not know the nut as a thing? A question like this will 
appear to many readers to carry with it its own answer, and 
that answer a complete refutation of the theory which we 
have put forward. But it is not so in reality. The fact that 
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we are irresistibly impelled to credit animals with experiences 
of the same kind as those which we know, is no proof that the 
animals really have them. The absolute ascertainable amount 
of the monkey’s experience might be paralleled by like expe- 
riences which would be ours in that before-imagined world of 
sounds and smells but of no sight. If a certain smell showed 
us that by putting our mouths down and drinking we should 
have a certain sensation of taste, we should be led to a course of 
action precisely similar to the monkey’s. Beings of a higher 
order would have no doubt that we gave a name to our ex- 
perience ; but nevertheless the succession of our experiences, 
namely, a sensation of smell, followed by a sensation of taste, 
would not have received a name and would not have been 
distinguished as a single thing. Henceforth, then, we may 
take among the gifts which go along with language the 
knowledge of things, or, at any rate, any clear knowledge. of 
them. And this might be the place to point out to the reader 
how far this ascertainment and the discussion which led up to 
it (brief and incomplete as it has necessarily been) go to correct 
the crude empiricism of Locke, or even that of Hume, in favour 
of the profounder theories of Kant. If they do not afford us 
any proofs beyond those which might be gathered from the 
Kritik of the part which understanding plays in furnishing us 
with all our knowledge, they at least afford fresh and easily 
appreciated examples of this truth. They bring, as we said 
a while ago the philosophy of speech was peculiarly fitted to 
do, the more difficult problems of metaphysic within the 
range of easy discrimination and of practical experience. We 
have no space here to dwell upon this aspect of the matter, 
and we pass it by with a word only; the less regretfully, 
because it is peculiarly a case in which it is as profitable to 
stimulate thought as to satisfy it. It is beside too early in 
the day to attempt to say what are precisely the contributions 
which the philosophy of language has to make to the settle- 
ment of those vexed questions which lie between materialism 
and idealism. It is enough for our purpose to show a proba- 
bility that it may some day find a solution of many. This 
at least must be conceded that, while the study is still im 
its infancy, it has gained the capacity of putting these ques-. 
tions in a new and a clearer light, so as to bring them within 
the province of many who have not been initiated into the 
deeper mysteries of metaphysic. By help of the study of 
language it seems possible to establish a kind of philosophy 
which should bear the same relation to pure metaphysie that 


mixed mathematics bears to pure mathematics; one, that is 
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to say, that should touch upon the highest mental problems 
and yet deal with them in such a way that our results could 
be constantly verified from our inductive knowledge. The 
same kind of pleasure which we feel in turning from (say) the 
difficult investigations of the integral calculus to the applica- 
tion of them in the planetary theory should we find in turning 
from pure metaphysic to the philosophy of language. 

Words are phenomenal thoughts. When we reflect upon 
their origin, the activities mental and experimental which are 
required to produce them, the difference which so soon as 
they have come into being they bring about in the outward 
world, we are at once carried away from the empiricism of | 
Locke and his school: and as this crude empiricism still | 
forms a large body of popular philosophy, this alone would be [| 
no small advantage to gain from the philosophy of language. 
But as in dealing with language we are still in a region of 
experience, and are engaged upon a series of most undoubted | 
phenomena, we are in little danger of falling into the pure 
idealism scarcely less crude than the empiricism of Locke, 
which arose from the teaching of Berkeley and Leibnitz. 
We should be driven almost of necessity from simple reflec- 
tion upon the relationship of words to thoughts, quite apart 
from any previous study of the Kritik, to a standpoint which 
would be essentially that of the Critical Philosophy. This 
will be seen on re-perusing the inquiry which we have just 7 
been undertaking. The purely scientific fact of the relation- | 
~ ship of sight to speech led us to consider the state of our ideas 
in a world of smells and sounds; this at once brought about | 
some modification of the ordinary uninstructed notions touch- | 
ing the sources of our knowledge of the outside world. But © 
when we came to inquire into the effect upon this same | 
knowledge of the outside world which is produced by the mere ¥ 
faculty of speech, our criticism of the ordinary uninstructed 
judgment was extended much further. Max Muller long ago | 
expressed the essential part of this idea when he said that | 
what words corresponded to were concepts and not percepts. | 
. Percepts are given in experience; but of concepts, though 
~ the content, the material, as it were, comes from experience, 
the form must lie ready in the mind. Though the mere} 
sensations which go to make up trees and flowers are given 
us through our nerves, the knowledge of a tree or of a flower 

could be possible to thinking beings only. 


It is not to be supposed, however, that, though the capacity 
for thought be shown to depend upon the capacity of forming 
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a language, that either is the result of any mere physical 
endowment. The visible world of the lower animals differs, 
we have seen, essentially from ours; but this is not because 
their organs of sight are inferior to ours. On the contrary, 
some animals’ eyes, or some birds’ eyes, at any rate (e.g., the 
carrier pigeon, and most birds of prey), are immeasurably 
superior to ours. In the mere organs of the mouth and 
throat we have no advantage over the jackdaw, the raven, or 
the parrot ; at any rate, many low races have no advantage. 
Geiger does, indeed, in one place (as has been said) seem 
inclined to identify thought and speech to the extent of 
making thought depend upon uttered sound; but we have 
seen that such a theory cannot be maintained. It seems as 
certain as anything can be which can never be proved by expe- 
rience, that the human race, had it been born deaf and dumb, 
would very speedily have invented a language, a language of 
signs or of drawings: such as deaf and dumb people among 
us do invent. It seems harder to imagine how a language © 
could have come into existence among a race born blind. 
Negatively speech seems to show this dependence upon physi- 
cal endowment, but not positively, seeing that with the best 
organs of utterance specch would not result without the 
mental capacity. 

The history of language itself shows us with unmistakeable 
clearness that there is no necessary connection between the 
power of thinking by language and the power of making 
any definite physical sounds. Indeed, the mere existence 
of diverse tongues teaches the same lesson. It cannot be 
necessary for one to have the power of making the sound feel 
in order to understand the idea which in English goes along 
with it; or how could the same sound (viel) convey to a 
German an idea which has no connection whatever with the 
notion feel? If there were any necessary connection between 
the uttered sound and the idea which is attached to it, how 
could chére and share, plea and plie be respectively so nearly 
identical and yet cause such different thoughts to two men 
of the same mental calibre and with only the accident of 
different nationality between them? Or, for that matter, how 
could either synonyms, the expression of like ideas by unlike 
sounds, or homonyms, the expression of unlike ideas by 
the same sound, have an existence? These are the immediate 
reflections which we make on the first sight, as it were, of a 
language. When we come to trace the matter a little further 
there are two apparently contradictory series of facts which 
we discover, whose existence it is very hard to reconcile with 
any theory. . 
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Suppose that, at first, our attention is confined altogether to 
one language, we are at once struck by the fact that that 
tongue does not consist of a number of quite isolated sounds, 
each with a distinct idea expressed by it. On the contrary, 
the words group themselves into classes of related sounds, 
and the ideas expressed by these are classes of related ideas. 
Such groups are best illustrated in the case of inflected 
languages. The Latin words dico, dixi, dicere, dictum, dictio, 
dicto, dictor, dictator, dictatriz, constitute a group of the 
kind which we mean, at the root of which it is not difficult 
to distinguish the common sound. But when in the corre- 
sponding class of ideas we recognize also a common fundamen- 
tal idea, we seem impelled toward the conclusion that there is 
some necessary connection between sound and sense. ‘This is 
one side of the shield. If we leave the single languago with 
which we were engaged and pass on to a wider field of philo- 
logy, we are met by a quite opposite series of phenomena. 
Then it is not the likeness between certain groups which we 
most notice, but the wide divergences which exist in them. 
For even words which have sprung from the same parent 
stock have travelled upon such different paths, that, were 
we unable to trace their history, we should never believe 
that they had had one origin. This at least is very often the 
case. Of course there are allied words in the different 
languages which still bear the marks of their alliance plainly 
impressed upon them. But even when this is so we can 
formulate no rule which explains why some words should 
remain unaltered while others undergo extraordinary changes. 
Why should the words for daughter (duhitar, @vyarnp, daughter) 
be so much alike in Sanskrit, Greek, and English that we can 
pretty easily see that they are of one stock, while the Persian 
kaher and our sister have separated so incredibly, albeit philo- 
logy teaches us that both are from the same root? Who would 
ever recognize that the Zend spa and our hound were from the 
same root? Who could doubt that the Zend ndman and our 
name were from the same root ? ‘ 

Examples in illustration of what we have said might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely ; but there would be no advan- 
tage gained by multiplying them. Even the beginner in 
philology must be aware of the kind of inconsistencies which 
we speak of. We said just now that no rule could be given 
to explain them. We meant, of course, no rule which took 
account of the significance of the words. There are plenty of 
- rules of sound change, without which the science of com- 
parative philology would be impossible. Grimm’s celebrated 
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laws are some among them. The general rule, for instance, 
among the dentals is that the hard sound in Latin or Greek 
(the t) corresponds with the soft sound (d) in the High Ger- 
man, to the aspirate (th) in Low German, Gothic, or English, 
while among the labials to the soft (b) in Latin would corre- 
spond to the aspirate (7) in High German and the hard (p) 
in Gothic and English, and in the gutterals the Latin aspirate 
would be replaced respectively by the High German hard and 
by the English soft letter. This gives us a rule certainly, and 
there are many more such which are not often disobeyed. 
But the noteable point connected with these laws of sound 
change is that they act independently of the change of sense. 
They have simply nothing whatever to say to it. The Latin 
turba has not, so far as its usual meaning goes, any close 
connection with the German Dorf or with our thorp. But 
the connection between the three words is very clearly estab- 
lished by Grimm’s law. Nor is Dorf phonetically more nearly 
allied to thorp, though the meanings are identical, than 
either is to the Latin turba. Again, although when once we 
know Grimm’s law we see the connection between Dorf and 
thorp, it must be owned that no connection would naturally 
strike the eye or ear. Though these two ideas have remained 
identical, the sounds which expressed them have slowly but 
surely drifted apart. 

In the different languages of one family we frequently find 
some particular sound which is absent from one of the 
tongues, and which, it may be presumed, the people who 
spoke it lost the power of forming. Thus, for example, the 
q (kv) and the j sounds are both wanting from Greek. Now 
it often happens that in dropping out any obnoxious sound 
the people has occasionally to drop out entire words which 
had been the possession of their mother tongue. If the 
sense had depended upon the sound this would have been 
tantamount to losing the idea which the word expressed. But 
they have never done that. They have always supplied the 
place of the word which they abandoned by some other very 
often utterly different from the first in sound, but now made 
identical with it in significance. The Sanskrit and the Latin 
races both possessed a name for bronze in the related words 
Yas, es, a root-sound which again appears in an altered form 
in the German Erz. The Greeks, instead of altering the 
word as the Germans did to suit the peculiarities of their 
language (for the Germans, too, are without the j sound), 
preferred to reject the word altogether, and to substitute their 
peculiar word yadx«ds. We are not thereby to conclude that 
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the Greeks were later in acquiring the knowledge of bronze 
than any of the other peoples; or that having come to know 
it they were at any time without the idea for want of a word 
to express it. 

To make a change such as the above is the more easy on 
account of the number of synonyms for the same notion 
which are to be found in every tongue, and especially in the 
more primitive languages. That is to say, in proportion as 
the number of ideas with which a people deals is limited, the 
greater seems the number of synonyms which that people 
possesses for each familiar notion. The Arabs have about a 

hundred synonyms for the word camel, because the camel is 
such an especial belonging of their life.* If any one of these 
words were to drop out of use, they would have plenty more 
to express the same idea. Now the existence of so many 
synonyms in a primitive language points to some very remark- 
able conclusions. It seems to argue that sounds may exist in 
great abundance before there are enough ideas to become 
wedded to them. It does not quite point to this conclusion ; 
as, if we had leisure, we might stay to point out. But, at any 
rate, it is another link of evidence that the evolution of words 
is not dependent upon the evolution of the ideas which are 
associated with them. But of the lessons to be drawn from 
the existence of synonyms and homonyms we have already 
spoken. 

We thus see that word-sounds have laws of change of their 
own which operate wholly independently of the laws which 
affect word-meanings.* J'urba, and thorp, as words, undergo 
their variations according to Grimm’s law; but Grimm has 
made no inquiries to show according to what law the mean- 

- ings of turba and thorp have grown apart. We may turn the 
proposition round, and we find that in the same way that 
words may change their shape without altering their signifi- 
sance, so may they change their meanings without any change 
of form. Our Prayer-book reminds us of the wonderful revo- 
lution which has passed over the two verbs to let and to prevent 

which have, in fact, changed their natures almost as com , 

pletely as did the man and the serpent whom Dante saw in 

Malebolgo; to let in our Prayer-books appearing nearly synony- 

mous with ‘to hinder,’ to prevent with ‘to further.’ Blanc, 

lank, black were, as Max Miiller reminds us, once one word, 


* «Tn the Indian lists of roots we find 122 roots for “ to walk ” (marcher), 33 for 
“ tostrike ” and “ kill,” 44 for ‘‘ to praise ;” the earth has 21 names, the moon 20, 
the sun 37, fire 35, the thunderbolt 18, night 23, dawn 16, water 101, river 37, a 
fight 46, cloud 30,’—Terrien de la Couperie, ‘Du Langage,’ § 219. 
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and therefore the meaning of the latter has changed from 
white to black. The German schlect, bad, originally meant 
smooth, as its near cousin schlicht still does; and from the 
time of Ulfilas to that of Luther the schlechte Weg would be 
the smooth or good road (Geiger). Now, of course, the phrase 
has a directly opposite significance. It is not needful to dwell at 
length upon this aspect of the proposition, seeing that it is no 
more than the converse of the previous one, and follows 
necessarily from it. The general inference is that any idea 
may be expressed by any sound; and conversely that any 
sound may express any idea. It seems hard to reconcile our- 
selves to such a conclusion, putting such a complete divorce 
as it seems to put between the form of language and the 
substance of language; but it is impossible to see how it 
is to be avoided. It has, at any rate, this result—it nega- 
tives the notion that speech is a merely mechanical art. 
Language, of course, could not exist without the power of 
making sound; but all that makes language really valuable 
as a medium of thought comes from a power quite indepen- 
dent of the faculty of uttering sound; failing one sort of 
sound, that faculty can make use of another quite as well; fail- 
ing any spoken language, we may fairly suppose it would 
possess itself of a language of signs. 

What, however, makes these conclusions somewhat disap- 
pointing is the circumstance that they seem to shut the door 
upon any hope of discovering the origin of speech. If words 
may change their character almost indefinitely between one 
age and another, if from the most diverse they may ap- 
proach and become synonyms (as, for example, prevent and 
hinder), if from one identical root they may drift as far 
apart as have done spa and hound ; it is difficult indeed to 
see how we are ever to follow Ianguage back to any really 
primitive condition. A few years ago, when these difficulties 
were less understood, a German scholar, Dr. August Fick, 
set before himself the task of reconstructing the original 
speech of our Aryan ancestors. He, by eliminating the com- 
mon elements of words existing in the languages descended 
from the old Aryan tongue, did gather together a certain 
number of roots, which it seemed might have formed a part 
of the primitive Aryan. If one could have thought that the 
wealth of sounds diminished in proportion that the wealth of 
ideas diminished, then we might have expected to find in some 
very early condition a race possessed of a small number of 
roots such as those to which Dr. Fick was led back by his 
process of elimination. But who can say that what we know 
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of language warrants such a hope? We have, as has already 
been said, no guarantee that very primitive races are devoid 
’ of words in proportion that they are devoid of ideas; and at 
any rate no Aryan ancestor of ours of whom we can hope to 
find the linguistic traces was ever in such a condition. Again, 
we know that words may be abandoned without leaving any 
trace behind them; nay, without affecting in the slightest 
degree by their disappearance the intellectual development of 
the race, or, indeed, the development of its language con- 
sidered as a medium for conveying thought. Who can say, 
then, that these roots of Fick’s are not the mere detritus of 
earlier language ? Who can say that many of the homonyms 
which we find in them have not arisen from the decay of more 
complicated words? If we could fancy a time when our 
ancestors had gone about uttering only these primitive root- 
sounds with ideas as primitive attaching to them, then in the 
collection which Fick has made we should have invaluable 
materials for the history of human thought. We should 
watch the development of ideas proceeding exactly parallel 
with the development of the sounds: as the simple root 
changed into the compound or inflected words, so in imagi- 
nation we should follow the simple idea as it grew and 
changed. But unhappily all that we have previously said 
touching the laws of growth governing sounds and ideas 
- defeats this hope—for the present, at any rate. Dr. Fick 
has in a measure recognized the fact himself. His dictionary 
retains its value as a collection of allied words from the 
various Indo-European languages, but not as an attempt to 
rediscover the ancient Aryan root-words. 
But albeit we are still an indefinite way from answering 
‘the question, How did language begin? there is no reason 


why we should not listen with interest to the theories which | 


men like Geiger, Max Miller, or Noiré have to put forward 
upon the subject. Max Miller’s theory is not of recent 
date. It was tormulated before some of the especial facts of 
language, to which we have just been calling attention, had 
been brought into prominence : it dates from a time anterior, 
for example, to the dictionary of Fick. Still earlier theorists 
had tried to derive language from an imitation of animal 
sounds, or else from a mere series of exclamations. Max 
Miller wrote effectively against these suggested solutions. In 
lace of them, he propounded the notion that there was in 
“man a capability of echoing back external impressions: a 
. faculty which might hyperbolically be likened to that which 
any material object has of giving a sort of ring when it is 
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struck, a ring differing in timbre for each object. The 
chief objection against this theory of the origin of language 
lies precisely in the series of facts which we have been 
detailing. For that theory implies a connection between 
sound and sense, which it is the tendency of these facts to _ 
deny. It is not in the mere difference of sound used in 
different places that the strength of the argument against 
Max Milier lies, but in the obviously different laws of change. 
It is not merely that kaher and sister are so utterly unlike. 
The answer might be that the physical character of the 
Persians and the English had grown so far apart that the 
timbres of the two were as divergent as the timbres of a tin 
kettle and a wooden chair. But the difficulty lies in the 
obvious fact that what changes the sense does not pro- 
portionally change the timbre. Grimm’s law holds equally 
for the like and unlike among ideas. It holds as well for 
turba as for Dorf. If Dorf had departed in meaning from 
the English thorp as much as turba did, we may be sure 
that this timbre would have been just the same that it now 
is: if the turba had remained as near to thorp in meaning as 
Dorf is, it too would be what it is now. 

Geiger’s theory is that language has all sprung from one 
parent sound. This is a bold suggestion and is, of course, 
utterly beyond hope of proof. But it has the negative 
merit of not being inconsistent with the few facts which we 
can ascertain. For, of course, in theorizing upon the origin 
of language, we must take into account not only that series 
of facts which we have been last dwelling upon, facts 
gathered from a study of many different tongues, but also 
those other facts which we spoke of earlier as being in a 
great degree in opposition to the later ones. We must take 
into account not only the immense divergence between sounds 
which can be shown to have sprung from the same root, but 
also the circumstance that in these narrow limits we can 
discover groups of words which are related both in sense 
and sound. Kaher and sister can be traced back till they 
form members of a group such as dictum and dictio. If the 
original sound of all sounds had been the root dic, then we 
may be quite sure that after first spreading out into an 
allied group such as dico, dictio, &c., it would have at last 
spread out into words which were as unlike each other, or more 
unlike, if that be possible, than kaher and sister. Therefore 
the immense divergence of the sounds which now exist 
argues nothing with regard to the possibility of their all 
having sprung from one single root; while the fact that the 
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law of sound change is for ever at work does, if we believe in 
an origin of language at all, point back to the time when it 
must only have begun to work, because it then first found 
material to work upon. As words are never now invented 
afresh, but always developed out of some other, the only true 
beginning of the process must, one would fancy, be the 
appearance of the first sound. Of course, these facts go no 
way towards proving Geiger’s theory; all we can say is, 
that if there be granted the major premise, that language had 
an origin as in the sense Geiger understands that word, then 
his theory of that origin would square with the laws which 
we see now at work. 

Geiger has further his own theory of the impulse which 
caused mankind to adopt speech. That impulse he believes 
always to have come from his fellow-men. Thus the first 
words, or the first word, would, according to this theory, express 
an action, and that action would be one performed by man- 
kind. In speaking of sound, we saw how many of our words 
which expressed various phases of it, as bang, clap, roll, 
rub-a-dub, were derived from the expression of some action, 
and in most cases, it would be a human action that was 
first intended. Thunder, too, we found was derived from the 
notion of pressing or rubbing together two surfaces, clearly 
an action which man often performs, but which we far less 
often witness in the phenomonal world. Geiger further. 
illustrates his theory by a curious incident of which he was 
himself a witness. A boy who though not stone deaf was far 
too deaf to allow him to acquire a spoken language, was in 
Geiger’s presence standing by a window when a heavy vehicle 
came up the street. The sound of the rumble being a very 
loud one fell upon the boy’s ear; he put his hand to his ear 
in order to hear better, and then turned round to express to 
others what he had heard. How did that idea shape itself in 
his speech of signs ; thatis to say, What sign did he choose to 
convey the idea of the vehicle which he had heard approaching? 
He raised his hand and made the show of cracking a whip. 
That is as much as to say, that out of all the phenomena 
which were connected with the carriage, the most expressive 
to his mind was the one human action concerned in it. No 
one could have foreseen that such would have been his 
choice. The motion of the horses seems far more appropriate 
to express the idea of a moving carriage than the motion of 
the driver. Yet so it was: and it may well be that this action 
is typical of the human impulse at the root of speech.* It 


* We take it for granted that there was no sound of whip-cracking which the 
child might have heard. If there was, this ingenious illustration of Geiger’s 
falls to the ground 
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may be that the first thing which struck mankind was the 
notion of human or, at any rate, of personal action. 

The unexpected origin of many words for common objects 
or ideas bears out this theory. These familiar things when 
we look into the names of them are found to be called as they 
are, not in virtue of some natural and obvious quality, but 
frequently in reference solely to the place which they fill in 
the active life of man. It will be long, of course, before we 
can discover whether this principle of naming underlies all 
the names for outward objects. Meanwhile we cannot but be 
struck to find it so frequent and so widely extending as it is. 

Let one example suffice. The Sanskrit word vé, which 
appears in our weave, German weben, &c.,seems certainly to 
express essentially the human art of weaving. We find, 
however, the same root appearing in vimen, a twig, and vitis, 
a vine, and, indirectly from the latter, cinwm. The Slavonic 
wetla, willow, obviously contains the same idea, as do the 
Latin viburnum, briony, and the Sanskrit vetra, reed. The 
Latin scirpus, a reed, and the Greek ypizos, a net, are allied. 
The similar word knot is allied to the Latin necto, and appears 
again in the Greek dvdy«n, necessity, and the Latin neces- 
sitas. The German noth-wendig is really noth-bendig, as 
may be seen by the Gothic naudibandi. Thus we see in 
this one instance how many common notions, as of various 
kinds of trees and bushes, as well as such a notion as that 
of necessity, have to be referred back to the human action 
of binding. (Noiré, ‘ Ursprung der Sprache,’ pp. 254 sqq.) 

Ludwig Noiré has developed somewhat further the theory 
of Geiger. According to him speech not only expresses 
human action, but it first arose during the time of that 
action, and therefore expresses it sympathetically, upon the 
same principle that a cry of pain expresses feeling. It was 
not action contemplated in passivity—that is to say, con- 
templated by the pure understanding—that the first word or 
words expressed. 

The difference between this view of the origin of speech 
and that older theory which Max Miller called the ‘ Pooh- 
pooh theory,’ are, first, that the latter expressed a passive 
sensation of pain and not an active sensation of action; 
and, secondly, that Noiré thinks that speech was caused by 
the common action of men. He would see the analogy of its 
birth not in the cries ak and oh, where men formerly saw it, 
but in yah or pulley-hauly of sailors when they are turning 
a capstan or hauling ina rope. These are among the many 
— which a complete study of philology will enable us 
0 decide. 
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Among the most remarkable phenomena which are 
presented by language we must count the inflections and 
grammatical forms. These follow laws constructed often 
with great skill, by virtue of which laws the language 
obtains immense facilities for recording changes of thought. 
Language is by no means a series of isolated sounds 
proclaiming isolated notions: it is a system of speech 
wonderfully provided with instruments, whereby the various 
relationships which these notions bear to one another can be 
shown. We thought just now of the words dico, dizi, dicere, 
&c., only as a group of sounds which contained within them a 
common idea. But when we look closer at the members of the 
group, we see that each contains, in addition to the common 
root sound, the inflection which is full of meaning also. Only 
in this it is not a meaning of the same kind as that expressed 
by the root; it is not an idea, but the relationship of an idea 
to others. The terminations -o, -si (in dixi=dicsi), -ere con- 
tain within them notions at once the most intangible which 
we can conceive, and the most necessary, if speech is to be a 
language of reason and not a mere expression of outward 
sensation. For reason only begins when we can bring things 
into relationship with one another: grammatical forms 
and syntax have been the means which all languages em- 
ployed for expressing the relationship of things. And again, 
in much the same way that (as Kant has shown) our 
ideas of things, though infinite in number, so soon as they 
are considered by reason and in relationship to one another, 
can be brought within a certain limited number of categories ; 
so in language, however many words there may be, these are 
all found to be brought under a limited number of grammatical 
forms. 

Grammatical forms, we have said, express the relationship 
of things. The numbers express the relations of unity and 
plurality—rosa, a rose; rose, roses; the cases, of place or 
of causality—Rome, at Rome, populo Romano, by the Roman 
people; the voices express activity and passivity—amo, I 
love, amor, I am loved ; the tenses, relationship in time—amo, 
I love now, amabam, I loved then, amabo, I shall love when—— 
A later refinement interposes fresh marks of distinction, such 
as dual numbers, pluperfect tenses, middle voices, and so forth ; 
and these unessential additions, as the last to come, are 
likewise the first to disappear. All these various inflections, 
it has been said, express either some relationship of objects 
to each other or else the simple relationship of the objects to 

time and space: all therefore express some judgment which 
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can be formed about the objects or ideas. And if we 
compare these grammatical forms to the four sorts of 
categories of Kant, expressing as these categories do all the 
possible judgments which can be formed about ideas, we 
shall find the grammatical forms come under one or other of 
them. 

Now what human foresight could have pre-arranged all 
this wonderful machinery for assisting the reason and almost 
for demonstrating to the reason how limited the number of 
its judgments could be despite the infinite diversity of human 
sensations? The greatest intellect the world has ever 
produced would be, it may safely be said, incapable of 
devising a grammar, were no such thing in existence. How 
then does grammar come into being? How do we find 
grammar not among the cultivated races only, but among 
quite rude savages, such as some of the African tribes ? and 
find here not an elementary grammar only, but a complex 
and scientific one. Nothing can be imagined more elaborate 
than the grammar of our far-away Aryan ancestors, who, if 
they had learnt the art of ploughing, had not learnt it long. 
Which would be the easier to build a grammar such as that 
ora house with four storeys? And yet it would seem that 
they had the first and had not yet achieved the second. 
How can such a discrepancy be explained ? 

We are not helped any great way towards an answer to the 
difficult question by the suggestion, highly probable for many 
reasons, but not yet capable of proof, that the inflections of 
grammar were not originally mere additions devoid of mean- 
ing in themselves, but were once distinct words. Supposing, 
for example, that the termination which expressed the present 
were originally a verb meaning ‘stand,’ and so when the 
Roman would say, co, and we should use the highly abstract 
verbam and say, ‘Iam going,’a more primitive people had said, 
‘I stand here,’ or something to that effect, the supposition 
helps us only a little way forward. For, for one thing, the 
synonyms in primitive language are so extremely numerous 
that it is hardly possible that grammatical forms arose 
through people being driven by necessity to use always the 
same auxiliary particle. But besides that, the closer we look 
into the real significance of grammatical forms, the more do 
we see that to appreciate the fact that they all express identical 
relationships would require a degree of intelligence far 
beyond the capacities of any ordinary man. In fact, the 

- growth of grammar is simply a mystery which we cannot — 
account for if we limit the intellectual agency in the world 
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to the intellectual activity of man. Here, if anywhere, is 
the evidence of an intelligent design in nature. 

But while admitting the greatness of this evolution of 
language, Geiger speaks in a very uncertain voice respecting 
its nature. After tracing at length the various opinions 
with regard to what is natural, i.c., of nature (Physis), and 
what is artificial (Thesis), which, from the time of the Greek 
downwards, have directed mankind upon the question of the 
origin of societies, laws, customs, speech, he sums up in 
favour of a doctrine of which, indeed, we hear often enough 
nowadays, and which has the advantage of squaring that 
mechanical philosophy which has grown up through a too 
exclusive attention to scientific pursuits, but which surely 
has no other advantage. 

His doctrine is practically that of Schopenhauer and of 
Spinoza—at least, according to the latter’s modern interpreters 
—namely, that the growth of the race proceeds quite indepen- 
dently of the activity of man, who has no more influence upon 
it than the leaf has upon the growth of the tree (‘Ursprung 
und Entwickelung,’ &c., i. 261). According to this view it of 
course follows that speech is distinctly a natural growth. 

Professor Max Muller, though he never belongéd to the 
same school of thought, in the earliest among his lectures on 
languages argued in something the same way that Geiger © 
argues to prove that language was a natural product. The 
words in which he then discussed the question will be in the 
memory of many readers— 


If language be the work of man in the same sense in which a statue or 
a temple or a poem or a law are properly called the works of man, the 
science of language would have to be classed as an historical science. 
. . . Although there is a continual change in language, it is not in the 
‘power of any man either to produce or to prevent it... . If [a certain 
een takes place it will not be by the will of any individual nor by the 
mutual agreement of any large number of men, but rather in spite 
of the exertions of grammarians and academies. And here you perceive 
the first difference between history and growth. An emperor may 
change the laws of society, the forms of religion, the rules of art: it is in 
the power of one generation to raise an art to the highest pitch of per- 
fection, while the next allows it to lapse till a new genius takes it up with 
renewed ardour. In all this we have to deal with the conscious and 
intentional acts of individuals, and we therefore move on historical 
grounds. .. . The process through which language is settled and un- 
settled combines in one the two opposite elements of necessity and free 
will. Though the individual seems to be the prime agent in producing 
new words and new grammatical forms, he is so only after his indi- 
viduality has been merged in the common action of the family, tribe, or 
nation to which he belongs. 
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All these statements are true enough, but they do not 
afford any reason for classing the science of language as 
one among the natural sciences. It is quite true that lan- 
guage is not a work of art in the same sense that a statue, 
a temple, a poem, or a law, are works of art. But though a 
man can build a temple, he cannot determine the religion to 
which that building is assigned; he cannot keep it alive or 
hasten its fall; at least, he cannot do this save by moving the 
whole force of society. Then again, though single laws can 
be made by individuals, the customs and habits of thought 
upon the foundation of which all laws rest, and which alone 
allow them vitality, cannot besomade. Language necessarily 
stands in the same position as any other product not of indi- 
vidual but of social energy. What holds true of it is true 
of laws, customs, societies themselves. No individual can 
create them. But they are just as much products of human 
activity as was Paley’s watch. It is hard to see how we can 
deny to the study of language the name of an historical 
science, unless we are prepared to deny the name to the study 
of laws and of societies, that is to say, to history itself. It is, 
of course, open for Geiger to say, as Polixenes says, that 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean. So o’er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art, 
Which Nature makes. 


But this would be to get rid of all distinction between art 
and nature by doing away with the former. Man then be- 
comes a part of nature. This is, of course, the way in which 
most of our modern ‘ Sociologists’ treat him. The study 
of his growth then is, of course, a natural science as much 
as the development of an orchid. This is the light in which 
Spinoza and Schopenhauer end by regarding man. But to 
accept this view we must accept their premise, we must do 
away with the distinction which we set between man and 
nature, between free will and necessity. When we have done 
this, the science of comparative philology will become a 
natural science; till we have done this it will remain as dis- 
tinctly a human science as any that may be gathered from 
any other series of social phenomena. 


We have now glanced at some of the interesting problems 
in mental science upon which the study of language may be 
expected to shed light. We have preferred to limit this article 
altogether to those points which are suggested by the study 
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of language as a whole, the study of the entire faculty of 
speech as a product of human understanding. By these 
means we kept most near to the region of philosophy or even 
of metaphysic. We need hardly say that the questions which 
arise in this field alone are far more than we could even hint at 
in a single article. But outside the region of these problems, 
there is another series, and in this case an almost infinite 
one, which arise when we turn to study the history of indi- 
— ideas as they are recorded by the histories of individual 
words. 

This kind of inquiry can be kept to a certain extent dis- 
tinct from the former kind. If the first belongs to the region 
of philosophy strictly so called, the second belongs specially 
to the sphere of psychology. And as the pursuit of psycho- 
logy is so much the favourite in our days as compared with the 
severer pursuit of philosophy or metaphysic, we may expect 
that the more detailed study of philology with that object will 
obtain most among us. The student will find numerous 
examples of this branch of mental science in Geiger’s great 
book, examples both of method and of results. It is perhaps 
the chief drawback of this important work that it slides too 
suddenly and inconsequently out of the philosophical into 
the psychological vein. It is not only that Geiger’s treatment 
of both is partial, as for a long time all treatment of such 
a great subject must be, but that he does not seem properly to 
- distinguish their separate characters. These are, however, 
secondary and perhaps scarcely avoidable blemishes upon a 
work destined to take a lasting place in the history of thought, 
and to serve as its pioneer into unexplored regions. 


Cc. F. KEARY. 


Art. VIII.—The Future of English Politics. 


The interesting discussion which took place in the Recess as 
to the leadership of the Conservative party loses sight in 
a great measure of one fact which ought to be of profound 
‘consequence to Liberals at the present moment. The dis- 
organization of the Opposition in the House of Commons— 
and only those whose business it is to watch regularly and 
closely the proceedings of that assembly can form an accurate 
idea of the extent to which the disorganization has extended 
—is not due to the feebleness or the inefficiency of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and it is very far from being attri- 
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butable to any peculiar gifts possessed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Only on one occasion has this notable repre- 
sentative of Piccadilly in politics condescended to en- 
lighten a listening world as to what he would do if he had 
an opportunity to lead any other party than the pair of 
blighted politicians whom he now directs. In the appro- 
priate gloom of the tea hour on a Wednesday afternoon, 
the member for Woodstock developed a conveniently vague 
policy, which was a re-hash of recollections of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s earlier fancies, tinctured by a hint or two of 
approval of those Irish ‘ideas,’ represented by his bosom 
friend Mr. Healy. The ‘Tory Democracy’ platform then 
enunciated has since been tried at Liverpool, and Mr. 
Forwood, at least, has probably come to the conclusion that 
itisa mistake. This, however, is literally the only pretension 
to a political programme ever put forth by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the Beaconsfieldian origin of the whole thing 
was so palpable that it was in effect confessed at the time by 
the member for Woodstock himself. Beyond this what are 
his abilities or his pretensions to pre-eminence ? Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and Mr. Gorst are his superiors in every- 
thing except in the art of dispensing freely highly flavoured 
personal abuse, and it is not too much to say that the promi- 
nence achieved by this would-be leader of a burlesque party 
rests upon two things and two only. In the first place, 
Mr. Gladstone regards him with that particular aversion which 
he palpably feels for only one other man in the House— 
namely, Mr. Joseph Cowen. Lord Randolph Churchill has. 
therefore succeeded in achieving notoriety as the author and 
chief exponent of the game known in lobby gossip as ‘ draw- 
ing Gladstone.’ In the second place, in spite of his ignorance 
on simple matters of fact, of his offensive affectations, which 
would do honour to a properly constituted West End footman, 
and of his utter disregard for the feelings of others, which 
has always for that matter been a feature in adventurous poli- 
ticians in a hurry to reach the official ladder—Lord Randolph 
Churchill has seen in a dim, undefined way that when a party 
loses the one man who constitutes its soul and life and essence, 
the only possible chance of avoiding shipwreck is to find a 
programme and to fight. He has fought without the pro- 
gramme, for it would be a misuse of the word to speak of his 
Beaconsfieldian generalizations as a serious and tangible pro- 
gramme. That he could not hit upon one is his misfortune 
rather than his fault, and he has certainly striven hard to 
atone for the defeat by attacking the programme of everybody 
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else, including that of his own titular chief. This is all very 
well as a preliminary to serious politics, but regarded as the 
only specimen of the Conservatism of the future in the House 
of Commons his position will not bear a moment’s consider- 
ation. The noble lord is now where he has ever been—in a 
political ditch. None the less he has instinctively groped 
after the only method of saving a party which was foolish 
enough to commit itself body and soul into the hands of one 
man. The leader disappears, and he leaves no cause behind 
to inspire énthusiasm, or to demand the allegiance of the 
masses. The Conservatives are suffering most severely at 
this moment from the mistake of substituting a man for a 
truth, a cause, a system of political belief. They are as 
voices crying in the wilderness, and no breath of popular 
approval shakes the reeds upon the Opposition benches in 
the Commons. The mistake was an enormous one, but the 
Liberal party are doing exactly now What their opponents 
did in 1877-80. It is downright heresy perhaps to say so at 
a time when even Liverpool rejects a Conservative candidate, 
but is it not a fact nevertheless ? 

Look at the situation so far as may be in the light of the 
near future. The Ministry has with infinite trouble accumu- 
lated a certain number of measures, some of them interesting, 
and all of them important. The Bankruptcy Bill, the reform 
of the Corporation of London, the County Government Bill, 
and the rest of them are not exactly the kind of measures to 
create paroxysms of popular enthusiasm ; but they are in the 
highest degree the very kind of legislation which Parliament 
has systematically neglected and ignored. Whether they are 
all pressing questions is a matter as to which considerable 
differences of opinion exist; but suppose them all passed, 
assume that the Government then introduced a new Reform 
Bill, and that this, too, received the sanction of Parliament— 
what next? Has it not been increasingly obvious since 1866 
that the day of great political agitations has passed away ? 
A manhood suffrage riot in Hyde Park is absolutely impossible 
in 1883. The Rey. 8. F. Green and Mr. Bradlaugh are—in 
very different ways, of course—living proofs of the complete 
apathy with which the people regard questions which a cen- 
tury ago would have convulsed the country. The anarchy in 
the House of Commons, disgraceful as it is—vulgar and coarse 
beyond conception as the tone of certain sections in the 
House has become—moves not the interest of a people who 
are very little interested in politics, but who are deeply con- 
cerned in other matters which the House has not yet con- 
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descended to take up. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, if he 
were still available, might excite a little enthusiasm here 
and there for a new Reform Bill, but the notion that a 
man is any the nobler or any the richer because he has 
a vote has been exploded by fifteen years of disproof. He 
can indeed diminish by its aid objectionable class privileges. 
He can destroy, or at least weaken, the tyranny of caste and 
the privileges of the few. These are great matters certainly, 
but they do nothing to touch the home misery of the man 
himself. I have known intimately what the life of the people 
is in many districts of England and Wales for twenty years 
past, and I assert most confidently that it is not improving. 
I say more. If it be better now than it was in the last 
century, Iam surprised that there was no revolution then, for 
revolution after all is only the blind, unreasoning form into 
which human anguish naturally translates itself. The weleome 
with bloody hands to hospitable graves has generally turned 
out to be of no particular use, but it is not the only thing in 
life of which this can be affirmed. Revolution was the agency 
a hundred years ago by which the people first taught their 
rulers that they had feelings and wants and hopes all their 
own; that the work was done stupidly, and even criminally, 
is another matter. There is this much to be said in extenua- 
tion of the deep guilt of that time, that our rulers are exceed- 
ingly slow even now to find out that a people hungering for 
the elementary conditions of a healthy animal existence can- 
not be propitiated even by the supreme felicity of possessing 
a vote. The questions which disturbed the opening of the 
century were political. Those which will agitate its closing 
years will be social problems. Politics throughout the world 
are in a state of solution. What the precipitate may be is 
not yet clear. This much, however, is certain, that the 
matchless gifts of Mr. Gladstone have been developed in the 
old school. Mr. Gladstone belongs by education and tra- 
dition to the old school, who regarded politics as made up 
entirely of wars and treaties and foreign affairs generally. 
That in his later years he has been able to create a new code © 
of agrarian legislation, and to enter minutely and exhaustively | 
into the most intricate problems that ever taxed the skill and 
ingenuity of statesmen, is a remarkable illustration of his 
marvellous mental flexibility and power, but the day has 
gone by when it could be hoped that great things might be 
expected from him in this new field of action. He has re- 
turned for the time being to the House of Commons, but it 
is too evident, unfortunately, that for physical reasons his 
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career there cannot be much extended. Lord Selborne and 
Sir William Harcourt are still more emphatically members 
of the old school. These statesmen have all three recog- 
nized the existence of social questions by inserting such 
bills as that relating to bankruptcy into the Government 
programme; but even Mr. Chamberlain has evinced no very 
remarkable interest in their fate. The chief business of the 
President of the Board of Trade so far has been to evolve 
projects—like that of a Shipping Council—which come to 
nothing. The problems which are to divide men and to occupy 
their whole time and attention hereafter are practically either 
dropped altogether or relegated to the small hours of weary 
mornings. Liberals and Conservatives alike are guilty of 
talking much of popular wants and of systematically ignoring 
them. In a Parisian restaurant famous for its cellar one of 
the convives present was about to dilute some Chateau Margauz, 
when an old garcon standing behind him touched his arm and 
said solemnly, ‘If you put water in that wine God will never 
forgive you.’ So the wine of high politics, of the ambitions of 
the great, and of the follies of diplomacy, must not be diluted 
even by passing a bill to make sanitary inspection compul- 
sory. We educate the minds of the poor, and we stand by 
while their bodies are poisoned. Jiberals and Conservatives 
have this appalling fact to face—that the savage progenitor 
of the agricultural labourer of to-day was happier, healthier, 
and richer in the woods of Germany than his descendant is 
in ‘happy’ England. And yet there are some people, I am 
told, who believe in the physical perfectibility of the race! 
Crutch and toothpick on one side—the dwarfed and stunted 
gin-drinking, tobacco-smoking cotton-spinner on the other. If 
the unexpected always happens in politics the millennium 
cannot be far off, for never was the evidence of it so con- 
spicuously absent! 

These are problems which cannot be ignored for ever, and 
in a blundering way Lord Randolph Churchill sees it. It is 
his merit that he was practically the first of his party—if he 
has one—to feel that he cannot go on for ever mouthing 
the stale shibboleths of a dead age. That he has much 
capacity for the special work of the next quarter of a century 
few will believe. But where are the men in Parliament who 
have ? The benches are crowded with old men and dull. The 
young who can alone create fresh stores of faith and feeling 
and force are conspicuous by their absence. The Reform Bills 
of 1832 and of 1866 have created a plutoeracy instead of an 
aristocracy, and the House is becoming less democratic year 
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by year in several important respects. The assembly which 
ought to tremble like an aspen leaf in sympathy—in instinctive 
sympathy—with the feelings of the people, knows nothing 
whatever of popular thought outside the narrow limits of the 
party wire-pullers on either side. The consequence is that 
while the nation looks on at miserable squabbles in the House 
of Commons with more than the indifference with which it 
contemplates the quarrels of sculptors and the rivalries of 
school boards, it is nevertheless heaping up work for the 
future which the House is becoming less capable every day 
of properly performing. This was clearly and powerfull 
demonstrated by Mr. Craig Sellar in his admirable speec 
on private bill legislation three weeks ago. When the time 
comes the rank and file will be found to do the voting. But 
some training ‘is necessary for the men who are to do the 
thinking; and will anybody tell us where this preliminary pro- 
cess can now be seen in operation? Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
will break up the fountains of the great deep in English polities: 
He has a right to say apres moi le déluge. The Conservatives are 
taunted to-day with their want of a leader. Will the Liberals 
say where they are to find one to-morrow? Can they not see 
across the floor of the House of Commons a premonition of 
the retribution which is to follow this absolute disinclination 
to look ahead and to listen for the roar of that great tide of 
popular feeling, the first murmurs of which some of us imagine 
that we can hear distinctly enough ? Is there any difference, 
in short, between the manner in which Mr. Gladstone is 
regarded by his supporters in the present Parliament and 
that in which Lord Beaconsfield was looked upon before the 
general election of 1880? It is beside the purpose to say that 
the Liberals are willing to carry out radical reforms and that 
their opponents are not, and that the former party can there- 
fore always command a policy. The question is, Who are the 
men by whom the policy of the future is to be carried out ? 
There is not a single person on the Ministerial benches who 
could lead more successfully than Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous energy deprives his possible suc- 
cessors of all chance of making their power felt. Lord 
Hartington, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
Mr. Chamberlain have each power enough to make their 
rivals impossible as leaders, but not one of them is ever 
likeiy to be the head of a united Liberal party constructed on 
the existing lines. ‘The Conservatives had one card to play, 
and Mr. Gladstone trumped it. The Liberals have but one. 
it will make the trick. But what then ? 
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The opinion has been expressed in more than one quarter 
that great leaders are not necessary for the social legislation 
of the future, and that a superior kind of vestryman is all 
that is required to pass Drainage and Floods Prevention Bills. 
There could not be a greater mistake. Anybody can go to 
war, and anybody almost can frame and sign a treaty of peace, 
but the man who reforms the land laws must haye capacities 
of a higher order. Take this one question alone. In their 
anxiety to form a popular programme, some extreme politi- 
cians have embarked on a crusade for the ‘nationalization’ 
of the land, and for the creation of a peasant proprietary. 
This course can end only in the formation of purely un- 
necessary embarrassments for the statesmen of the future. 
A peasant proprietary as it exists in France, and to a limited 
extent in Wales, does not suggest the idea that this is the 
remedy for any one of our troubles. The ‘nationalization’ 
of the land can end only in a general war of classes, in which 
every holder of a hundred pounds’ worth of consols would 
probably be found arrayed against the attempt to break 
up a system of ownership, which, in spite of its defects, is the 
balancing and staying power that supplies the continuity 
and the resolution in English life. Certainly every landlord 
should be enabled to sell his land as freely as his game, and 
the process of sale should be as simple as the purchase of a 
steamer; but after all is said and done, America will always 
be able to produce food more cheaply than we can, for Pro- 
tection has caused her manufacturing prosperity, such as it 
is, to be largely dependent on the volume of her grain exports. 
She cannot help herself. She must undersell Europe, and 
apart from this, the possession of land is not nearly so strong a 
passion in the breast of the Englishman and of the Scotchman 
as it is often supposed to be. There is a land question 
undoubtedly at this moment, but it is a very small one, and 
the landlords are being rapidly educated up to the point where 
their own necessities will induce them to settle the matter for 
themselves. The Liberal party must see in time that if heed- 
less agitation of this kind be encouraged, it will alienate men 
whose aid in the great reforms of the future is indispensable. 
The question, as it is now raised, can very well sleep until it 
be seen whether landlords in England and Scotland are pre- 
pared to settle it for themselves. If, however, there were 
more power of discerning the signs of the times among the 
party managers, it would be seen that the land question of 
the future will not be settled without mental capacity of the 
highest order, for it is but a portion of that most serious and 
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far-reaching question of what are the just limits not only of 
monopoly but of production. In other words the rights of 
capital must some day be fixed not only as it applies to the 
land, but to everything else, and this is not to be done by a 
mere administrator or anything like it. What we have to 
do in the main, however, is not to improve the political 
framework of society, but to elevate the individual man, and 
through him to act upon society. In this field power of the 
highest order is requisite. Partially we ought to realize the 
day-dreams of Plato, by giving the poorest child a free 
education entirely at the expense of the State. And this 
ought not to be confined by any means to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the ‘extra subjects.’ To adhere to this 
policy is to starve our skilled industries, to destroy our 
chances in the fierce competition of the world’s markets, 
and to perpetuate the crowd of poor clerks who live and die 
on less than a hundred a year. Give to the youth of the 
future a trade. Let them be taught that to work a lathe | 
properly is of more importance than to know the contents of 

Magna Charta, or the theory of light. Let the workshop, 
the school of art, and the laboratory te part and parcel of a 
free common-school education. And while the mind and the 
hands are being educated the home cught to be subjected, at 
least, for some years to come, to a constant system of sanitary 
inspection. The ‘jerry’ builder and the householder who keeps 
his premises in a dangerous state of filth should be regarded 
as greater criminals than the drunk and incapable wretch 
who is carried on a stretcher to the lock-up. While the 
homes of the men and women of the future are cleansed from. 
physical impurity and relieved from over-crowding, their food 
and drink should be protected from adulteration. Why is. 
it that a really effective bill to put down adulteration 
seems so impossible, and that England has become the 
great market for spurious goods? Can it be because the 
member of Parliament who voted for such a measure could 
not face in comfort a shopkeeping constituency? This is 
one of the few directions in which the working classes might 
profitably use the votes they have and are about to receive. 
And this topie leads to that of the licensing laws. If the 
Governmeut intends to transfer the power of granting 
licenses to their new County Boards, it is safe to predict that 
they will satisfy nobody. The licensed victuallers will be 
angry. Sir Wilfred Lawson and his supporters will say, with 
great justice, that this is at least as much a people’s question 
as the election of a School Board, and that they will not rest 
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until the working man has power to decide for himself how 
many possible sources of physical and mental deterioration 
shall be left to exist in his locality. At the same time the 
problem of local government is one of the great questions of 
the future. We have to work back to the old institutions 
of the burgh, the hundred mote, and the shire mote before 
we can hope to be relieved from filthy roads, excessive poverty 
or starvation, as the case may be, doles to the poor, exe- 
erable street lighting, and exorbitant prices for fuel, food, 
gas, and water. Where, for example, except in London 
‘would a heavy tax on coals, for the benefit of a mere in- 
-significant section of the community, be permitted? Where 
except in the English metropolis would the unscrupulous 
‘monopoly of Billingsgate have been permitted to make fish 
practically unobtainable by the poor, merely because five 
hundred years ago an impecunious monarch sold to the City 
a charter which the Duke of Leinster and a committee of the 
‘House of Lords could not decipher last year? And the evils of 
London are in a great measure familiar evils in the provinces. 
‘The Government measure for its reform, if it ever becomes law, 
can only point the way for the statesmen of the future, and it 
needs no prophetic eye to see that a man of extraordinary force 
of character and of great influence with the people can alone 
face that storm of opposition from a host of vested interests 
which the reformer is sure to excite. In the process of re- 
moving stumbling-blocks from the path of the ignorant, much 
will be done, too, by physical cleanliness to diminish the 
social evil. In the long run, some direct measures of re- 
clamation may be resorted to with the sanction of the State, 
but among the indirect causes of prevention will be that 
of familiarizing the humblest with the works of God in 
nature by means of parks and other open spaces, and of God 
in art by opening the galleries of pictures and of sculpture 
within the reach of every workman in the United Kingdom. 
‘The body and the mind would thus be purified and strength- 
ened by the periodical contemplation of something nobler 
than the artisan’s most distant horizon now—the next pay 
day. If, when all this has been done, death removes the 
bread-winner, the woman who remains, and who is anxious 
to keep a home for her little ones, should be spared the Arctic 
kindness of the workhouse by a wise and flexible system of 
outdoor relief administered by men of greater capacity and 
culture than those who for the most part form our present 
Boards of Guardians. If, instead of succumbing in the 
struggle, the bread-winner is crowded out of employment, 
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there ought to be a method for bringing about migration, and, 
if necessary, emigration to our colonies, so that all the life - 
and force and energy of the Empire shall be occupied in the 
great work of building up a more majestic sway and a more 
perfect example of what humanity, on a large scale, is capable 
of than anything the world has yet seen. 

These are but some of the hopes of the future, and they 
have necessarily been sketched in the briefest outline. They 
cannot be realized, simple as some of them seem to be, 
without prolonged and embittered controversies, and without 
immense exertions from leaders who have not yet appeared 
on the scene. The Liberal and Tory parties of the pre- 
sent are assuredly doomed to extinction. What will come 
after them is clear enough, I think, in general outline ; but 
the prelimivary work of education which is required before 
the task of filling up the outline can be even commenced 
has not yet been undertaken. The dry bones of European 
politics, the freaks of a mad Sultan in Egypt, the propriety . 
of adding some more territories in South Africa to a Colonial 
Empire which is already unwieldly and badly managed— 
these, and other relics of the past, are still the party watch- 
words of the hour. The people look on in sullen indifference 
because they neither know how to translate their miseries 
into language, nor have they ever realized their own tre- 
mendous power. Some day there must be a transformation 
scene which will renew the face of our English earth, and 
when the time comes leaders may be forthcoming. We must 
at least believe that it will be so unless we are to be forced 
to the sad conclusion of the Roman pessimist— 


parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem Vitiosiorem. 
ROBERT J. GRIFFITHS. 
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Tue most striking feature in the political situation at present 
is the contrast between the fierceness of party spirit shown 
by the Opposition and the absence of anything by which 
it can be justified or even adequately explained. There has 
been time for the passionate resentment produced by the 
surprise and bitter disappointment of the Liberal victory in 
1880 to subside. Even the Irish Land B'll, and the angry 
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controversies which raged around it, have become matters of 
history. For the session, at all events, there is nothing pro- 
posed which ought seriously to disturb the minds of those 
most alarmed about the advance of democracy, and yet there 
is a rancour sometimes verging on malignity in the attacks of 
some members of the Tory party upon the Government, and 
especially upon its chief, which, happily, is not common in 
our political struggles, and which, assuredly, is of evil omen 
for the country, and most of all for the privileged orders, on 
whose behalf this violence is displayed. A man of the stamp 
of the member for Bridport, whose proceedings sometimes 
partake so much of the burlesque, that it is hard to believe 
him in sober earnest, distinctly lowers the tone of Parlia- 
ment; but his influence is very restricted, and had he met 
with the disapproval of the party to which he gives the 
benefit of his support, he would soon have sunk to the level 
proper to one who seems to act on the principle that the 
amenities and courtesies which gentlemen are accustomed to 
observe towards each other have no place in parliamentary 
struggle. What is significant of the temper of the Tory party 
is that Mr. Warton has not been suppressed; has not been 
made to feel that his insolent brusquerie is resented by those 
among whom he sits as a discredit to their established reputa- 
tion; has, on the contrary, acquired a kind of reputation among 
at least a large section of them as one who, because of his 
pachydermatory insensibility to influences by which other men 
would be subdued, may be made extremely useful in the 
favourite game of baiting the Premier. There could hardly 
be a stronger indication of the decadence of a great party, 
which used to pride itself on its chivalry and courtesy, than 
the position attained by such a man, who has neither pazlia- 
mentary experience, nor conspicuous ability, nor eminent party 
services, nor, indeed, anything but an unflinching determina- 
tion to be as impracticable and disagreable as possible, to re- 
commend him. But, unfortunately, it is a symptom also 
of the vulgarization of Parliament itself. There was a time 
when the House would not have brooked such rudeness. 
That it has learned more tolerance for conduct which is 
unbecoming any assembly of gentlemen, and which is as 
lacking in reasonableness as in politeness, is deeply to be 
regretted, and the responsibility must rest mainly with the 
leaders of the Opposition, whose influence indeed must be 
worth little if it would not avail to repress such a degradation 
of the character of Parliament itself. Mr. Warton sits on the 
Tory benches, but the fiercest democracy could not more 
effectually trample on all that Toryism aims to conserve. 
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But, unfortunately, he is not a solitary offender, and 
assuredly he is not the one deserving the most serious 
condemnation. Did he stand alone it would be safe and 
wise to leave him to sink again into the obscurity from 
which only his eccentricity or audacity has enabled him for 
atime toemerge. It is the tone of the party, or, at least, 
of an influential section of it, which invests him with any 
importance. Had that tone been different, had it, for 
example, been what the tone of the Opposition was in the 
days of Sir Robert Peel, or even in the best times of Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Warton must ere this have suffered ignominious 
collapse. But when any considerable number of a great party 
avow and act upon the principle that the function of an 
Opposition is to oppose—that is, not merely to exercise con- 
stant watchfulness, or supply necessary criticism, or propose 
an alternative policy which, in their judgment, is better than 
that of the Ministry, but absolutely, per fas aut nefas, to 
oppose—there is sure to follow a political struggle in which 
there is neither wisdom nor moderation on the part of the 
assailants, and in which he who can deal the hardest blows, 
even though they be unmannerly and unfair, is regarded as 
the hero of the fight. 

This is the secret of the imbroglio into which affairs are 
supposed to have drifted. This supposition, indeed, is itself 
afallacy. Even the confusion may be more apparent than 
real, and the extrication from it may be effected more easily 
and expeditiously than is expected; but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that, such as it is, it is due not to the 
force of adverse circumstances, still less (as Tory journals are 
already beginning to suggest) to any incompetence on the 
part of the Administration, but to the deliberate action of an 
Opposition which has conceived the idea that another barren 
session will tell to its advantage, and is, therefore, sparing no 
effort to obstruct all contemplated legislation. The policy has 
been more or less distinctly indicated by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and though Sir Stafford Northcote is still the 
titular head, the member for Woodstock is the dominant spirit 
of the Opposition. The nominal chief is only a kind of rot 
fainéant ; his irrepressible young partizan is a veritable mayor 
of the palace. Lord Randolph thinks it desirable to check 
and baffle the Ministry everywhere, and loses no opportunity 
of carrying out his purpose, and even if his chief were dis- 
posed, he is manifestly unable to restrain his action. Many 
members of the party may deplore the recklessness of the 
little clique he leads, but they are impotent so long as their 
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recognized chief lends so much countenance to these miserable 
tactics, on which a terrible Nemesis assuredly waits. 

If there has been any time in our recent history whe 
opposition of this kind was specially to be reprobated as u. 
patriotic and perilous in the last degree, it is the present, 
Our parliamentary system is being subjected to a more sever 
strain than it has had to endure at any period of its history, 
Its conflicts against despotic princes were not so trying as th 
present struggle with a section of its own members, whox 
avowed purpose is the lowering of its character and influence, 
and who, in order to effect this, have given themselves with 
perverted ingenuity to turn the safeguards of personal liberty 
provided by the forms of the House into instruments for re. 
ducing Parliament to utter impotence. They are not the 
enemies of one party only, but of all parties; and patriotism 
should have led all parties to combine in defence of that 
freedom of parliamentary action, without which our constitution 
is a farce. 

But the party which claims to be constitutional has fancied 
that some advantage would be gained by moving on line 
parallel to those of the enemies of Parliament itself. 0 
course they could not and would not contract any alliance, or} 
enter into any distinct understanding. That would bear to 
close a resemblance to the ‘ Kilmainham compact,’ with thei 
complaints of which they have filled the air. But there may 
be practical co-operation without any actual agreement, ani 
that is exactly what has occurred. Were the favourite versio 
of the Kilmainham transaction true, then we should hav 
before us this strange phenomenon—on the one side, a treaty 
of peace resulting in the persistent opposition of the Irish 
party to those with whom the alliance had been concluded, 
while, on the other hand, there would be the most effectual 
' gervice rendered by these Irish malcontents to those who, 
with ever-increasing vehemence, have denounced the ver 
idea of correspondence with them as an infamy which is littl 
short of a treason. One thing is certain. The Tory Opposi 
tion have been playing the game of those who would fain hav 
the Imperial Parliament supply them with a strong argumetl 
for Home Rule by a demonstration of its own incapacity t 
discharge the multifarious duties at present devolving upd 
it. The eleven days’ debate on the Address, in which waj 
consumed so large a portion of the short time before the Easte 
recess, was mueh more profitable to the Home Rulers tha 
to the Conservatives. We fail to see what the latter gainel 
by it, but the former revelled in the confusion and delay ly 
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means of which they hope to point their moral in favour of 
relieving Parliament from the pressure of a burden which it 
has proved itself unable to bear. If the Opposition think 
that they will recommend themselves to the favour of the 
‘@ constituencies by telling how cleverly they prevented the 
Ministry from doing the work on which it was intent; that 
“|the commercial classes will be grateful for a delay in a 
Bankruptcy Bill which is to rescue some part of the large 
sums which year by year go into the pockets of fraudulent 
debtors; or that the farmers in the lowlands will weleome 
another year’s exposure of their farms to the floods by which 
they are desolated every autumn; or that those who desire 
that elections should be conducted with integrity will be 
thankful to a party which secures another opportunity for the 
demoralization of the voters and the discrediting of our repre- 
sentative system, they must have formed a strange conception 
of the temper of the English people. No doubt they hope 
that they will be able to persuade them that the failure has 
been due to the weakness or irresolution of the Ministry; but 
in such a calculation they only show themselves strangely 
mistaken as to the understanding of the electors. The Oppo- 
¥ sition are, in truth, digging a pit into which it is they them- 
selves who are the most likely to fall. But, independently of 
this altogether, they supply us with a measure of their own 
(patriotism by playing a part which must further the designs 
of those whom they have so repeatedly branded as conspirators 
and traitors. 

The session opened in a period of apparent political calm. 
‘There had been nothing during the recess calculated to excite 
the passions of the Opposition, or to inspire them to any 
‘Wextraordinary display of activity. The unexpected illness of 
the Prime Minister had, indeed, deprived the vacation of its 
chief element of excitement and interest. A new Midlothian 
campaign would have stirred the Liberal sentiment of the 
‘Wcountry to its depths, and must, undoubtedly, have provided 
‘abundant material for controversy. But the veteran states- 
man, who has never spared himself when he could render 
service to his country or the party of which he is the trusted 
and venerated leader, was compelled to seek rest under the 
Msunny skies of the Riviera, and even to find recreation amid 
Wthe light frivolities of an Italian carnival, instead of braving 
the inclemency of a Northern winter, and rousing the enthu- 
siasm of his followers through the country by that glowing 
oratory, his supremacy in which is undisputed and, indeed, 


y \Hunapproached. It was a grievous offence, and grievously he 
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had to answer it. The Tory party in general (be it acknow. 
ledged with becoming thankfulness) did not grudge the illus- 
trous statesman the brief retirement which had been imposed 
upon him by the Power to whom high and low alike must 
yield. But there were exceptions, and conspicuous among 
them was the distinguished representative of the University of 
Cambridge, and especially of the clerical party in it, with the 
new Primate at its head. Among the violent utterances of a 
period which has earned an unenviable notoriety for the 
fierceness which has characterized Tory attacks, Mr. Cecil 
Raikes may fairly claim pre-eminence for the malignity, 
approaching to absolute brutality, which he succeeded in 
condensing into the pitiable sneers which he was afterwards 
ashamed to acknowledge, and yet had not the candour to 
withdraw with fitting apology. In saying this, we are not 
forgetful of Lord Randolph Churchill’s angry screams at 
Woodstock, or of the furious invective—still more repre- 
hensible because of the higher rank and greater responsibility 
of the speaker—by which Lord Cranbrook sought to kindle 
the passions of Westminster Conservatives against the men 
who (as, with a sublime indifference to facts, he ventured to 
tell the country) had exchanged Mr. Forster for Mr. Parnell, 
if not for the outrage-monger, Sheridan, or even of that rude 
display of political Philistinism and unscrupulous partizan- 
ship by Mr. W. H. Smith, to whom Sir W. Harcourt has 
administered so severe a castigation. Bad as these were, 
there was not in them the feminine and feline spite which was 
exhibited in Mr. Cecil Raikes’ venomous attack. Offences of 
this character are far too easily forgotten, and when the 
offenders are, or ought to be, representative men, and to 
preserve a certain dignity because of the position in which 
they have been placed by the confidence of others, it is certain 
that they will be imitated by others of humbler standing. It 
would have been more to the credit of the Tory party if they 
had made Mr. Raikes feel that they had as little sympathy 
- with the bitter cynicism which prompted his disgraceful attack 
as with the pitiable cowardice which was shown in the dis- 
creditable attempt to shift the responsibility to ‘The Times’ 
reporter, or with the extraordinary meekness he exhibited 
under the snub of the leading journal. 

Tories, in truth, had little reason to complain of the en- 
_ forced silence of the Premier. It was a serious subtraction 
from the power.of Liberalism to influence public opinion, for 
not only was Achilles withdrawn from the conflict, but his 
lieutenants must have felt themselves in a situation scarcely 
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less embarrassing than that of Patroclus when treating with 
the Grecian chiets. We had speeches of great ability from 


other members of the Cabinet, but they did not possess the 


weight of authority which would have belonged to them had 
they been supporting their chief instead of endeavouring to 
supply his lack of service. Of course keen Tory critics, ever 
on the outlook for some new ground of attack, endeavoured 
to find some disagreement between the utterances of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, and, though their efforts 
were not crowned with signal success, they produced a certain 
impression, which would at once have been dispelled had Mr. 
Gladstone himself been able to indicate the policy of the 
Government. Altogether his absence was an untoward inci- 
dent for the Liberal cause, and this would have been more 
fully recognized but for the strength which the party mani- 
festly possesses in the constituencies, and for the disorganized 
condition of the Opposition. 

Recent elections have furnished evidence on both these 
points. The conditions under which by-elections are held 
are, for the most part, unfavourable to the party in power ; 
and if it manages to hold its own, or anything like its own, 
there is a very fair presumption that it enjoys the confidence 
of the country. The indications of recent elections all point 
in this direction, the exultation with which Tories hail the 
faintest success being one of the most significant features in 
the case. They won Salisbury by a lavish expenditure—in 
relation to the lawfulness of which public opinion has hardly 
endorsed the decision of the judges—and immediately there 
was a cry raised of ‘Conservative reaction ;’ Mid-Cheshire, 
which has never been represented by a Liberal, has renewed 
its old vow of allegiance to the Egertons, and it is hailed as 
a cheering sign of Conservative prospects: A party must be 
in bad condition which is so influenced by very slight en- 
couragements ; but when we look at the other side, we cease 
to wonder at their extreme jubilation over the retention of 
positions hitherto regarded as impregnable. 

Not much weight is to be attached to the return of Mr. John 
Morley at Neweastle. The borough is a Radical stronghold, 
and there would have been no uncertainty about the issue but 
for the wretched complication resulting from Mr. Cowen’s 
erratic procedure and the extraordinary combination of High 
Tories and Irish Home Rulers with the nondescript class 
which follows Mr. Cowen against the pronounced but decided 


Liberalism of Mr. John Morley. Remembering the charac- 


teristic independence, as well as the conspicuous ability, of that 
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distinguished Radical, we feel compelled to say that anything 
more factious than the opposition of the Irish voters and the 
discontented Liberals we have not often met. Mr. Morley has 
gone to the very extreme of toleration in his eloquent plead- 
ings on behalf of the Irish party, and yet he received no more 
consideration from them than if he had been the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. His one offence was that he 
was determined to act as a practical politician and give an 
independent support to the most Liberal Ministry England 
has ever known—a Ministry in whose principles and purposes 
he trusts. The Irish Home Rulers preferred a champion of 
bitter Toryism to an honest and able friend who would not 
indulge in their insane hatred of the Government. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Morley against such a coalition was encouraging, 
as a sign of public opinion in a great district where everything 
possible has been done to demoralize it. 

But the really significant elections of late have been those 
at Liverpool and Preston. Both places were regarded as 
among the strongest fortresses of reaction, and the hold of 
the party upon them was supposed to be so secure that any 
approved candidate might be trusted to defy any opposition. 
Preston has not returned a Liberal, but it has shown its inde- 
pendence of the veritable ‘caucus’ of which the member 
for Westminster is understood to be the ‘guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend,’ and has chosen the man whom official 
Toryism had resolved to ostracize. The Liverpool election 
is the most remarkable victory which we have won for many a 
day. We raise no premature boasts, we would eschew any 
undue confidence in our calculations of the future, for we are 
well aware that a single victory does not suffice to break a 
force so powerful as that by which Liverpool has long been 
held ; sufticient for us is the victory of the day, which to us 
was as surprising as it was welcome. 

It might be too much to say that these elections indicate 
the temper of the entire country, and yet the evidence cannot 
be put aside as unimportant. To say the least, they furnish 
no warrant for believing that there has been such a change in 
the sentiment of the electorate as should induce the Opposi- 
tion to force ona dissolution. It is possible, perhaps prob- 
able, that they would secure a few of the boroughs which 
a new Reform Bill would be sure to extinguish. But it is not 
probable that the present balance of parties would be mate- 
rially altered either in England or Scotland. There would 
certainly be a change in Ireland, and a change which all true 
patriots may well anticipate with a feeling approaching to dis- 
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may. It is quite on the cards that a General Election might 
give Mr. Parnell a following which would make him the arbiter 
between our political parties. This is the point to which the 
present Tory tactics are forcing us. Could they succeed in 
placing the Ministry in a minority they would compel an appeal 
to the country, including Ireland, the result of which would be 
to give the extreme Irish party a position which would make 
it increasingly difficult to treat Home Rule as lying outside 
the region of practical politics. 

The discouraging feature of political life at present is this 
short-sightedness of the Opposition. Their action is lacking 
in principle, but it is just as mistaken in policy. A distin- 
guished statesman of the day, of the ‘moderate’ school, 
recently expressed to us his extreme regret at the readiness 
of the Tories to sacrifice so much for the sake of office. Their 
sacrifices, however, will avail nothing so long as they pursue 
their present course. They do not know the country, or they 
would adopt a different tone. A Conservative party must, 
sooner or latter, have an opportunity of returning to oftice, 
but it is not likely to come until they learn to place the 
country before their party, and their party before themselves. 
There have been not a few signs that the conduct of the 
Opposition during the present session has been disgusting 
rational and impartial men. The appalling revelations at 
the Kilmainham police court have made such men feel that 
this is a crisis at which all honest patriots should forget every- 
thing beside, and unite in one determined effort to repress the 
lawlessness which threatens alike the authority of the State 
and the lives and property of its subjects. Sir Stafford North- 
cote and his friends, however, have regarded it as a fitting 
season for indulging in party accusations of the most unworthy 
character; and, unfortunately, Mr. Forster improved the occa- 
sion by giving another proof that he is, as ‘The Pall Mall 
Gazette’ so well described him, the man who most divides us. 
Of course all these attacks harass the Government, but they 
do not contribute towards the settlement of Ireland, and the 
English people are shrewd enough to understand the real 
state of the case. They hear the fiery denunciations of 
the Ministry, and they regard them simply as stage thunder. 
They are told that an Opposition exists to oppose, and they 
treat their furious diatribes as part of the necessary perform- 
ance. They note the remarkable success which has attended 
the Ministry in its Egyptian policy; they appreciate the marked 
accession to the influence of the country in the councils of 


Europe; they see continued improvement even in Ireland, and 
NO. CLIV. 29 
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they simply laugh at the mare’s nests which the ingenuity of 
the ‘ Fourth party’ is continually discovering, and by which 
it and its abettors on the front bench annoy the Ministry and 
obstruct public business. But that amusement will soon give 
place to a much more bitter and angry feeling, if it is seen 
that the time of Parliament is wasted and the work of the 
country neglected, and especially that the peace of Ireland is 
imperilled, in order to gratify a vindictive passion and promote 
the unworthy ends of faction. 

Even as we are completing our survey there comes a rumour 
of the Premier’s retirement, which, so far as it is believed, 
must be sufficiently disquieting. Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal 
from political life would mark the end of a period, and is an 
event which no wise man could contemplate without some 
anxiety. In the course of nature it must come within a few 
years, but we are very slow to believe that it is likely to come 
at present, Still the report, which has for some time been 
floating in the air, has recently taken less questionable 
shape. For ourselves, however, we decline to give it credence 
until it rests upon far more substantial foundation than at 
present appears. Mr. Gladstone holds at present a position 
80 commanding that he could have no successor. Even ‘The 
Times,’ which is for ever sneering at his Irish policy, is com- 
pelled to bear testimony to ‘his sagacity in counsel, his stead- 
fastness in policy, and his supremacy in debate.’ The nation 
cannot afford to part with such a statesman at the present 
crisis. Ireland (which ‘The Times’ and the Tories will not 
understand, and would soon goad into rebellion) specially 
needs his guiding hand until his great experiments have had 
more time to develop their results. The same may be said 
in relation to Egypt and the Transvaal; and while the demand 
is so imperative, we are satisfied that nothing but failure of 
strength will lead him to seek the retirement he may so 
naturally desire. In the meantime we cannot too strongly 
reprobate the attempt to extract some premature indication 
of his intentions from his son. There should be limits even 
to the prying researches of newspaper correspondents. But 
if that is too much to expect, great men’s sons should, at all 
events, learn to keep silence about their fathers. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Origines Celtice: a Fragment; and other Contributions to the 
History of Britain. By Epwix Guest, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., late Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


It is impossible in this place to indicate more than a few points of 
interest connected with these volumes, which suggest so muah. They 
are fragmentary, but Dr. Guest’s intentions and methods are clearly seen, 
and his character for thoroughness in research and for care in drawing 
inferences is everywhere exhibited. Dr. Freeman has frankly acknow- 
ledged that in Dr, Guest he had a forerunner in his special studies, and 
we can easily discern how much direction he may have found from some 
of these papers, not only on the negative but on the positive side. Dr. 
Guest’s intellect was essentially critical, sceptical; he disliked speculation, 
but he had enough of scientific imagination to frame broad guiding lines 
within which to pursue close inquiry; he had a great fear and dislike of 
fine-looking theories; and it is astonishing in how many cases the fine- 
looking theories of distinguished men are here successfully weighed and 
found wanting. He was cautious, careful, solid; and was never satisfied 
with any inference from names till he had carefully examined for himself 
every point connected with the places. Weare told in the admirable little 
sketch of Dr. Guest which is placed as preface to these volumes that for 
this purpose he had walked over every bit of England, and loved to get 
hold of a good local guide—most often a poacher—to conduct him to out- 
of-the-way corners of interest. The first portion of the volumes is occupied 
in tracing out the line which the great Celtic migration followed from the 
East; and to this end Dr. Guest brings rich stores of aid from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, from Homer, Herodotus, Strabo, and other classic authors, 
surprising us by the way in which he makes words yield testimony, though 
he never proceeds here without great caution. Incidentally he discusses 
many subjects, as, for instance, the false assumptions and wrong infer- 
ences which abound in the writers who have pledged themselves to prove 
the vast antiquity of man. Sir Charles Lyell’s theory is met by very 
forcible objections on the ground of proved facts—sudden subsidences and 
upheavals, and the circumstance that peat-moss varies the rate of its 
growth in different circumstances. The geologists, indeed, do not seem to 
have satisfied Dr. Guest as theorizers, and sometimes on examination he 
found their observation at fault or consciously modified to suit precon- 
ceived ideas. Of course there is much that is tentative and merely 
suggestive in these fragments; but we can guess what the finished struc- 
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ture would have been—one of the most thorough and complete pieces of 
research and reasoning in the English language. The gifts of a popular 
style were denied to Dr. Guest, though he is always clear, direct, and 
careful not to waste words. But to realize how much might have been 
made of his stores of learning and his powers of thought we have only to 
conceive what a man like Charles Kingsley would have made of them. 
The ‘English Conquest of the Severn Valley in the Sixth Century’ is one 
of the most successful pieces of historical construction we have seen; and 
if some may fancy that ‘The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar’ is less 
solid and satisfactory, they will not assert that this results from any lack 
of care and patient examination. We are told that Dr. Guest, before 
committing himself to any expression of opinion, submitted the French 
coast to as careful an examination as he had given to the English one, 
To scholars and historians the volumes will be a bonne bouche, and if 
sometimes they may disagree with Dr. Guest’s opinions on separate 
points, they will never deny to him the credit of a bold and faithful 
pioneer, who had to make his own roads, and did it in a thoroughgoing 
and masterly manner. 


Four Years of Irish History, 1845—1849. A Sequel to ‘ Young 
Ireland.’ By Sir CHartes Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

An Outline of Irish History, from the Earliest Times to the 

_ Present Day. By Justin H. McCartuy. Chatto and 

Windus. 


This volume is literally an ‘Iliad of woes.’ During the four years with 
which it deals Ireland was in the throes of ‘ famine '"—either by anticipa- 
tion or in reality, and here certainly the reality was far worse than the 
anticipation. The picture of the sufferings endured would be almost too 
painful to read, were it not that the record of much heroic effort accom- 
panied it, which, alas! is set off only too effectively by the record of selfish 
indifference on the part of those who ought to have been active to sur- 
render comfort, not to speak of enrichment for themselves, in the effort 
to save life. The mos stolid-hearted nowadays, when the matter has 
passed into history, surely could not withhold some tribute of sympathy 
and regard from the ‘ Young Irelanders’ in their patriotic struggles, how- 
ever much they may have been mistaken in the policy adopted or in the 
methods they pursued. Sir Charles Duffy brings to the task an intimate 
knowledge of all the facts connected with the Ireland of these days, for he 
was a prominent and, if a youthful, a most energetic actor. He was the 
life and soul of ‘The Nation’ newspaper, which answered to its name, 
inasmuch as it aimed at faithfully representing the national cause. He 
infuses a strong vein of biographical and autobiographical interest, his com- 
parisons are vigorously sketched, and we are admitted toa large degree 
of intimacy with his own thoughts and purposes. He writes brilliantly, 
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and knows how to impart variety and relief to his pages. Ireland appears 
in her most attractive character, as suffering, undeservedly, for the un- 
wisdom of the past, and doomed to suffer in the time to come for the lack 
of unity and common aims on the part of those who ought in everything 
to have stood shoulder to shoulder. With regard to the differences which 
arose between the Young Ireland party and Daniel O’Connell, the discus- 
sion of which forms a substantive part of the book, we cannot say that 
Sir Charles Duffy quite convinces us. On his own showing they wished 
to commit O'Connell to opinions with which at least he did not wish to 
be identified ; and the repudiation of the doctrine of Mitchel’s famous 
article, which had in effect advocated appeal to physical force, was not so 
frank or full as could have been expected, in the circumstances, to have 
satisfied O’Connell, after explicit remonstrance. He was the leader and 
he was a chief agent in supplying funds for ‘The Natior.’ It was surely 
too much to expect that he should quietly go on materially aiding the 
spread of opinions which he regarded not only as impolitic at the moment, 
but as likely to involve all connected with the paper in danger, as 
was ultimately the case. It was perhaps a mistake in the Govern- 
ment to prosecute Mr. Duffy and his friends; but they knowingly 
laid themselves open to the risk of it, and a man might very well 
wish to secure the same end as they desired and yet be chary about 
the use of such means as were advocated by them. The whole point 
lay here, the difference was material, and under such a differenc 
there could be no hearty co-operation. The idea of entering on a 
attempts at physical force was, as the future too well proved, but a dream. 
The clergy, who had the people at their back, disapproved of it (was it 
Lord Palmerston’s representation that had secured this ?), and Smith 
O’Brien’s escapade was evidence more relative still. We have no space 
to enlarge on other questions that the book opens up; we can only re- 
commend it to our readers as one of the most brilliant, interesting, and 
informing contributions which have recently been made -to historical 
literature, in which, besides graphic pictures of prominent Irishmen, 
we have many vigorous characterizations of famous English statesmen 
and authors. ‘he portraits also of some of the ladies, as witness Lady 
Wilde, who identified themselves with ‘ Young Ireland’ in those days, are 
piquant and racy. 

The history of Ireland even in outline cannot be compressed into a 
small duodecimo volume of one hundred and thirty pages. Mr McCarthy 
gives us therefore a series of judgments upon Irish history rather than 
that history itself. Its character may be inferred from his well-known 
opinions as an ally of Mr. Parnell. Nearly half the volume is devoted to 
the present century, and is simply a vehement indictment against England. 
There is enough to be said to our shame, and for which no defence can be 
offered ; but surely justice demands that something to the credit of legis- 
lation during the past fifty years should have beensaid. Mr. McCarthy does 
not say it; he has only blame for English statesmen, and only extenuation 
and eulogy for Irish revolutionists, whatever the merits of each case. This 
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is not history. Is it just concerning the famine of 1847 to say simply, 
‘ All through the famine the Government had done nothing. But the 
Government, if it could not appease the famine, showed itself active in 
devising Coercion Bills to put down any spirit of violence which misery 
and starvation might haply have engendered in the Irish people.’? And 
again: ‘In the scuffle [at Manchester] a policeman was killed. It 
might have been hoped that this partisan method of writing history had 
gone out of fashion. Is there no moral culpability in seeking thus to 
influence bad passions and to make government impossible. 


Annals of the Early Caliphate. From Original Sources. By 
Sir Witt1am More, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., Author of 
the ‘Life of Mahomet.’ With a Map. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Sir William Muir has here admirably supplemented his ‘Life of 
Mahomet,’ and exhibited Mohammedanism throughout its whole period 
of growth, with a clearness and precision alike remarkable. He has 
done what he undertook to do; he has floated the bark of Islam over 
the ‘rapids and devious currents of its early course, until, becoming 
more or less subject to ordinary human influences, it suffers eclipse 
amid sectarian divisions and corruptions, and stereotyped dogma and 
tradition. One thing, which is brought out with a masterly hand, is 
the variety of character which Mahomet’s influence took possession 
of, assimilated, and transformed to its own purposes. How widely 
sontrasted were Khalid, the ruthless warrior— the Sword of God,’ as he 
was well named—and Abu Bekr, the wise, the gentle, who never did a 
harsh or cruel thing that he did not regret ; how different was Omar from 
Aly, and Abu Obeida from that other Khilid, son of Welid. Without 
any affectation of pointing a moral, Sir William Muir has artistically 
brought out these contrasts, and has greatly gained in light and colour 
by effective grouping and juxtaposition. He has thus made us see the 
men, and in measure understand them as men. If proof of the adaptive- 
ness of Mohammedanism within its own limits were needed, it might be 
found in these striking contrasts; and yet many facts here presented 
amply suffice to prove, what Dr. Kuenen in his Hibbert Lectures dwelt 
upon with so much conviction, that Mohammedanism was a clever accre- 
tion of Jewish law, and the Gospel, and Arab prejudice and tendency, made 
by an Arab for Arabs, supplemented or adulterated by national elements 
calculated to facilitate their reception of it. That it had to fight for 
itself in the first instance only made its victory over the Arabs more sure: 
every tradition that attested self-denying sincerity on Mahomet’s part 
was to them an evidence of the inspiration he claimed. When one of the 
caliphs said, ‘ Call me not the Caliph of the Lord, I am but the Caliph of 
the Prophet of the Lord,’ he exactly expressed this strong and wide- 
spread sentiment. But Mohammedanism lost strength as it gained 
empire. Here we follow the campaigns against Romans, Persians, 
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Chaldeans—for it is not the least of Sir William Muir’s claims on our 
thankfulness that he has made the details of the various engagements 
remarkably clear—and we see how the sword that conquered worked 
spiritual havoc amongst those who had wielded it to such successful issues : 
we see how the principles of mercy, that must lie at the basis of every 
religion destined to wide acceptance, were outraged when women and 
children were sent out in bands to make an end of wounded foes. The 
religious sentiment cannot be strengthened by the deadening of humanity. 
The employment of foreign armies, if the work was to be éarried on at 
all, introduced an element of disruption and of corruption, and the influ- 
ence that finally accrued to the Turks by virtue of their fighting merely 
was one of the most fatal things in connection with Mohammedanism. 
Under the relaxation of morals caused by the indulgences permitted to 
mixed troops, the use of wine became common, and special measures had 
to be adopted to restrain it, if not to end it, with but partial success; and 
when captive maidens—Greek, Persian, and Egyptian—were found in 
every harem, this tended further to undermine the simplicity of the faith. 
‘The countless progeny of such alliances, though ostensibly bred in the 
ereed and practice of Islam, must have inherited much of the nationality 
of the mothers by whom they were nursed and brought up. The crowded 
harem, with its divine sanction of servile concubinage, was also an evil 
school for the rising generation. Wealth, luxury, and idleness were, 
under such circumstances, provocative of a license and indulgence which 
too often degenerated into debauchery.’ Sir William Muir traces out 
these processes with a master hand. He is also very interesting when 
he deseribes the principles and tenets of the various sects and schools ; 
his section on the Alyite branch—the only one of the four original forces 
of Mohammedanism which still survives—being marked by great learning 
and critical acumen. But he never becomes over-minute or pedantic, 
making broad and effective outlines suffice. The last chapter, in which 
he sets forth the characteristics and the possibilities of the several divisions 
of Mohammedanism at the present day, and their leading tendencies, is 
certainly not the least valuable portion of a valuable work. Polygamy, 
female slavery, divorce, and the seclusion of women, are ‘set down as 
the great retarding elements to social improvement and elevation ;’ and 
with these forces armed against Mohammedanism, it may well be said 
that its ‘foes are those of its own household ;’ and so, he sums up, it is 
now doomed to stationariness, if not to sterility. ‘Some recent apologists 
have been fain to persuade us otherwise ; but we would trust Sir William 
Muir’s judgment against theirs. 


A History of the Jews in Rome B.C. 160—A.D. 604. By 
E. H. Hupson, Author of ‘ The Life and Times of Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia,’ &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Miss Hudson does not profess to have undertaken original research, 
though she made her studies for this work in Rome. She has, however, 
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read very carefully in Gibbon, Milman, and others, and has put together 
the facts with care, though here and there she does slip where a little 
classical knowledge would have kept her right. Her main merit is that 
she does not affect to be either learned or eloquent. She tells the story 
in a simple, straightforward way, well calculated to inspire the young 
reader with the same reverence and interest which she felt herself in 
following up the subject. She has what Goethe calls the one requisite for 
writing history—enthusiasm ; and if her artistic faculty had been equal to 
it she would have produced a powerful book. But though she exercises 
self-restraint in some directions, she is inclined to reflect and to moralize 
too much. And her omissions are occasionally almost unaccountable, 
There are facts of the greatest import connected with the Ghetto at 
which she does not even glance. In the outset she is inclined to spend 
rather too much space on the general history of the Jews. But, in spite 
of some faults, the book is well written, and should prove a great acces- 
sion to many—a growing number nowadays—who cannot afford to read 
long histories, and yet wish to extend their knowledge on such subjects. 


Studies in Medieval History. By J. LL.D. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 


These studies are a republication, remodelled and enlarged, of lectures 
delivered by Dr. Stillé, as Professor of History in the University of Phila- 
delphia. The object is to examine the history of the Middle Ages not as 
an isolated phenomenon, but as the story of a period essentially connected 
with that which went before, and that which followed—a stage of tran- 
sition and of development, in which modern civilization was slowly 
shaped out of the millennial conflict between the opposing forces of Roman 
and Teutonic ideas and institutions, of North and South, of heathenism 
and Christianity. The struggle is traced at first in its general aspects, 
and then in the special forms which it assumed in individual countries, 
in England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Dr. Stillé has framed 
his work on a careful study of the best authorities, and has been, we think, 
decidedly successful in presenting to the student a clear, brief, and compact 
survey of the general movement of the Middle Ages. 


Constitutional History of the United States. By Simon Sterne, 
of the New York Bar. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


This is a very useful little treatise on a subject of which a sound know- 
ledge is indispensable for the right understanding of parties and politics 
in the United States. Up to the Secession war the dispute between 
Federalists and advocates of State Sovereignty as to the force and purport 
of the constitution, framed in 1787 to replace the loose and unworkable 
Articles of Confederation, was the great dividing point between the two 
political parties in the Union, the radical difference of which all other 
questions, even that of slavery, were really offshoots; and since the 
solution of this dispute in the Federalist sense by the issue of the war 
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and the adoption of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth constitutional 
amendments, a number of other questions have risen up, the settlement 
of all of which involves some slight modification of, or addition to, the 
original letter of the constitution. Besides all these there is something 
to be said on the form of government in the individual States, the 
character of their local laws, the attributions of the executive, the amount 
of the State debt, and other matters. The study of this history, although 
a little complicated when we come to its latest aspects by the tendency of 
popular opinion in America and elsewhere to press continually in the 
direction of further change, is greatly simplified as regards the past by 
the fact that the entire constitution is contained in written documents of 
the most precise kind, drawn up by the best available legal skill, and does 
not anywhere rest, as in many other countries, half upon written law and 
half upon vague unwritten tradition. Mr. Sterne, except for a general 
tendency to approach his subject from the political rather than the legal 
side, has done his work with a clearness and ability which should make 
his book a vade mecwm to every student of American affairs. 


Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Boswortu Suitz, M.A., Author 
of ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ &c. Two Vols. 
With Portraits and Maps. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A very wise man once said that ‘the business of the head is to form a 
good heart, and not merely to rule an evil one, as is generally imagined.’ 
If we were to canvass the whole field of biography it is doubtful if we 
could find a better illustration of the truth of the saying than in the 
career of John Lawrence. The business of the head, in his case, was 
pre-eminently to form a good heart; and this is the impression that 
grows and grows, as we pass from page to page of this memoir. With 
rare practical sagacity, sound judgment, almost unerring insight into 
men and their motives, he was, in spite of many disappointments, full 
of benevolence, and was never led into aught of the cynical temper. He 
preserved his simplicity and his childlike freshness and sensibility to the 
end—a man who united in himself the firmness of a Napoleon with the 
devotion and self-denial of a Howard. Of selfishness, indeed, in the 
sense of sensuous self-indulgence in any form, we have never read of any 
one more absolutely free. Only think of a man who had saved an 
empire, and then successfully ruled and consolidated it, who when weak 
and tottering, and within a few days of his death, denied himself some 
grapes, because they would have cost half a guinea a pound, remarking 
that he had never in his life spent so much upon himself, while at 
the very moment he was providing for a family of orphans who had 
no direct claim whatever upon him personally. A Spartan truly, with 
a Christian heart. There is no temptation more apt to assail the critic, 
in a case like this, than to be overborne by the weight of a striking 
action, and to infer the whole character from it. It is thus that brilliant 
men—men of ready resources and great intellectual aptitude in special 
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directions, though unscrupulous and selfish and really mean, more 
quickly attract public notice and regard than the men who doggedly do 
the most trying work step by step, and illustrate the heroism which all 
may imitate. But the anecdote of the grapes exhibits the predominating 
spirit of John Lawrence’s life, which was in a most remarkable degree 
free from striking actions. Even when he was in the midst of the Hercu- 
lean labours of the Mutiny, discharging from the Punjaub upon Delhi—to 
which he was linked by so many associations of service and ties of friend- 
ship—steady waves of warriors raised as if by magic, all that was notice- 
able was his official steadiness, and quiet self-control, and power of 
inspiring in the breasts of others a confidence he himself did not always 
feel. To study the influences under which such a lofty character formed 
himself could not but be inspiriting, and Mr. Bosworth Smith has done 
the work of biographer with such conscientiousness and tact and sym- 
pathy that his life of Lord Lawrence must soon become one of our 
favourite standard biographies, as fully meeting this demand. We see 
how John Lawrence grew to become what he was. Even when Mr. 
Smith allows himself to fall into some repetition, and indulges in 
reflections and moralizings, we can forgive him, because he has taken 
care, first of all, faithfully to present the facts, which he has done with a 
picturesque force and distinctness. We are made to realize the life of the 
Lawrence household—we can see the grand old father who had fought 
and received his wounds in many campaigns, and was disappointed that 
he was not allowed to face the foe once more in the Peninsula, and was 
sadly straitened in means through want of power to cringe and seek 
favours; the wise, discreet mother, also, who had moved with her 
husband in active service over half the earth, and had kept the home 
intact and united, a born administrator, as her son calls her; and 
that beloved sister, Letitia, triumphing over all by her gentleness and 
wisdom— 
‘A woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love.’ 


We see them all, and feel that a part of them lived and worked through 
him ; and he would have been the first to acknowledge it. John Lawrence, 
it is possible, would have chosen a very different line of life had it not 
been for Letitia. Mr. Huddlestone, who had procured appointments for 
the elder brothers in the East India Company’s Service, had promised 
also to procure one for John; but when it came it was for the Civil 
Service and not the army. John declared he would not have it, that he 
would enlist, declaring, ‘A soldier I was born, and a soldier I will be,’ 
and would not yield until Letitia took him aside and reasoned with him. 
Then he gave in, soon showing the stuff that was in him by success 
in the study of languages; and thcugh at first he was sorely tried by the 
Indian climate, he made work his medicine. The tale of his life as 
magistrate at Paniput, to which he passed from an assistantship at Delhi, 
is delightful at once for its adventures and its many self-denials. He 
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was constantly at work, out-doors or in—he loved a horse, and loved to 
be on horseback—and he made himself so familiar with everything in his 
vast district that he was named by the natives, ‘John Lawrence that 
knows everything.’ He would ride forty miles across country to track a 
robber, or to see and examine the scene of a murder for himself, and his 
sagacious plans and guesses were most frequently rewarded by the 
discovery of the criminals. He wrote few letters giving any details of his 
work; but luckily in the early years of his married life, he was wont 
to tell stories of these times—as only he could tell them—to his own 
children, and to other children, and Lady Lawrence has made the world 
her debtor by writing many of them down. They furnish reading as 
good as any story-book, and at the same time show the sort of man John 
Lawrence was as hardly anything else could. The story of the leper 
is one of the most touching things we have ever read. From Paniput 
John Lawrence passed back to Delhi as magistrate, then from that, by 
several appointments, to association with his brother Henry on the 
Punjaub Board, which was by and by dissolved, he becoming Chief 
Commissioner. It was whilst in this position that he did such service in 
the Mutiny, bringing to the point and managing with such signal power 
alike the wily native princes and the chivalric impetuosity of men like 
John Nicholson. The story of his work at this time has been so often 
told that the main facts are familiar, but the letters and documents 
will be read with avidity; for the great and unaffected personality gives 
a touch of intense interest even to many of the dry details of Indian li 

and official routine. Of his short period of residence at home, while he 
was a member of the Council of India, we have a full account, made 
delicious by the glimpses we have of his home-life at Southgate, where 
he exhibited ‘ plain living and high thinking,’ in effective ways. He had 
a small farm and greatly delighted in it, and in his pigs and poultry, 
and horses and cows. ‘The plain living and high thinking’ of his 
viceroyship at Calcutta are also well exhibited. Indeed, it is very odd to 
read of municipal dignitaries taking offence because the good, hard- 
working Governor-General, who would not delegate any of his work to 
others, had forgotten to change his slippers for boots when he received 
them as a deputation ; and though with characteristic simplicity he could 
remind his secretary, ‘ Well, Hathaway, they were very good and new 
slippers,’ that did not by any means stop the gossip that was stirred by 
the sad event, any more than his breaches of viceregal etiquette in other 
ways were grateful to many of the staff at Government House. But all 
the man came out when he had a Moravian missionary from the Lahaul 
to entertain, and to send back strengthened and laden with comforts; or a 
little broken-hearted girl to comfort by sending back to her the ostrich 
pet which had been confiscated as Government property by the officials ; 
or when he attended a neglected baby on board ship and quieted it, and 
thus ensured the passengers some intervals of rest. Lord Lawrence’s 
position with regard to Afghanistan will be well remembered by our 
readers. His extensive experience, his intimate acquaintance with all 
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the races that lie on our Indian borders made his opinion on such g 
point peculiarly valuable. He remembered the first Afghan war, and, 
warned by it, had been strenuous in recommending a policy of friendship 
with the Afghans, and non-intervention in their internal affairs. To his 
great grief, as he could foresee only disaster to our country from the 
overturning of this policy by the Government of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Lytton, he came forward, when he was little able for such exertion, 
to remonstrate with them, and to appeal to the people. His words 
were then of no avail; but all that he said has come true—true in the 
veriest details. Lord Beaconsfield snubbed and insulted him till the old 
man had to defend himself from personalities ; but his fame is unsullied— 


‘ Whatever record leaps to light, 
He never shall be shamed.’ 


Of his beneficence to the natives of India much might be said. When 
he heard a young officer call them ‘ niggers,’ he rebuked him in a manner 
not to be forgotten; and this was of a piece with all his conduct towards 
them. It is to be hoped that Lord Lawrence’s habit of considering well 
what any great change or any warfare might involve to the already 
impoverished people of India will be powerfully influential henceforth 
with those who govern that vast empire, and that his memoir may be an 
efficient aid to it. This is what Lord Lawrence himself would have most 
wished any biography of him to accomplish. 


The Life and Times of St. Anselm. By Martin Rutz, M.A. 
Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


We propose in a future number to enter into a somewhat detailed 
examination of this valuable book. All that we can now do is to draw 
attention to it generally. Mr. Rule has devoted himself to the study of 
St. Anselm with something approaching to devotion; he takes nothing 
for granted. He has made pilgrimages to the scenes associated with the 
life of the saint, has ransacked archives, and has spent weeks and months 
in verifying points which to the eyes of all but scholars would seem 
secondary, or even unimportant. But his zeal has been in large measure 
supported by patience; and his literary instincts are adequate to the 
working of the huge miscellany of facts into clearness and harmony. 
He can be eloquent and at the same time accurate. He has framed to 
himself a faithful image of Anselm, and thus to a great extent the details 
fall into their places. A few of the main results may be indicated. 
First, he demonstrates—and most readers, we believe, will regard his 
demonstration as satisfactory—that it is altogether a mistake to assume, 
because of certain terms used in describing one of the turning-points 
of Anselm’s youth, that he ever really fell into habits inconsistent with 
the saintly life to which he had early dedicated himself; and he proves 
that the terms which he uses merely signify such pastimes as a 
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young man may innocently indulge. His relations to his father are 
fully discussed. Then, secondly, Mr. Rule has a good deal to say in 
opposition to some statements by Mr. Freeman in his ‘Norman Con- 
quest,’ with regard to the mode of Anselm’s appointment to the see of 
Canterbury. Many proofs are presented that Anselm did not receive the 
staff from the hands of the king, that he was not the ‘king’s man,’ but 
duly elected; and that this is only consistent with the whole bearing of 
Anselm in regard to the archbishopric, to which he had been disinclined. 
But probably all has not yet been said on that subject. The life at 
Le Bec, which is sketched in all its aspects with fulness of knowledge 
and picturesque effect, is in vivid contrast to the life at Canterbury with 
its intrusion of secular cares. The banishments of Anselm are also fully 
treated, and the process is outlined by which he was restored to his 
see. Whatever view may be taken of many of the controversial points, 
Mr. Rule has made a real contribution to ecclesiastical history and to 
our knowledge of the monastic life, and its influence in the Middle Ages. 


~ James Nasmyth, Engineer. An Autobiography. Edited by 


SamveL Sites, LL.D., Author of ‘The Lives of the 
Engineers.’ With a Portrait by Grorce Rem, R.§.A., 
Etched by Paut Rasoy, and Numerous Illustrations. 
John Murray. 


Mr. Nasmyth has been fortunate in an editor, and Dr. Smiles has once 
more been fortunate in a subject. The inventor of the steam-hammer and 
of so many other valuabie inventions, which he never sought to tie up by 
patents for his own benefit, was sure to interest Dr. Smiles. There is a 
disinterestedness, a largeness of nature, a genuine bigness of heart about 
James Nasmyth compared with many ‘self-made’ men. A ‘self-made’ 
man he most truly was; and yet he was unlike many men of that class, 
for he had a very honourable ancestry to look back to. He tell us 
himself of their struggles against the Stuart oppression in Scotland, and 
how, by fighting on the side of the Covenant, they lost their lands, and 
how when thus impoverished they had to betake themselves to Edin- 
burgh and engage in trade, they bore themselves with dignity and acted 
with discretion. Anecdote on anecdote is given; and all combine to 
prove that men are reproductions of their forefathers, improved or the 
reverse, as the case may be. The story of Elspet Nasmyth, who managed 
to anticipate a principle in oculistic science by using two pairs of spectacles 
instead of one to read her Bible by, and who was accused of witchcraft 
and condemned to death, because she so read her Bible and kept four 
black cats, was clearly a remarkable woman, and held in high degree 
some of the qualities that have made later Nasmyths famous. James 
Nasmyth’s father was Alexander Nasmyth, the Scottish artist, and, in 
fact, the founder of the Scottish landscape school. He was also good in 
portraits, and, as a friend of Burns, painted the poet's portrait in a style 
which still causes gratitude to be felt to the painter. He was a genius with 
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remarkable mechanical skill, as well as artistic gifts; but he was not of a 
money-making turn. When James had developed a taste for machinery, 
and had improvised tools and furnaces in the house in York Place, and 
turned out some splendid engines, and declared that his work was to be 
an engineer, his father had regretfully to shake his head over the appren- 
tice premium which he could not afford to pay. But the lad was equal to 
the occasion: he at once set himself to work, and in a short time made 
some machines which, on being shown to the famous Henry Maudsley in 
London, procured the boy admission to his works, not as an apprentice, 
but as a companion worker with a small salary of ten shillings a week to 
begin with. The odd shifts to which the boy resorted with cheerfulness 
and whole heart to make ends meet on the ten shillings, so that he might 
not need a farthing from his father, are deeply interesting and even 
amusing to read of, but richly instructive also for those who may be 
similarly placed. Having got a start, James Nasmyth’s career was one 
of ceaseless industry ; the exercise of careful common sense was always 
present, and there was a constant development of noble traits. It was 
also one of great success, and at forty-eight he had realized a fair fortune, 
and retired to live a quiet country life, and to pursue scientific researches, 
which he greatly loved, in a beautiful home in Kent. The appendix consists 
of papers which show the results of some of these researches; and else- 
where we have an account of his astronomical discoveries—the ‘ willow-leaf 
shaped’ objects, which form the structural element of the Sun’s luminous 
surface—a discovery which was shortly afterwards verified by Sir John 
. Herschel and other astronomers, and is now a received fact in astronomical 
science. The book is valuable not only as a record of remarkable me- 
chanical inventions which have revolutionized processes of industry, and 
conferred new wealth on civilized mankind by putting more effectual tools 
into the producer’s hands, but also as a series of pictures of life in olden 
times in Scotland, and of society in Edinburgh in the beginning of the 
century, and as introducing us besides to many distinguished men of 
recent times, such as Lord Brougham and Michael Faraday. Mr. 
Nasmyth tells us that one of his chief objects was to do justice to the life 
and character of his father. In this he has succeeded admirably. We 
can see the Scottish painter in the midst of his friends, whether at 
Dalswinton in early days, or in later life in comfort with men like Sir 
Henry Raeburn, or amid the group of young painters whom he was so 
glad to aid, without thought of fee or reward, among them such figures as 
those of (Sir) David Wilkie, (Sir) Francis Grant, David Roberts, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and Lizars the engraver—names destined to secure a world- 
wide fame. Filial piety, as well as the desire to forward mechanical 
beience and other sciences, are thus gratified by the publication of this 
book, which cannot fail to be a success. Dr. Smiles has evidently entered 
into the work with sympathy, and has done it with full heart; it is as 
readable as it is instructive, and deserves to be put in the hand of every 
young man when he goes out into the world. The engravings from 
sketches by Mr. Nasmyth and his father are very beautiful, and the 
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etching of Mr. Reid’s portrait by Mr. Rajon strikes us as vigorous and 
faithful and highly characteristic. 


Charles Darwin. Memorials Reprinted from ‘Nature.’ Mac- 
millan and Co. 


These notices are written by men of acknowledged eminence—experts 
in their several departments—who all had the privilege of intimacy with 
Mr. Darwin. Taken together they present in short compass a very clear 
and attractive picture of the man in his quiet energy, his great patience, 
his humility, and his concern for the feelings and welfare of others. Not- 
withstanding ill-health and frequent depression, he laboured at those great 
works which have set the current of scientific and philosophical thinking 
in a new direction, with such humility and grace of nature, that nothing 
surprised those who knew him more than the generous praise he accorded 
to the works and the theories of others. It is hardly to be expected that we 
should in this place enter on an examination of the theory now identified 
with Mr. Darwin’s name, or try to trace out its effects in many directions, 
whether for good or evil; but we can recommend the reader to peruse 
carefully the two short essays by Mr. Romanes, though we are not sure 
that he takes full account of one element in estimating Mr. Darwin’s in- 
fluence in the realm of ethics. But Mr. Romanes’ notices are particularly 
suggestive as showing that it was not one science but many that owed 
impulse to Mr. Darwin—geology, botany, anatomy, natural history, 
ethnology, psychology, and physiology, and even metaphysics and ethics. 
His was truly a royal and richly flowering mind, throwing forth seeds on 
all sides, sure to grow and bloom hereafter in congenial soil. These 
notices only make us look forward with the more impatience for the 
memoirs. 


American Men of Letters. Henry D.-Thoreau. By F. B. 
Sansorn. Sampson Low and Co. 


It seems to us that Mr. Sanborn has lost a grand opportunity for saying 
the final word about Thoreau. What has been hitherto written has been, 
after all, tentative. Mr. Emerson’s essay was more a sketch than a 
memoir; Mr. Channing’s volume a rhapsody rather than a calm estimate ; 
Mr. Lowell’s article a notable specimen of ‘imperfect sympathy ;’ and 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s a rare instance of literary nonchalance, with im- 
perfect mastery of the facts. Mr. Sanborn does not interpret Thoreau, 
so much as exhibit the conditions under which he grew up. We do not 
see Thoreau a whit more clearly than before; he is lost in his surround- 
ings—the Concord worthies; the companions he found rather than sought; 
the extraneous matters of relationship—down even to the little. bits of 
interest-making, and the quarrellings with editors about the insertion 
of articles in the newspapers and magazines, and arrangements for the 
delivery of lectures. All this is good; but no one would have more 
reprobated it than Thoreau himself, no less than the hauling in, over his 
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shoulders, the biographies of so many persons who were not in imme. 
diate contact with him. Mr. Sanborn was an intimate friend of Thoreau, 
and has had access to much authoritative material; but he has not sifted 
and weighed it as he ought to have done, and has even left some of the 
most important of Thoreau’s relations very inadequately illustrated, if 
he has not overlooked some points. The people of Concord, however, 
should duly appreciate the book, which is well written, and shows great 
devotion to the subject. 


Foreign Classics for English Readers. Rousseau. By Henry 
Grey Granam. Tasso. By E. J. Hassex. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


We cannot say that we have read this with quite so much satisfaction 
and interest as some of the former volumes of the series. Mr. Graham 
writes well, and he has evidently studied the subject, and has tried to 
look at Rousseau in many relations and many lights. He has taken care 
to consult all the later literature on the subject, and we cannot help 
regretting that he did not find it convenient to make more substantive 
use of some of it. Even ‘ The Confessions’ have not been so fully used 
on some points ‘as they might have been. We can see Mr. Graham's 
reason very well—he did not wish to spoil the set proportion of his book 
and the flow of his narrative by entering too deeply into psychological 
problems. But, alas! Rousseau cannot be extricated from this predica- 
ment by the most expert biographer. As was inevitable from the method 
adopted, Mr. Graham fails somehow to bring Rousseau any nearer to us 
than he was before; nay, he seems to withdraw him farther from us. He 
makes him more of a puzzle, a psychological riddle, a paradox, a contra- 
diction, than ever. We read on with some sort of hope that an explana- 
tion of much that is, erratic may arise upon us; but no, the confusion 
increases as the facts gather. We do not reach any more consistent theory 
of the man through Mr. Graham’s presentation than we had before. The 
peculiar influence of Rousseau on the development of the modern senti- 
ment of freedom and individuality, which has done so much to impart a 
new character to literature, was set forth in a most effective manner by 
Mr. Morley; and while we can safely recommend this volume to such 
readers as cannot find time for more exhaustive works, and who are 
nevertheless desirous of knowing something about this perverse and inex- 
plicable genius, it must said that he who would know Rousseau even as 
he may be known much go further afield. 

Miss Hassel has, we think, produced the very best of this series which 
has yet appeared, and one which, we hope, will have its reward, though 
her subject is less likely to interest a wide circle of English readers than 
Goethe, or Schiller, or Moliére. Tasso belongs to that rare class of minds 
in whom there is to the end all the pathos of unfulfilled hopes with 
the satisfaction of really great achievements. He was never content with 
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what he had produced. The consciousness of the much that remained to 
do was always before him. He was sensitive, impressible, regretful, with 
little of the staying power that may come of the common enjoyments in 
which the mass of men find a relief from such cares as they are capable 
of feeling. Even the true artist needs stoically to fence himself against 
the indulgence of his own sensibility that he may realize some image of 
himself that will endure ; and this Tasso but inadequately achieved, and 
must remain in the second rank of poets and creators. His biography 
thus unveils a nature in constant reaction against itself, finding little rest 
in contemplating the past, or confidence in looking forward. Miss Hassel 
has brought comprehensive sympathy to her work, and deeply interests 
us in the ill-fated singer, only one of whose wishes in youth, as Miss Hassel 
says, found fulfilment in the reception given-to his ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ 
His heroic, self-sacrificing Argantes, his valiant and sorrowful Tancred, his 
audacious Rinaldo and holy Godfrey, his perilously delightful Armida, 

_his innocent Herminia, his brave Clorinda, and his saintly Sophronia, 
are shapes which find for themselves a home and a welcome in every 
country. The author has arranged the facts of Tasso’s life with skill, and 
sets forward forcibly the real quality and significance of the poems, with 
discriminating reference to the mass of literature that has grown around 
Tasso, and has made selections for her purpose. Her wide command 
of Italian literature has enabled her to do this with the greater 
confidence. 


English Men of Letters. Sterne. By H. D. Tratt. Mac- 
millan and Co. st 


It was not possible for Mr. Traill to add much to our knowledge of 
Sterne, but he has anew gone over the ground, and arranged the 
materials well, skilfully condensing as he went. The most valuable part 
of the book is its analysis of Sterne’s character, and of the form in which 
it revealed itself in literature. Of Sterne’s early life little is known: 
he woke one day and found himself famous, like Byron; and though the 
results of his earlier days are inwoven with his writings, the facts are 
scattered, and cannot now be brought together. Mr. Traill is no devotee 
or wild apologist. He will not allow Sterne’s sentiment to blind him to 
the fact that he had a propensity to the coarse, the filthy; that the 
repulsive had too great an attraction for him for its own sake, and that 
he had none of the excuse that Swift had in the seva indignatio that 
impelled him to hold up the seamy side of human nature for purposes 
of satire. Mr. Traill puts in their’true place the philanderings of Sterne 
with other ladies, while his wife mourned in retirement. The only deep 
attachment Sterne ever formed seems to have been to his daughter—his 
languishing attentions to those languishing ladies being more in the 
nature of a needful outlet for his sentimentality than anything else. Mr. 
Traill is doubtful whether it was not an artistic disadvantage to Sterne 
that these amours never passed beyond the sentimental stage, inferring 
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as he does that more might have brought something in the shape 
of crises to his nature. Of this we are very doubtful, and doubtful 
just because Sterne was Sterne. Of Sterne’s plagiarisms Mr. Traill has a 
good deal to say, and to the point. Sterne, however, improved what he 
borrowed, and for the most part threw dramatic lights across it; indeed, 
genius hardly can commit literary theft; it only uses well what lies 
ready to its hand: here, as elsewhere, success is its own justification. 
Mr. Traill’s style is admirably suited to his work, and we congratulate 
him on having made a worthy addition to a series especially valuable in 
these days, when more and more culture is demanded, and when books 
tend to grow bigger as time seems to be less and less at command. 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late Dean of West- 
minster. Three Lectures delivered in Edinburgh. By 
GrorGE GRANVILLE Brap.ey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
John Murray. 


Nothing could surpass the perfect taste and loving feeling of this grace- 
ful tribute to Dean Stanley’s excellences. We must reserve our critique 
of his noble characteristics for the publication of Dr. Grove’s memoir; 
and content ourselves here with saying that in instinctive apprehension of 
the salient qualities of the man, in delicate analysis of them, and in felici- 
tous biographical reminiscence and characterization, Dean Bradley can 
scarcely be surpassed. The child, the boy, the collegian, the professor, the 
church dignitary, and, above all, the man and the friend, are delineated 
with the tender sympathy and the clear insight of true affection. By 
none will it be accepted and endorsed with more entireness than by 
those amongst Nonconformists who were privileged with his friendship. 
He was one of the very few clergy of the Established Church who wel- 
comed the latter on the sole grounds of intrinsic character, and who made 
it certain that in his welcome there was no latent feeling of ecclesiastical 
superiority. Entirely free from professional conceit, he was an unaffected 
lover of all good men, and in spite sometimes of narrower prejudices, all 
good men loved him. 


Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By Wma. Epwarp Wivxs. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Winks has been happy in his choice of subject, as is proved by his 
treatment, which is at once thorough, comprehensive, and attractive. He 
is good in narrative, studies {proportion, and groups his facts effectively, 
having spared no pains to get the mastery that makes everything easy. 
The brethren of this gentle craft have from very early days had a high 
character for capacity of thought and intentness, as is proved by the 
legends of Crispin and Crispianus, of Hugh and Winifred. "When we say 
tiat Mr. Winks, in the compass of some 370 pages, presents us with the 
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portraits of over fifty men distinguished in various spheres who were 
shoemakers, besides ancient and less salient examples and notable sons 
of shoemakers, it will be seen at once that he has a taste for conden- 
sation. Among his examples are men of such varied fame as Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel and William Gifford, John Pounds and Robert Bloom- 
field, Samuel Drew and William Carey, George Fox, the first Quaker, 
John Kitto, and Dr. Morrison, the famous Chinese missionary, George 
Odger, and Whittier, the poet. Shoemakers have become admirals of note, 
powerful editors, metaphysicians, poets, missionaries, philanthropists 
(such as peers are glad to imitate), authors, and popular lecturers, politi- 
cians, bishops, astrologers, men of science, theologians, and founders 
of sects. Of the wealth of anecdote and reminiscence concerning shoe- 
makers one would scarce believe till he had read this volume. For 
example, Sir Christopher Mings, one of the bravest sailors that ever 
lived, who fell fighting the Dutch, was a shoemaker; his cabin-boy was 
Sir John Narborough, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel was cabin-boy to Sir 
John Narborough, who was thus trained by a shoemaker hero, and, in 
his turn, trained a shoemaker hero. It is doubtful whether any other 
eraft could show such a record. The volume has numerous good por- 
traits, and is quite the book for a young man’s library. 


Early New England People. Some Account of the Ellis, 


Pemberton, Willard, Prescott, Titcomb, Sewall, and 


Longfellow, and Allied Families. By Saran E. Trrcoms. 
Boston: Clarke and Carnett. 


A book of family genealogies, in which our Transatlantic brethren 
seem to take special delight. These records, however, are restricted to 
the American history of the different families named in the title-page. 
Anecdotes and historical reminiscences being interspersed among the 
records of births, deaths, and marriages, scraps of general history may 
here and there be picked out of it. 


RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHIES. 


The Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss, Author of ‘ Stepping 
Heavenward.’ By the Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. With Steel Portrait 
and Five Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Very natural is the 
desire of those who have been benefited by literature to know something 
of the life and circumstances of the men and women who have benefited 
them. This has been made possible in a very effective and pleasing way 
in the case of the Life of Mrs. Prentiss, whose writings have interested 
and instructed so many in many lands. Dr. Prentiss has made her 
diaries and letters do the main portion of the work, and we feel that, 
beyond introducing us to some notable and worthy persons related to the 
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subject, wo are, in her, admitted to intimacy with a nature singularly 
sweet and rich. She was often in ill-health, and was constantly receiving 
lessons in the school of suffering; indeed, of her it may be most truly 
said that she 


‘Learnt in suffering what she taught by pen,’ 


but she always realized it as a discipline, and was ready to give out liberally 
for the welfare of others. There is throughout a tone of noble endurance 
and Christian resignation, and her cheerful activity amidst pain and 
repression will no doubt form a noble inducement to self-denying de- 
votion in many who have read her writings. Her gentle humour and 
her keen interest in all good works are as manifest as her vigour and 
penetration of mind. Her ill-health made residence abroad absolutely 
necessary for long periods; but whether at home or in the Swiss Alps, 
she found congenial tasks, and never forgot the fate of others yet more 
forlorn than herself. She came of the honoured family of Payson, was 
a daughter of the famous Edward Payson, and a critic of human nature 
might as he reads this volume well interest himself in noting the trans- 
mission of characteristics. Most lovable she must have been to those who 
were in daily contact with her. Her constant ascription of mental and 
spiritual benefit to the sufferings she underwent is as noticeable as the 
fresh and unaffected joy she had in nature and in all beautiful things. 
That a woman s0 tried should have produced so much calculated to do 
good is well worthy of notice; still more worthy of notice is the complete 
triumph of the Christian temper. It is a valuable addition to Christian 
biography, the more that Mrs. Prentiss’s religious tone did not conflict 
with her knowledge of human nature and her lively fancy. Some of her 
letters are sprightly and even playful, and when they are earnest they 
are never dull or sermonlike. Much in the Appendix might to advan- 
tage have been condensed and embodied in the text. We notice some 
odd misprints, by no means the worst of which is Poysen for Poyser’, at 
page 484. 

We have the story of a kindred spirit in the Memorials of a Conse- 
crated Life; compiled from the Autobiography, Letters, and Diaries 
of Anne Lutton, of Moira, Co. Down, Ireland, and of Cotham, Bristol. 
(T. Woolmer.) Miss Lutton was the daughter of a gentleman resident 
in Ireland, who early underwent deep religious experiences, and whose 
whole life was devoted to the service of God. She was brought up in the 
Church of England, but, through various circumstances, associated herself 
more and more with the Methodists, doing effective work in classes and 
prayer-meetings amongst women in various parts of Ireland, and then at 
‘Chepstow, Clifton, and Bristol. The picture of her maid, who guarded 
the door against male intruders, is good. The loss of property did not 
affect her as it would have affected most women; she was perfectly inde- 
pendent of all superfluities. This is the more noticeable because she was 
no zealot, but a woman of extensive culture and refinement, with a rare 
power of acquiring languages and finding much pleasure in the process. 
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Though we think the biography might here and there have been con- 
densed with benefit, we have read it with great pleasure. 

In Memorials of the Life and Ministry of Thomas Main, D.D., by 
his Wipow (Macniven and Wallace), we have the record of a pre-_ 
Disruption worthy, who formed one of the links between the present and 
the time of Drs. Chalmers, Guthrie, and Candlish. Dr. Main was clearly 
a man of strong character, if not of pre-eminent intellect. He had, as we 
may judge from the sermons given here, a gift for exposition, and he 
was a zealous and efficient worker. He was active in agitating for Free 
Chureh principles both before and after the Disruption, and was efficient 
in this vocation. He was keenly interested especially in the educational 
movements, by which the Free Church has gained such influence over the 
younger generation, and also in its foreign missions; and because of his 
success in the public business of the Church, he was made Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1880, when it fell to him to admonish and to 
counsel Professor Robertson Smith, on then being restored to his chair, 
which he did in a Christian and dignified manner. His life was well 
worthy of being written, and his widow has done it in a compact and 
tasteful manner. 

In Autobiography, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual, by the Rev. 
Asa Manan, D.D., LL.D. (T. Woolmer), we have a work of a very 
different class. Dr. Mahan had reached the patriarchal age of eighty-two 
when it was published, and though he had much to tell, he has somewhat 
failed to tell fully what we are fain to think would have proved of most 
interest. He is too prone to magnify his own position, and too intent on 
details of sectarian and doctrinal controversy. You can hardly open a 
page, even where he is dealing with the various stages of his spiritual 
experience, without coming on phrases and sentences that are calculated 
to excite opposition. Controversy is good, but only as it clears the air for 
better understanding and work; and Dr. Mahan’s reminiscences will, we 
fear, have too much the effect of reviving controversy instead of minis- 
tering healing. The best part of the book is the account of the pastoral 
office and life, which may be read with benefit by ministers and students. 

When we turn to Mrs. Josepuine E. Buruer’s Life of Jean Frédéric 
Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la Roche (The Religious Tract Society), 
we are in a different atmosphere. Here the rough din of schools and 
theological systems and controversies is shut out, and we are with a saint 
engaged in loving labours and self-denials, amongst harsh and unpractical 
people, whom at length he not only ‘ subdues to the useful and the good 
(practically teaching them agriculture and handiwork, and not failing 
himself to take the foremost place in roughest work), but converting them 
to the truth. Oberlin lived all that he taught, and his life abounds with 
affecting and almost romantic passages. He is the ideal Protestant 
pastor, conciliating alike Catholics and Jews, and the thanks of the 
English religious public are due to Mrs. Butler for having presented this 
beautiful soul in a style so simple and attractive, and so thoroughly suited 
to the subject. We can well believe that the published sermons give but 
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a faint idea of the man. The petition of the women about knitting for the 
poor in church to prevent them from sleeping, to which they were prone 
from their hard work and long journey, and Oberlin’s reply to it, are 
richly touching ; no less than the picture of the homely way in which the 

- people used to tell their ‘ Father’ to go on with his discourse, or to stop 
when they felt weary. The picture of Louise Schleffler and her relation- 
ship to Oberlin is almost unique ; and it does not a whit detract from the 
religious atmosphere that we are brought into contact with poor poet 
Lenz, and thus indirectly into relation with Goethe, Lavater, and other 
literary men of distinction. 

The Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Allin, by SamvEL Hutme (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.), makes us acquainted with a man who did a great deal 
of work for the New Connexion Methodists. Mr. Allin had no advantages 
of early education, being apprenticed as an earthenware painter in 
Staffordshire, but his quick intellect and force of character enabled him 
to push his way, and to take a high place in the denomination. He 
made a special study of atheism and pantheism, and produced works on 
these subjects. He had a refined and logical mind, with remarkable gifts 
of clear and rapid expression, and would have been an ornament to any 
church. Mr. Hulme has written with judgment, and has wisely kept the 
volume within modest limits. 

In Faithful to the End: the Story of Emile Cook’s Life, adapted 
from thé French of Louise Seymour Houghton (Hodder and Stoughton), 
we have a very good companion to the former volume. It is the memoir 
of a French Methodist, who was full of zeal and of love for souls. He 
did a great work, and it must be good for Christians anywhere and every- 
where to read about it. He is a remarkable instance of the union of 
spiritual fervour with practical capacity and tact; showing that the Chris- 
tian spirit does not tend to neutralize the natural faculty, but transforms 
and consecrates it. The heroism of his fidelity to his sick friend, which 
was the probable cause of his own death, is very noble, and is typical of 
his entire life ; so is his self-sacrifice during the siege of Paris. It is a life 
of beautiful simplicity, fidelity, and heroism. Mr. Webb-Peploe, who 
writes a preface in which he enters a caveat against its being thought 
strange that a clergyman of the Church of England should thus introduce 
a French Methodist, is right in saying that all of us need such a ‘ provok- 
ing to love and to good works.’ We can cordially recommend it, not- 
withstanding that the style is somewhat too affectedly fine and picturesque 
to our taste. 

Wesley’s Designated Successor. Life of the Rey. J. W. Fletcher. By 
Rev. L. Tyerman. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Few more saintly men 
than Fletcher of Madeley have lived. He was a saint by nature—one 
of those perfervid souls which, when touched by religion, becomes 
passionate, entire, and uncalculating. The beginnings of his religious 
life were as fervid as its close. One does not wonder that Wesley, 
assuming that Wesleyanism was to continue an autocracy and to need 
a successor in its autocratic chair, selected him and urged him to regard 
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himself as destined for it. Fletcher, however, died before Wesley, and 
Methodism had instincts for freedom strong enough to break away from 
the lines which Wesley prescribed for it. Its course from the beginning, 
both externally and internally, has been towards the ecclesiastical freedom 
and self-sufficiency of other Free Churches, and another generation will, 
we think, find it not a whit behind the freest of them. Fletcher was a 
keen and bitter polemic, and in this he only resembled Richard Hill, 
Toplady, Caleb Evans, and his other antagonists. Indeed Wesley himself 
indulged in vituperative language, which one reads with grief. The 
bitterness of the Calvinistic controversy has scarcely a parallel in the his- 
tory of English Protestantism. Happily the controversy itself is mori- 
bund. Men on both sides see better than they did the limits of their 
knowledge concerning the Divine counsels, and recognize the co-ordinate 
existence of truths which refuse to be determined by mere logical pro- 
cesses. The sorrow is that contention about any truth should be so vitu- 
perative among men so good. The memoir is too long. Much of the 
analyses of Fletcher’s polemics might have been spared. The book 
abounds in interesting glimpses of the Evangelical movement of the last 
century and of the men who led it. We have been specially interestedin the ~ 
notices of the origin of the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Trevecca, 
now at Cheshunt, of which Fletcher was the first president. He was de- 
posed from his position by the Countess on account of his Arminianism. 
He married late in life. A more devout, sincere, consecrated man never 
lived, and yet we venture to think that there is a falsetto note in the kind 
of piety that he exemplified. It strikes one as differing in this respect 
from the love of the Apostle Paul, and even of the Divine Master Himself. 
It was, however, an enthusiasm as beautiful as it is rare. 

The Life of Hannah More. A Lady of Two Centuries. By Anna J. 
BuckianD. (Religious Tract Society.) Hannah More’s life has interest 
of various kinds. Born in 1745, and early introduced to literary and 
fashionable society in London, including Johnson, Garrick, Burke, Mrs. 
Montagu, and a dozen other notabilities, her early experience gives occasion 
for a picture of the irreligion and vice of the period that is now happily 
almost incredible. The Blue Stocking Club was so called from one of 
its members, Mr. B. Sultingfleet, who wore blue stockings. By degrees 
the term came to be applied to pretenders to literature, especially ladies. 
Delightful pictures are given of the piety and benevolence of Johnson. 
When Reynolds painted his picture of ‘Samuel’ the fashionable world 
were all asking, ‘Who is Samuel?’ Hannah More began her literary 
career by writing successful plays, encouraged and helped by Garrick. 
Disappointed and pained by fashionable society, she gave herself to 
efforts to instruct the poor in religious things. In concert with Wilber- 
force and Thornton she established schools at Cheddar and the neighbour- 
ing villages, the picture of which, in their ignorance and vice, is simply 
appalling—that of the clergy most appalling of all. ‘One incumbent is 
intoxicated about six times a week, and is often prevented from preach- 
ing by black eyes earned by fighting.’ ‘We saw but one Bible in the parish, 
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and that was used to prop a flower-pot.’ For these villages she wrote her 
‘Cheap Repository Tracts,’ of which two millions were sold in one year, 
One of them, ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ is republished yet. 
Her literary works were very numerous, and all directed to the moral 
and religious elevation of society. She was a woman of earnest and 
elevated piety, and had a large share in the Evangelical revival of the 
close of the last century. This memoir is admirably written, and is full 
of varied interest. 

(Men Worth Remembering.) Andrew Fuller. By his Son, ANDREW 
Gunton Funiter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Andrew Fuller was more 
than accidentally or denominationally remarkable in the religious world of 
England at the close of the last century ‘and the first fifteen years of this. 
He was intrinsically a strong man; of homely type and huinble feeling, 
but essentially an independent thinker and an indomitable worker, a man 
whose counsels would have been heard and whose hand would have been 
felt in any social or political movement. A Baptist minister, in almost 
extreme contrast at almost every point but that of piety with his brilliant 
compeer, Robert Hall, he was one of the founders of modern missions— 
a typical man to hold the rope while others went down into the pit; not 
because he would not have gone down himself as simply and heroically 
as the foremost, but because his course otherwise was marked out for 
him. His wisdom, fearlessness, and determination as Missionary 
Secretary in difficult times could scarcely be surpassed. In dealing with 
the inimical government of the day, his tact was as great as his purpose 
was indomitable. He made strong men feel his strong hand. His letters 
to missionaries are full of devout feeling and tenderness ; for both strength 
and tenderness in him were finely blended with deep piety and unaffected 
humility. His robust thinking did much to break the very heavy yoke 
of Antinomian Calvinism which then bound the churches. He died in 
1815, and his son survives to tell the story of his life, which he does ina 
way equally delicate and vigorous. It isa most interesting record of a 
most remarkable man. 

A Life of Consecration. Memorials of Mrs. Mary Legge. By ONE or 
Her Sons. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mrs. Legge was the wife of the Rev. 
William Legge, for thirty-two years the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Fakenham, in Norfolk: a man of considerable attainments as 
a scholar, devout and earnest as a minister, and the means of great 
religious benefit to the town and neighbouring villages. He is, however, 
more generally known through the academy which for many years he 
conducted for the preparatory training of young men for the Independent 
ministry, and for missionary service-in connection with the London 
Missionary Society. Mrs. Legge was a woman of considerable force of 
character, of varied attainments, and of deep and practical piety. As the 
head of her husband’s large household, the mother of a large family, and 
the faithful and devoted helpmeet of a pastor, she developed a combina- 
tion of religious, intellectual, and practical qualities rarely found. Her 
manifold influence was very great, and the volume abounds in records 
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and testimonies of it. Its chief charm, however, consists in her letters, 
chiefly to her children. They are full of spiritual feeling and beauty, 
yearning in their religious solicitudes, and yet full of broad sympathies 
with the diversified life and thoughts of men. This record of her is 
justified by much more than filial affection and reverence. It deserves a 
place by the side of Mrs. Sherman’s Life, which she so highly valued. It 
is calculated to touch the springs of high and holy impulse in mothers, 
and to teach them great lessons. Let none of our readers overlook it. 

Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A., of Broad Oak, Flintshire, 
A.D. 1631-96, Edited by Marruew Henry Lex, Vicar of Hanmer. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) Philip Henry, the father of the famous Matthew 
Henry, was a man of distinctive genius, also, as the editor of this Diary well 
says, ‘of a real integrity and virtue, the antique simplicity of which can 
hardly be admired enough.’ He flourished in a time of corruption and 
artifice, and yet he remained simple and childlike, looking out on the life 
around with a kind of composed curiosity, willing to think the best, and yet 
maintaining the severest standard of judgment for himself. The present 
editor is right in regretting that of the many manuscripts he left behind 
him, especially his Diaries from 1657 to 1696, so few have been recovered. 
The present volume, we venture to say, will only add to these regrets 
on the part of all theological and historical students—students that are 
fitted to judge of their value. For they are a repository of touching con- 
fessions, of quaint observations, revelations of the spirit of the times and 
conditions, more especially of the ecclesiastical and religious conditions. 
Their chief value lies in their unconsciousness: the writer has no idea 
that they may ever be exposed to the eyes of strangers, or that critics 
and historians would ever pore over them. We cannot feel exactly thus 
towards Pepys and Evelyn. Here, for instance, is a piece of homely, 
self-reproof— 

‘In this month I had the remembrance of much guilt set home upon 
my Conscience in refer. to the Sabbath day. I used to lye longer in bed 
than I ought, which hath beene caused by sitting up over late the night 
before, and that by neglecting to make preparations for preaching sooner 
in the week. I am often put to it to slubber over truths, So two sermons 
were provided, I have not car’d how poorely ; lord, I confesse it to thee 
with Shame, and beg thy grace that it may bee so no more.’ 

We have abundant evidence of the superstition of the time, which laid 
hold even on the most philosophical and refined of men, and the most 
independent intellects. Peculiar appearances and coincidences are noted 
in the most serious way—double rainbows and so on—and ominous infer- 
ences drawn from them. It is somewhat odd to find a man like Philip 
Henry mourning over the circumstance that the Scottish Presbyterians, 
though they had adopted less expressive symbolisms for their church- 
yards, had banished the most beautiful emblem of our religion—the 
Cross. The volume is printed verbatim et literatim from the manu- 
scripts, and is altogether a curiosity. It is full of points of antiquarian, 
historical, and ecclesiastical interest, and is besides a cardiphonia. 
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From the Beginning; or, The Story of Mary Jones and her Bible. 
(British and Foreign Bible Society.) A more beautiful, tender, and event- 
ful story than this can scarcely be told. Mary Jones, the daughter of a 
poor Welsh weaver, who with his wife were pious members of the Calvin- 
istic Methodist Society, begins at ten years of age to save up her pennies 
to purchase a Bible; after six years she walks twenty-five miles to Bala 
to obtain from the Rev. Thomas Charles, formerly a clergyman, but then 
a Calvinistic minister, her coveted treasure. Mr. Charles was so greatly 
touched by her desire and self-denial that it became the inspiration which 
originated the British and Foreign Bible Society. Mary Jones’s Bible is 
now in the Society’s Bible House. 


To the Gold Coast for Gold. A Personal Narrative. By 
Ricuarp F. Burron and Verney Lovett Cameron. ‘Two 
Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Captains Burton and Cameron have here made a valuable contribution to 
geography, and, we hope, have given a powerful impulse to West African 
development. They tell us that all the prospects held out for the gold- 
seekers in West Africa are likely to be realized if enterprise, discretion, and 
capital are only brought to the task of mining. Notwithstanding the high 
estimate formed of the region as a source of wealth by Captain Burton in 
his anonymous book, ‘ Wanderings in West Africa,’ published now some 
twenty years ago, nothing adequate has till this moment been attempted, 
though the reports of skilled officers engaged in the Ashantee campaign, 
&c., have amply borne out what had been said by Captain Burton in 1863. 
What little has been done, we learn, has been inadequate and misdirected. 
‘The work,’ says Captain Burton, ‘has been begun at the wrong end, by 
“deep workings,” shafts, and tunnels, instead of by shallow workings, 
washing, and the ‘“ hydraulicking,”’ which he had seen and studied in 
California. With proper skill, our travellers have no doubt of the results. 
The country is one great mine, so marvellously rich that even the negro 
women at some points, by very loose work and with the most primitive 
methods, can make from two shillings and sixpence to eight shillings a 
day. They give up if they don’t make half-a-dollar, that is, two shillings 
and threepence. The exhaustive and careful surveys now made, of 
which we have here the results, bear out the most sanguine anticipations 
formed previously. All round Axim are points from which diggings 
could be started, and Axim, it seems, is not so very unhealthy. With a 
very little expenditure and attention, indeed, it could be made compara- 
tively salubrious. But the authorities let things go as they will, and do 
not energetically apply available resources to this great end. The account 
of Sa Leone in this respect is very far from flattering, though it is clear 
that our travellers do not despair of its being improved ixto comfortable 
habitableness for white men. Near Axim, after heavy showers, the naked 
eye can note spangles of the precious metal in the streets; and they add 
that it could be panned out of the wall-swish. The Wasa county, Ancobra 
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section, is declared to be far richer than the most glowing descriptions 
had represented it. ‘Gold and other metals are there in abundance; and 
there are good signs of diamond, ruby, and sapphire. It remains to be 
seen, adds Captain Burton, ‘if England has still honesty and public 
spirit enough to work this old-new California as it should be worked. I 
will answer for its success if the workers will only avoid over-exclusive- 
ness, undue jealousy and rivalry, stock-jobbing, and the rings of ‘‘guinea- 
pigs” and guinea-worms.’’’ Our travellers seem deeply to regret that 
such a country should be left to miserable Fantis and Ashantees. They 
do not seem to think there is much hope of these races. The Apollonias 
are better; but too much must not be expected of them. They are more 
cleanly in their habits and more particular about their diet than Fantis or 
Ashantees. The one hope for West Africa is English enterprise and ex- 
tensive immigration of coolies. This would have effects in several ways 
—politically and socially as well as commercially. Our authors do not, of 
course, mean to be inhumanitarian, but in the terms they use they are 
sometimes rather severe on West-African Quashee. He has too much 
liberty, and has been lifted into too great an importance through the intro- 
duction of British institutions. Trial by jury, for one thing, in West 
Africa defeats its own purpose. The bulk of the jury are invariably 
negroes, and they consider not the justice of the case, but the class 
interest. A judge need not dismiss a jury, for the next will be composed 
of the same elements and give exactly the same verdict. It is possible 
that there may be something extreme in the terms used, but there can be 
no doubt that in their circumstances the institution often works ill, and 
the negro is spoiled as soon as he comes to learn his own power, which is 
simply power of numbers. Immigration, according to our authors, would 
soon do much to bring things to a true level, and is essential for the deve- 
lopment of the country. The first volume is mainly occupied with an 
account of the places visited on the journey outwards—Zante, Madeira, 
Teneriffe, and the Canaries; and it is interesting, though it is but prelimi- 
nary. The appendices and maps are very valuable; and though the former 
may prove dry reading to the mass of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, they have 
lasting value, while the bulk of the book is in such a popular form as the 
ordinary reader would find interesting and instructive. Captain Burton 
is too old a hand to write a dry book. 


Egypt, Palestine, and Phenicia, A Visit to Sacred Lands. 
By Feuix Bover. Translated by W. H. Lyrrerton, 
M.A., Rector of Hagley and Canon of Gloucester. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author by Professor F. 
Gopet, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The translation of M. Felix Bovet’s travels in the East isa real addition 
to English literature. He not only observes closely and describes well 
what he sees, but he has the rare and almost unique gift of imparting 
a new colour, of endowing the object or the scene beheld with something 
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of his own sentiment or feeling, and yet of proving false to reality in no 
essential sense. Even when M. Bovet is on ground the most familiar, 
he makes it fresh to us; and of this any reader can satisfy himself by 
simply turning up the chapters on Jerusalem and its environs, and care- 
fully reading them. The little colloquial terms, instead of making the 
style too familiar, relieve it, and give movement and variety. Some- 
times, too, texts of Scripture are illustrated in the most unaffected and 
impressive manner, as when we are told, in reference to the custom of 
taking off one’s shoes on coming into a room, that ‘in private houses this 
is simply for cleanliness ; and that as the carpet is at once couch and 
table, it is important not to dirty it. In entering sacred places (mosques 
or churches), shoes are taken off from a different motive. One shrinks 
from mingling the dust of profane earth with a soil accounted holy; it 
was for that reason that Moses, at the Burning Bush, was 'commanded 
to ‘take the shoes from off his feet.” It was for that reason also that the 
Israelites, when they left a foreign country to re-enter their own, used to 
shake off the dust from their shoes before crossing the frontier.’ A deli- 
eate aroma of autobiography is, as we suggested, communicated through- 
out; we feel that M. Bovet’s personality, as sweet and attractive as it is 
distinguished, is being revealed to us; we rejoice in the ripening intimacy 
with him as we go along, as well as with the regions we have traversed. 
Canon Lyttelton has done the work of translation carefully, with close 
regard to idiom. He has been privileged to read the proofs of the latest 
’ edition of M. Bovet’s French, and has incorporated many improvements 
from it. He has presented to English readers, in a most attractive dress, 
one of the most delightful books of Eastern travel we have read. The 
maps which the publishers have given are very helpful, exact, and well- 
engraved. 


Fire Fountains: the Kingdom of Hawaii, its Volcanoes, and 
the History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorpon Cumin, 
Author of ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man of War,’ 
&e. Two Vols. With Illustrations and Maps. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Miss Gordon Cumming is one of the most delightful of travellers. She 
has the ‘quick eye’ and also the power ofadaptation. She is never at odds 
with circumstances, and invariably makes the best of them. In whatever 
untoward positions she may be thrown, she soon finds some compensation, 
and the compensation before long absorbs all the drawbacks. Cheerful, 
sunshiny, and with extensive culture, she brings the charm of feminine 
delicacy to almost masculine strength and endurance; and sometimes 
rises to real humour, such as we cannot remember in any other lady- 
traveller of recent days, unless it be Lady Duff Gordon. The present volume 
is a fit successor to those which have preceded it. She has now done for 
Hawaii what she so successfully did for Fiji. No aspect of the subject is 
forgotten, and we almost think it a misfortune—the only error in connection 
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with the book—that the main title should tend to give the impression of a 
limited line of interest and observation. The geological and ethnological 
features are carefully noted, and the volcanic phenomena special to the 
islands are dwelt on and fully illustrated, so that scientific readers will 
find much to interest them. But the real scope of the book is to show 
what wonderful transformations are possible to Christianity and civiliza- 
tion at this day; for it may be said that in Hawaii there is presented 
to us the fact of a race of cannibals completely reclaimed from heathenism 
in less than half a century. And this, of course, implies a good deal of 
reference to the perverse beliefs, the horrible practices, the superstitions and 
brutalizing influences which previously obtained, and the labours of the 
good men who have been mainly influential in this great work. Of Dr. 
Tyman and Mr. Titus Coan we had heard—as who has not that cares in 
any degree to hear of heroic mission work; but Miss Gordon Cumming has . 
presented the results of their labours so graphically, and has so vigorously 
painted the portraits of the two missionaries—now so venerable, but happily 
still so active—that her book, as embodying the testimony of a disinterested 
and exceptionally qualified witness, may well be cited in opposition to 
such cavillings against missions as were to be found in the recent but 
now forgotten volume, the ‘ Earl and the Doctor.’ Miss Ogden’s school 
for girls has also had due attention, as well as all the leading organiza- 
tions for spreading and confirming Christian influences. One thing Miss 
Gordon Cumming notes which is to be regretted, the development of 
sectarianism through the presence of opposing sects; but she is inclined 
to think that the worst in this respect is over. Her picture of the 
physieal aspect of Hawaii is so effective and compact that we regard it as 
worth giving here :— 

‘I cannot say much for the picturesque beauty of Hawaii, which rises 
from the waves like a vast fortress, ninety miles in length, entirely built 
up by the fire-genii, whose materials were lava of every known description. 
The centre of the isle is a most desolate high plateau, from which rise the 
three great voleanoes—the ever-active Mauna Loa and the extinct Mauna 
Kea Hualalai. Yet dreary as it appears from the sea, there are wonder- 
fully fertile tracts all round the isle wherever walls can be obtained. There 
are great sugar-estates, and cattle-ranches and sheep-runs, while thousands 
of wild cattle roam at large through the forest belt which clothes the lower 
slopes of the mountain.’ 

As in former volumes, the epistolary style is adopted—not in our opinion 
with any gain ; and we should not omit to add that the autotypes do much 
to bring vividly before the mind the striking scenery of that voleanic group. 


Italian Byways. By Joun Apprxaton Symonps, Author of 
‘Studies of Greek Poets,’ ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


It is possible that some of these sketches have already been enjoyed by 
many of our readers in ‘The Cornhill Magazine,’ where they originally 
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appeared ; but they can well stand a re-reading, and the original portions 
are such as to justify our treating the volume as substantially a new book. 
Mr. Symonds is always at home in dealing with Italy. He knows the 
people of all classes, he knows the literature ; the landscape is familiar to 
him, and he delights to paint it, and to recall all sorts of pleasant associa- 
tions connected with the land of lightand warmth. The title exactly answers 
to the contents: in most cases he conducts us far from the beaten tracks, 
only now and then emerging and laying hold of a well-known link as he 
passes from point to point, or making a well-known name the ground for 
an excursus into the wide fields of poetry or art. The book is thus varied 
and suggestive. It is not a set book of travel, but a series of reminiscences 
bound very slightly together by the fine thread of the author’s personality 
rather than by aught else; so that we wander with him cheerfully, and look 
iato his face and read his thoughts almost as much as we dwell on what he 
paints and presents to us; for he is a painter and artist more than a tra- 
veller and critic. Even when he is most inclined to present us with a 
description, we do not demand more than that his impressions should be 
conveyed to usas he intends them to be. His ‘Spring and Autumn 
Wanderings’ would be nothing were the lyrical undertone taken from his 
brilliant passages of description, whether he strolls amid the oak-woods 
and ilex-groves of Monte Cassino, or recalls Trelawney and Shelley as he 
muses about Via Reggio. Some of the references to Italian poets are 
very pleasant, and the translations of sonnets and passages from longer 
poems are delicate and beautiful. We welcome the renderings from the 
gentle San Gemignano, which stand in fine contrast to the vile versified 
tirades of that poetic satyr, Cecco Angiolieri. ‘May in Umbria’ is deli- 
cious, and ‘Bacchus in Graubiinden’ is so learned and tricksy that it 
might almost convert a severe abstainer. But, above all, we like the 
‘ Wedding of the Gondolier,’ which shows warm human sympathy and a 
fund of unexpected humour and fun. The book is a prize to be treasured 
and read in the proper mood. 


About England with Dickens. By Atrrep Riumer, Author of 
‘Rambles round Eton and Harrow,’ ‘Our Old Country 
Towns, &c. With Fifty-eight Illustrations by C. A. 
VanperHoor, ALFRED Rimmer, and others. Chatto and 
Windus. 


To the bulk of readers this book will come as a surprise and revelation 
notwithstanding the immense popularity of Charles Dickens.. Till the 
matter is brought before one in something of this shape, little idea is likely 
to be formed of the wide topographical interest of Dickens’s writings. 
With a novelist like Scott, we at once think of places—places far apart 
and contrasted—and of the vigour with which we are carried from point 
to point, and have the varied scenes presented to us. With a writer like 
Dickens, we are too inclined to identify him with London streets; with 
Kingsgate Street, High Holborn, where Mrs. Gamp dwelt; with Goswell 
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Road, where Pickwick lodged; with Limehouse or Rotherhithe, amid 
the shipping, or, if the fancy slips to more distant places like Yarmouth 
and Rochester, with memories of David Copperfield and Peggotty, and 
Winkle and Tupman. That is the extent of it; for all outside London is 
somehow thought of as secondary and subordinate to it. A book like this 
makes us feel that Dickens has painted a pretty good bit of our old Eng- 
land one way or another, and has given to outlying corners a fair home in 
the general imagination. Mr. Rimmer has adopted the plan of devoting a 
chapter to each novel, rather than of relating place with place by their 
proximity to each other. Perhaps the plan chosen was the best, but some- 
thing might be said for the other. The letterpress is done with knowledge 
and a keen appreciation of Dickens’s realistic touch in painting localities, 
as well as of his humour. The engravings are not of equal merit; but 
the bulk of them are beautiful, and the volume is, in every respect, taste- 
ful, and fit either for the drawing-room or library. 


Mr. Whitaker sends us his Almanack for 1883—slightly enlarged, but 
almost entirely, he tells us, by the natural growth of the several sections. 
As an instance of the indefatigable editor’s unwearied alertness, he gives 
us for this jubilee year of the Oxford movement a list of the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times and of their Authors.’ Whitaker is as indispensable for the 
household as the ‘ London Directory’ is to the counting-house. It tells 
us everything, and, where admitting of it, in the form of succinct and 
complete analysis. 

Messrs. Kelly and Co. are issuing in parts, of which two have reached 
us, a translation of Victor Duruy’s History of Rome and of the Roman 
People. Translated by Mr. W. G. CLarxke, and Edited by Professor J. P. 
Mauarry. It is richly illustrated and finely got up, and will be as 
sumptuous in form as it is able in character. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Science of Politics. By Suetpon Amos, M.A., Author of 
‘The Science of Law,’ late Professor of Jurisprudence in 
University College, and to the Inns of Court. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The State in its Relation to Trade. By T. H. Farrer. 
Macmillan and Co. 

These two books are valuable summaries of knowledge in their respec- 
tive subjects. The one is an addition to the popular ‘International 
Scientific Series,’ and the other to the practical and instructive ‘ English 
Citizen Series,’ These series sufficiently denote the immense step that 
has been made during the past fifty years at once in respect of scientific 
classification and clearness on such subjects, and the modes of bringing 
that result to bear on the general public. To read such volumes is in 
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itself an education, for by them the first process of enfranchisement from 
traditionary and limited ideas must be attained. They must form sub- 


‘stantial aids, as the late lamented Stanley Jevons said, to ridding ‘ our 


minds of the idea that there are any such things in social matters as 
abstract rights, absolute principles, indefensible laws, unalterable rules, or 
anything whatever of an eternal and inflexible nature ; the State being 
justified in passing any law, or even in doing any single act, which, with- 
out ulterior consequences, adds to the sum total of happiness.’ The 
thorough perception of this principle is the first step in political educa- 
tion, or in the study of political institutions or political science. When 
we clearly recognize that the possibilities of change are properly con- 
ditioned only by widest welfare, then the past can be read for warning or 
for example, and boundless progress, ‘ broadening slowly down from pre- 
cedent to precedent,’ is realized as possible. 

It needs to be said at once that a Science of Politics is one of the most 
difficult to frame ; and that he is a bold man who would essay it. Mr. 
Amos is a bold man; but though his book is not without faults—the 
literary fault of involved phrases frequently occurring—he presents us 
with a vigorous epitome of the results of close and long-continued 
thought. He goes below all phenomena, and finds the fundamental 
principles on which all political institutions rest, and he illustrates his 
positions in a style at once simple and graceful. His chapter on ‘The 
Nature and Results of the Science of Politics’ well prepares the way, and 
his digest of the contribution which Greece and Rome made to solving 
the greatest problems in government is done with a master hand. 
From these to a consideration of the elements which have gone to pro- 
duce modern revolutions is but a step, and the conditions of society 
prior to the English and French Revolutions are reviewed, and the 
main ideas suggested are effectively set forth. The chapter on ‘The 
Geographical Area of Modern Politics’ is one of the most suggestive we 
have read, and might have been slightly extended with advantage. The 
‘History of Party and of Schemes of Representation’ have due consider- 
ation, and the principle of association is well exhibited. Considerable 
space is given to the subject of marriage, and we have a review of the 
various circumstances under which polygamy has prevailed, and the 
reasons why it cannot be admitted with advantage into any modern 
state; the morbid phenomena of Mormonism being glanced at. The 


genesis of the sentiment of modern morality, if we may name it s0, is | 


demonstrated by Mr. Amos to be no arbitrary or accidental theory, but 
consonant with the essential laws of development and social necessity. 
‘The result of the teaching of the past is to show that though polygamic 
marriage is, in certain undeveloped stages of society, compatible with the 
existence of a true state, yet that it is not compatible with the existence of 
an advanced state.’ The family is an essential and primary element of 
political existence, and it is one of the most arduous duties of the states- 
man to conserve all the intensity and purity of affection which it serves 
to develop, and to unite this with wider interests. Mr. Amos’s reflections 
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on these points are inspired by the utmost scientific precision and the 
most liberal sentiments as he traces the progress of the tribe into the 
nation and of the village into the town. The question of central and 
local government is discussed in the same enlightened spirit, as well as all 
the correlative and ancillary topics. In dealing with the question of a 
constitution Mr. Amos might almost have made more of Thomas Paine’s 


_ admirable definition and illustration offered in opposition in the outset of 


his reply to Mf. Burke’s ‘ Reflections,’ though it should be said that Mr. 
Amos does full justice to Paine as a powerful political thinker, however 
much he may have failed else—a point on which we are at one with him, 
and in which we have been strengthened by a recent careful re-reading— 
though Mr. Amos is remarkably discriminating in his contrast of the 
definition of the ‘rights of man’ as given by English and French and 
American writers. 

Mr. Farrer in his volume discusses all the questions relating to the 
State and Trade. He is compendious and classifies well, carefully 
arranging related topics under a general head. He is especially satisfac- 
tory in treating of those branches of trade which the State itself under- 
takes—as, for instance, the post-office, telegraphs, &c., though, we think, 
it is hardly fair to assume so decidedly that in every respect the State can 
do the work better than private companies, remembering, as we do, the 
great services by parcels’ delivery companies; and we most absolutely 
agree with Mr. Farrer iu his praise of Mr. Fawcett for his discernment 
in dealing with telephones, and in resolving not to interfere with private 
enterprise. Gas, water, and so on, are all dealt with, and an immense 
array of facts and thoughts presented, the mastering of which can as little 
fail to sharpen the wits of the student as fail to qualify him to be a better 
citizen. We should not omit to add that the volume is got up in a very 
neat and serviceable style. 


New Zealand as It is. By Joun Brapsuaw, J.P. for the 
County of Chester, and the Colony of New Zealand. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Bradshaw has written a very useful and attractive book. He isa 
man of practical talent and sagacity, who became a colonist with definite 
ideas, and evidently has not had cause to regret his settlement in New 
Zealand. He was educated at Harrow, travelled pretty extensively on 
the Continent, and had become ‘a family man’ before he emigrated. As 
he clearly had kept his eyes well open wherever he was, he is able to con- 
trast and compare, and to give results with the dispassionate and lucid 
air which only comes of culture. Not only does he present needful facts 
and figures with clearness, but he takes care to introduce anecdote and 
personal experience in such a way as to gain true relief and variety ; and, 
as he writes a clear and graceful style, his book is such as may be 
welcomed by the general reader, while it certainly affords the latest and 
best account of the condition of the colony and of the prospects of those 
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who may incline to emigrate. He does not say New Zealand is fitted to 
be a home for everybody—young gentlemen with no means, and dis. 
inclined to put their hands to hard work, need not go there, nor idlers of 
any kind—there is legs chance for such than at home; but the indus. 
trious tenant-farmer with a small capital, the trained mechanic and the 
ploughman may do well, and the latter with care may manage to get a 
bit of land of his own. Land of certain kinds is rising greatly in value 
through increased demand, especially for what is called ‘ unimproved’ 
farms in certain localities, because by practical men they can be worked 
with less capital. But if this seems a disadvantage, it is compensated in 
other directions. New Zealand farmers, we are told, have learned to co- 
operate, and have by this means largely done away with middlemen both 
in buying seeds and selling produce, and have thus quietly worked a great 
reform. Mr. Bradshaw speaks in the highest terms of the climate, which 
seems to be beyond praise—teams can be worked in most places nearly 300 
days out of 865. Only think of that! and let an English struggling farmer 
realize what he might do there, instead of grumbling and struggling on at 
home, cherishing vague dreams of benefit from good seasons, when even 


the best seasons, in continuous succession beyond all natural hope, would 
not suffice to put him on his feet as things now are here. The society, though 
necessarily detached from much of the artificial relations of home, is still 
really English. Mr. Bradshaw, in his chapter, ‘What Manner of Men 
We are,’ gives a racy sketch of New Zealand society, not forgetting the 
‘loafers’ and ‘swaggers,’ and his portraits of some of these are full of 
humour and character. The book is one that we can honestly recommend 
as readable and instructive. 


Colin Clout’s Calendar. The Record of a Summer: April— 
October. By Grant Auten, author of ‘ The Evolutionist 
at Large,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Grant Allen still pursues his task of illustrating the evolutionist 
theory in his own characteristic and attractive way. He conducts us 
to some of his most familiar haunts, and beguiles us as we go along by 
descanting on some common object—tree, plant, or flower, or leaf, bird, 
insect, or animal—always leading up from general description to special 
point or feature, by which the essential portion of the long past history of 
the creature is disclosed on the evolutionary principle. One thought 
on which he constantly dwells, and which frequently finds expression 
here, is the little that people know of the great number of species, and 
how they all merge and shade into each other by almost insensible grada- 
‘tions. Circumstances are everything—they determine character and form; 
each plant and animal modifies its aspect as it adapts itself to the circum- 
stances in which it is cast. Nothing could be more happily illustrative in 
‘Mr. Allen’s hands than the difference between cowslip and primrose, and 
the reason, as here presented. Mr. Allen is, to our thinking, most suc- 
cessful in the botanical department, though we should be wrong not to 
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accord him praise for his admirable little chapters on the migration of 
the swallow, and the similarities between the swifts and the humming 
birds. But whether Mr. Allen deals with hops or asparagus berries, with 
sundews and butterworts, clover-bloom or geraniums, dog-roses and 
brambles, or moles or squirrels, he is always delightful to read, and this 
whether we can always entirely agree with his inferences or not. He is 
a quick observer, a true lover of nature, and at heart a poet, and it is 
much when it can be said that in his case evolutionism has not killed 
poetry, but only given colour to it. 


Man before Metals. By N. Jouy, Professor of the Science 
Faculty of Toulouse, Correspondent of the Institute. 
With One Hundred and Forty-eight Engravings. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


M. Joly has added a book of great value to the Scientific Library, and 
the publishers have done well to include it in the ‘ International Scientific 
Series.’ The literature relating to the subject of prehistoric and primitive 
man, whether in French, German, English, or Italian, has been 
thoroughly studied, and the author has been able, from his own researches 
and by his careful and cautious method of thought, to superadd much of 
his own, or to correct lapses and to remove misconceptions on many 
points. It hardly needs to be said that he pushes the antiquity of man 
to its extreme point, bringing evidence from geology, and the stone and 
bronze implements of the early ages, in support of his position ; no less 
han from the cave-deposits, the lake dwellings, prehistoric modes of 
sepulture, funeral mounds and monuments, and so on. Nor does he fail 
to make good use of the evidence presented by the remains indicating 
the order in which man tamed and domesticated animals, some very 
interesting and suggestive passages being connected with the dog. M. 
Joly, in this connection, notes it as a remarkable fact that the dog is not 
mentioned in the earlier books of the Bible, that Moses does not speak of 
it, and that there is no mention of it in the Book of Joshua, or in that of 
Judges. He therefore assumes that before the time of the Kings the 
Hebrews did not possess the dog, though it is evident from engravings on 
tombs that the dog had long anterior to that time been domesticated in 
Egypt, and that the Egyptians had several breeds. Antediluvian art sup- 
plies many remarkable proofs both of the early subjugation of animals, 
and the innate faculty of the early men for the representation of objects of 
many kinds. Even at the present moment we find savages in Africa and 
elsewhere living in much the same positions as the primitive men are 
assumed to have occupied. The stone age is, in fact, contemporary, 
helping us in not a few respects to realize the life of the early men. Very 
ingenious and very interesting are many of M. Joly’s speculations, as 
well as facts, for it is impossible in such a matter to proceed far without 
framing theories. But it seems in some degree to be forgotten by those 
who aim at establishing the extreme antiquity of man, that the more 
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remote they make the date of his existence on this earth the more diffi- 
cult it must be to establish evolution ; the more especially as M. Joly con- 
cludes his volume by asserting that, ‘in spite of his savage manners and 
the barbarity of some of his customs—cannibalism and human sacrifice 
[which, too, have survived to our day among some tribes, having only 
been recently subdued, for example, among the Khonds of Orissa], 
he was man in all senses of the word—anatomically, intellectually, and 
morally—inferior in many respects to the man of our day, nevertheless 
resembling him in all essential points.’ When research is pushed back to 
such a remote period, it would only be reasonable to expect that some 
traces of man’s emergence from the lower species should be discovered, 
and that the process of the progress through a mediate condition should 
be noted. But we cannot dwell on the subject here; we can only com- 
mend this addition to the ‘ International Scientific Series’ as a valuable 
repository of facts, and as a clear and thoughtful classification of 
evidences. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Snakes: Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life. By Catur- 
RINE OC. Hoptey, Author of ‘ Sketches of the Ophidians,’ 
‘Life in the South,’ ‘Rambles and Adventures in the 
Wilds of the West,’ &c., &ce. With LIllustrations. 
Griffith and Farran. 


It has been well said that nothing is uninteresting if only you have the 
patience to become really intimate with it. Miss Hopley has made her- 
self thoroughly familiar with the snake tribe; notwithstanding great difii- 
culties she persevered in the study of them for years, and resolved to make 
record of her experiences and write a book about them; but she only’ 
received cold discouragement, alike from friends and publishers; and 
illness and other causes for a time compelled her to hold her hand, 
though it could not hinder her observations of ‘ pets’ and companions, 
from which others often shrunk in disgust or terror. At length certain 
scientific inquirers, with real regard for reliable knowledge, sought after 
her, and found her out in order to inquire when her work on Ophiology was 
to be published. ‘Her work!’ It was like an inspiration, or what Emer- 
son used to call ‘shocks of effort.’ She rose up, shook off the langour 
of sickness, looked out her manuscripts once more, and set herself to 
complete her book, finding relief and, as we guess, health likewise, in the 
renewed interest and enthusiasm of research and labour with a definite 
object. Miss Hopley has spared no pains and no expense to make her 
work complete. She seems to have visited America and lived there, and 
cultivated snakes as well as friends. Her book is careful, thorough, and 
almost exhaustive. If here and there it is somewhat discursive and 
gossippy, that may easily be pardoned, for Miss Hopley has the art of 
interweaving her own experiences—incident, anecdote, and reminiscence 
—in the pleasantest fashion with severer scientific matter. Her book is 
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thus at once the most thorough, the most complete, and the most popu- 
larly readable that has been published in English on the subject. In 
spite of what, to most people, is the repulsive character of the subject, 
she tempts you to read on and on, till you too would like to observe and 
experiment for yourself, as she has done, and to be able practically to 
discriminate and enjoy. Her book once more impresses upon us that 
there is nothing without its good side andits uses; and we have no doubt 
that many will read the volume with a widened horizon and a deepened 
interest in nature and her processes. Miss Hopley unites two things not 
often found together, and very seldom indeed in women. She has patient 
observation—the capacity to go over and over the same ground, ‘verifying 
phenomena at each point, and she has the vivid sympathy with living 
creatures, in their habits and instincts, which is often said to be incom- 
patible with that other. She resembles Frank Buckland in her hearty 
affection for the ‘lower brethren’ of the most repulsive type. She is 
more methodic and exact in record than he sometimes was. The pecu- 
liarities of structure, the endless varieties of the Ophidia, the folk-lore 
and superstitions connected with them, have all been attended to, and 
the more important points effectively emphasized in her own mind as the 
essential preliminary to emphasizing them in that of the reader. Her 
power of representation is equal to her industry, and her sympathy is 
infectious, and she makes everything serve her. We are sure, if space 
had allowed, she could greatly have multiplied her stories of ‘ pets.’ The 
chapter on ‘ Lizzie,’ the slow-worm, is to our mind simply delicious in its 
way. The chapter on the ‘ Venoms and their Remedies’ is valuable in 
quite another direction. One point we must note: Miss Hopley is quite 
at one with Mr. Simson on the question of snakes swallowing their young 


_ in positions of danger, as against Mr. Frank Buckland and many other 


naturalists ; and as in one of his pamphlets—eppendices to his Natural 
History Contributions—he went over much of the same ground in pre- 
senting evidence, and as he added much more from his own observation, 
we are surprised that Miss Hopley makes no reference to him, the more 
especially that she seems to have read almost everything on the subject, 
and that he supplies what seems to us a good deal that Miss Hopley was 
in need of as evidence. Surely he is reliable on such broad points as 
these ? 


Modern Metrology. By Lovts v’A. Jackson. Crosby Lock- 
wood and Co. 


Under this title Mr. Jackson has compiled a most useful manual of the 
chief metrical systems of the world, divided for convenience into two 
parts, in the first of which is given the value of every unit of measure 
used in any country within the present century; in the second the 
metrical systems employed in the chief trading states of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. These latter are arranged in separate tables, so that the 
measures of any nation may be seen at a glance; for the former the 
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student must refer to the heading of the chapter, according as the unit 
sought for is a measure of weight, length, surface, or capacity. Further 
tables give the conversion of English commercial measures into French ; 
and there is a specially valuable chapter upon scientific systems ancient 
and modern, in which there is a full account of the new scientific system 
now generally adopted for practical use in England. It speaks volumes 
for the scientific skill of primitive races that the best metrologists of the 
present day can find no fitter units of length and weight than the foot and 
talent of ancient Assyria. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Diseases of Memory. An Essay on the Positive Psychology. 
By Tx. Riot, Author of ‘ Heredity,’ ‘English Psy- 
chology,’ &e. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This book is written with the same studious carefulness and close 
regard to facts as the author’s former volume on ‘ Heredity.’ He is an 
observer, an anatomist, a physiologist, who disbelieves in a priori ideas 
and all assumptions, and his cry, like that of a certain character in 
fiction, is ‘ Facts, more facts!’ Psychologically viewed, M. Ribot’s pur- 
pose is to discredit the simple facts of consciousness, and to resolve the 
acts of memory into weakened forms of perception. All can be ac- 
counted for by nervous association, reflex action, and so on. The position 
is maintained with great plausibility and resource. The metaphysicians 
of all times and ages have simply been illustrators of Sisyphus, rolling 
up astone which ever rolls down again, or, better still, a Sisyphus 
who fancies he is rolling up a stone, and labours accordingly, self- 
deluded, as he beats the air. M. Ribot says, ‘Let us analyze a state of 
simple consciousness and discern its complex meaning. Take as one 
of those terms the memory of an apple. According to the verdict of 
consciousness this is a simple fact. Physiology shows that this verdict is 
a simple illusion. The memory of an apple is necessarily a weakened 
form of the perception of an apple.’ Primitive reflex actions provide 
the material; the formation of association provides the form of repro- 
duction. Psychical memory is nothing but the highest and most com- 
plete form of organic memory ; in a word, consciousness is a mere super- 
addition of the psychologists. Some of the most remarkable illustrative 
cases of the decay of memory are explained on the principle that the 
complex disappears before the simple, because it has not been repeated 
s0 often in experience. The pathological side of the book is simply 
masterly, and this value is what M. Ribot chiefly claims for it; never- 
theless his constant reference to some dominant principle of association, 
and his repeated confession that he cannot tell why a given group of 
recollections are effaced in preference to another, proves that some 
generalized law is lacking to the physiological inquirer. The illustrative 
instances are interesting, and are grouped with great art to lend all 
possible favour to the theory of the writer. 
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The Great Pyramid, Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. By 
RicwarpD A. Proctor, Author of ‘ Saturn and its System,’ 
‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. With Illustrations. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Proctor has, in the present volume, made a large contribution to an 
interesting subject in a short space. The Egyptian Pyramids have been 
the subject of much inquiry and speculation, and there have been many 
theories regarding them ; the latest, perhaps, the most extraordinary, but 
also the most likely to'ecommand popular attention, from appeals to religious 
sentiment and the sense of wonder being ingeniously mixed up with 
scientific results. The formost advocate of this theory is Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, who not long ago resigned 
his Fellowship of the Royal Society, because the committee declined to 
make the journals a medium for the communication of results in sup- 
port of points in his theory. His main contentions are that the 
Great Pyramid was the work of Melchizedeck, king of Salem, whose 
purpose in building it was to preserve for after ages, under supernatural 
direction, certain secrets of measurement and proportion as well as 
astronomical truths. With great detail of measurement and ingenious 
calculations, Professor Smyth, following Mr. Taylor, made a remarkably 
readable and ingenious book; but later and more careful measurements 
have disturbed greatly the data from which he worked, and his whole 
process must, we fear, be submitted to rehabilitation. Mr. Proctor 
demonstrates that, remarkable as seem some of the coincidences on 
which he bases, they prove too much, and he shows that, if the builders 
proceeded by definite plans, and with such ends in view as are suggested, 
they ought to have made certain allowances which, they have not made, 
and these, in fact, disturb seriously the whole calculation. Mr. Proctor 
admits, of course, that some of the coincidences set down by Professor 
Smyth are wonderful, but maintains that they are accidental. His 
theory is that the Pyramids were built mainly for purposes of astronomical 
observation, and secondarily for tombs; reasoning that astrology in the 
early days in the East was a factor of far more force in relation to the 
secrets of destiny than could be believed now; and that, on this theory, 
much can be rationally and satisfactorily accounted for. ‘All that is 
necessary,’ says Mr. Proctor, ‘ by way of postulate, is that Cheops and his 
dynasty believed fully in astronomy as a means (1) of predicting the 
future, and (2) of ruling the planets, in the sense of selecting right times 
for every action and enterprise. If there is one thing certain about 
Oriental nations in remote past ages, it is that this belief was universally 
prevalent.’ His arguments are very ingenious; and we believe will do 
much to invalidate the position of Professor Smyth. The other papers 
are on ‘ The Origin of the Week,’ ‘Saturn and the Sabbath of the Jews,’ 
‘Astronomy and the Jewish Festivals,’ and ‘The History of Sunday,’ 
all treated with that large knowledge, curious reference, ingenious caleu- 
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lations and popular style, which we now associate with the editor of 
‘ Knowledge.’ It is one of the most readable and entertaining of scientific 
books. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have published a new edition of Mr. 
Ricuarp Procror’s fascinating little work, The Flowers of the Sky. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1884-1872. Two Vols. With Portraits. Chatto 
and Windus. 


It is in many ways to be regretted that these volumes did not come 
before the world at an earlier stage. Men are mirrors that reflect each 
other ; and it is surprising to see in these letters how the smoother, softer, 
more accessible and insinuating genius of Emerson tends to transform the 
harsher, gloomier, and every way more Titanic nature of Carlyle. The 
one seems to take traits from the other—Emerson not seldom getting to 
view things from amore isolated and independent standpoint, and Carlyle 

‘to shake himself free from many of his prejudices and hatreds in the 
keenly-realized sense of his friend’s conviction and sympathy. The passages 
recurring here and there about Goethe, and Walter Savage Landor in par- 
ticular, would suffice to illustrate this. It was, indeed, a friendship of 
equal spirits, never clouded by a hint of difference or disappointment in 
each other. Some very material additions to the biography of Carlyle are 
here given, no less than to that of Emerson. The early struggles in London, 
during which Carlyle had so much to contend with in the shape of ill- 
health, over and above disappointments of many kinds, are the more 
impressively presented, inasmuch as Carlyle is inclined to reserve and to 
silence on such matters. There are long periods of silence, and then a 
gentle reminder from Emerson reopens the fountain, and sweet waters 
flow forth, refreshful and quickening to both. That must have been a 
dreary discipline to such a man as Carlyle, those four years during which 
he could tell his friend that he had not earned aught whatever by his 
craft. The labour of rewriting the first volume of the ‘ French Revolu- 
tion,’ which had been burned while in John Stuart Mill’s keeping, was a 
severe tax; all the more, as we know from these pages, that Carlyle had 
in a great measure lost hope of success by the book, and was only glad to 
get ‘done with it.’ The complete confidence between these two great men 
is one of the most beautiful things we have recently read of. Each com- 
municates freely and freshly what is closest to his heart, and the peeps 
we get into their domestic circles are in every way attractive and interest- 
ing. We have many lights thrown on the methods of work pursued by 
each, and we are inclined to think that one summer with Emerson, working 
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in his garden and his wood lot, would have done Carlyle great good in 
other things besides health. It could not but have exercised a healthy 
and broadening influence on him. The work furnishes a series of notes 
on the writings of both men penned by themselves such as is hardly to 
be found in any other case, unless it be in that of Goethe and Schiller. 
Not unnaturally, the reading of these letters suggests a contrast of the 
characters of the two remarkable men of genius, whose best points only 
were brought into prominence by contact. Carlyle is the more intense 
and arousing; Emerson is the more diffusive and winning. The one is 
like the lightning ; the other like the sunlight. There is something lurid 
in Carlyle’s high lights; there is something always soft and morning-like 
in Emerson’s. The defect of humour in Emerson is notable: probably, 
with his passive temper, it would have proved disruptive ; with Carlyle, 
again, his humour is the medium of unity; but for it his wildest flights 
would seem almost inhuman ; by it he passes easily back from the most 
sardonic howl against human nature in the rough to the sweetest whisper 
over the weakness and the miserable fate of some poor struggler. In this 
volume, as in some other instances, we have some very free and incisive 
criticism of contemporaries by Carlyle; but, on the whole, he is kindlier, 
and more inclined to allowances than in some other writings given to 
the world since his death, and we can infer that the letters here have 
been invariably presented intact. Had this not been the case, we can 
hardly believe that some remarks on Professor Blackie, on Lord 
Houghton, and one or two other persons still alive, would have been 
allowed to stand. It is somewhat pitiful to run the risk of giving 
needless pain to persons who cannot now be very long with us. It is 
not very creditable to English discernment and English taste that 
America should first have appreciated Carlyle, so far as to send substantial 
recognition for his books. Emerson’s interest was no doubt powerful ; 
but it would not have availed had he not had prepared ground to work on. 
On the whole, and in spite of some faulty passages, this is a very attrac- 
tive book, which shows Carlyle in quite the light we like to view him in; 
and therefore we trust it will be widely read as it deserves to be—the 
more that it qualifies, as well as complements, much that has already 
been given to the public. 


Studies of Russian Literature. By Cuartes Epwarp Turner. 
English Lector in the University of St. Petersburg. 


Sampson Low and Co. 


Much has been done of late to recommend the leading lights of Russian 
literature to English readers. The labours of Mr. Sutherland-Edwards 
and Mr. W. R. S. Ralston are not likely soon to be forgotten. Through 
them, and others who have followed in their steps, Kriloff and Gogol 
and Poushkin are something more than mere names to us. These in 
their several departments are great: Kriloff has written fables which are 
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no sooner translated into other tongues than they become part and parcel 
of the literature ; Gogol’s tales, fantastic as they may often be, mirror 
with utmost faithfulness and nicety the manners and customs of the 
people ; and Poushkin, whether as poet, dramatist, or novelist, is alike 
admirable, and his works take on new and pathetic colour in the light of 
the story of his life and of his death. Lomenosoff, Suwarakoff, Derghadin, 
Karamsin, and Jukorsky, are less familiar names, to which Mr. Turner 
introduces us, but he amply justifies their claim to a place in the wide 
world of literature, as having, by genius, raised themselves above local 
and national interests to those which are universal and human. Mr. 
Turner shows not only a cultivated taste but a real insight into the 
relations between life and literature, and never forgets to show how much 
literature owes to social development and liberalization. Russian litera- 
ture is really of recent date. The reforms which the half-savage hero, 
Peter the Great, introduced, first made literature in a genuine sense 
possible in Russia; but with what wide steps has it travelled since then. 
Those who are interested in the subject will find it fully and carefully 
traced in Mr. Turner's volume, which is as full and exact in matter as it 
ig pure and graceful. Mr. Turner has put out his whole strength on 
Poushkin, and with worthy results. We are somewhat astonished to 
find that Mr. Turner has not treated Turgenieff. 


A History of English Literature. By Professor Dr. J. ScHERR. 
Translated from the German by M. V. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Notwithstanding Professor Scherr’s endeavour to complete his history 
by emendations and additions which have been embodied in this transla- 
tion, it must be said that it is, to some extent, out of date. He claims— 
aud the claim was to some extent well founded at the time he wrote, now 
a good many years ago—to have done for English literature what no 
Englishman had yet done; and as a matter of fact, he anticipated M. 
Taine, as he points out in his original preface. But the gap has been well 
filled up since then by Professor Morley, Mr. Minto, and others, not to 
mention Miss Buckland, whose book clearly has a special purpose, or is 
intended for one class of students. But any one of the books referred to 
is superior to thisone. For Professor Scherr, though he has done worthily, 
could not be expected to do impossibilities, and it was hardly possible that 
he could go to original sources and embody all the later results of research 
and criticism. This in detail, of course, is out of the question in such a 
place ; butit may all be suggested or deposited there in essence, as Mr. 
Saintsbury showed in his ‘ History of French Literature.’ The best part 
of the book is the earliest ; of the latest the less said the better. Omissions 
are many; errorsare more. De Quincey and Hawthorne have clearly not 
been read, and are passed over with a general reference. ‘Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is a zealous interpreter and proclaimer of German thought (I), 
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and excels equally in his characteristic description of nationalities as of 
poets.’ And this is all about Emerson, the intensely individual thinker, 
the sower of seed that ripened and grew to flower in other meads ; Landor’s 
‘Gebir’ cannot pretend to merit ; Tennyson’s so-called romance of the 
‘Idylls of the King’ has little to recommend it; and Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and Algernon Charles Swinburne are classed among the ‘ chief members 
of Tennyson’s school.’ It is clear that Professor Scherr never read Mr. 
Buchanan’s ‘ Session of the Poets.’ Mr. Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ is 
a rhapsody, in which he celebrates the truly heroic characters, Mirabeau, 
Danton, Charlotte Corday, and Madame Roland. Charles Reade is 
spoken of as though all his novels dealt with the ‘ social conflicts of our 
time, and may be called sensational,’ oblivious even of ‘ Peg Woffing- 
ton’ and ‘Christie Johnstone,’ ef id genus omne. The late Hepworth 
Dixon has due recognition, but not so Mr. Matthew Arnold. Professor 
Scherr, of course, is good when dealing with authors he has read and 
studied, as Byron and Shelley, Dryden and Pope; but he has not written 
a history of English literature that is worthy to become a handbook in 
England. 


Arabian Society in the Middle Ages. Studies from ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights.’ By Epwarp Witu1am Lane. 
Edited by his Grand-Nephew, Sranuey Lane Poots, B.A., 
M.R.A.S. 


Mr. Lane had so thoroughly mastered the character of the Arabs, and 
made himself so familiar with their manners and customs, that he was 
able to make an essay where another would have made a note. This 
volume is a fresh proof of it. Even after the full detail given in the 
‘Modern Egyptians,’ minor points remained; and these Mr. Lane took 
care to incorporate in the notes to his prized edition of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ These notes we now have, arranged according to subject, and 
presented as a separate volume ; the editor very rightly urging that they 
are so valuable, and in their original places in the three big volumes so 
unhandy and inaccessible, that not a few will welcome them in this new 
shape. All the main points in the Arab life and customs of past times 
are here set before us with that succinctness and decision which are 
possible only to the writer who has exhausted his subject. Religion, 
Demonology, Saints, Magic, Cosmography, Literature, Feasting and 
Merry-making, Childhood and Education, Women, Slavery, and Death- 
ceremonies are the main headings, but practically all the outs and ins of 
Arab life are glanced at. One of the merits of Mr. Lane was complete 
patience with strange ways, and his reward was the comprehension and 
impartiality that spring from it. In the chapter on ‘ Women,’ for instance, 
we have what to many will be unexpected tributes to the faithfulness and 
constancy of Arabs to unattractive or even repulsive wives, and a confes- 
sion that polygamy, which is farlessindulged in than is generally supposed, 
is, among the Arabs, far from being productive of the misery that it is 
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often credited with. The chapter on ‘Childhood and Education’ is 
especially interesting, and abounds with facts and anecdotes that are 
suggestive. One of the bad points about Arab education was that girls 
were not generally taught even to read; but this state of things is now 
gradually being changed, thanks to the labours of Miss Whately and 
others in Cairo and elsewhere. 


Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. By Sir Artuvur 
Hetps, K.C.B., Author of ‘Companions of my Solitude,’ 
&c. Glasgow: Wilson and McCormick. 


This little volume was originally published in 1835, so we may presume 
that it is to the fact of its being out of copyright that we are indebted for 
this handy reprint from Glasgow. It is interesting both in itself and as 
showing how early the aphoristic vein was developed in Sir Arthur. 
Here we have the germs of many of the thoughts which the author after- 
wards worked out more fully and systematically. We have the same 
wistful pause on the point of coming to a definite conclusion, and the 
retreat from it; and the constant warning against too decided and stereo- 
typed opinions. The author would have us to think, but also to reap 
the true fruit of independent thought—tolerance and the faculty of 
allowing for others. He is a mediator always, and often an apologist 
for human nature and human perversity; nevertheless his belief in the 
good remains. In one sentence here he characteristically condemns 
the nil admirari attitude. It is odd that Glasgow should revive an 
almost forgotten book of this class, 


The Classics for the Million. Being an Epitome in English 
of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. 
By Henry Grey, late Secretary to the Stockwell Pro- 
prietary Grammar School. Third Thousand. Griffith 
and Farran. 


There must always be a large number of people who have not received 
a classical education, and yet who do not wish to remain without some 
general idea of some of the classical authors. For such persons Mr. Grey 
has produced what should be a serviceable volume. In the compass of 
three hundred and fifty pages he gives some notion of all the great writers 
of antiquity from Homer down to Quintilian. He manages to present in 
short compass the few facts of their lives that are known, to indicate the 
character and general tendency of their works, and to suggest where 
further light may be readily found on any author, if wanted. The trans- 
lations of Blackie, Worsley, Martin, and Conington have been found 
available. It is clear that he has gone over a considerable extent of 
ground ; and if, as is not impossible, experts in scholarship may smile at 
the work, it will doubtless by a daily increasing class of readers be found 
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useful, and in some cases impel to the direct study of some of the famous 
Greeks and Latins. 


In the Country. Essays by the Rev. M. G. Warxins, M.A., 
Rector of Barnetby-le-Beck. W. Satchell and Co. 


Books of this class, presenting glimpses of country life and of natural 
scenes in a light and popular way, have recently become fashionable ; 
and writers like Mr. Jefferies and Mr. Panton have made a kind of 
reputation by it. It is not quite so easy as it seems, demanding a light, 
picturesque touch and the power of passing easily from one theme to 
another, as well as some degree of scientific culture and keen observation. 
Mr. Watkins, if he has not the grasp of Mr. Jefferies in one respect, 
surpasses him in culture and scientific knowledge: if he has not so 
closely mastered the gossip of the country, he has read more widely, and 
can throw in a very apt quotation or striking image. Besides, he is 
a sportsman, and knows the literature of sport, and is a good hand at 
anecdote. ‘ Devon Lanes and their Associations’ is a model of its kind, 
even though it compels a kind of reference to Charles Kingsley; and 
‘Amongst the Heather,’ ‘Up Glen Roy,’ and ‘Sunshine at the Land’s 
End’ are gems in their way. ‘On Ottery East Hill’ and ‘ Amongst 
the Sea Birds’ are full of special information, and into ‘ Ballad Land’ is 
very good, though not exactly a country sketch. Mr. Watkins’ volume 
is sure to be welcomed and widely read. 


The Mayfair Library. Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Artuur Hetps, Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ A New 
Edition. Witch Stories. Collected by E. Lynn Liyton. 
A Journey Iound my Room. By Xavier pe Maistre. 
Translated from the French, with a notice of the 
Author’s Life, by Henry Atwett. Chatto and Windus. 


These new additions to the ‘ Mayfair Library’ are worthy of their 
place. All these are substantial additions to literature, and well deserve 
to gain a widely extended circle of readers in this cheap and compact 
form. Sir Arthur Helps has here, in the last ‘ Friends in Council’ he 
gave to the world, put effectively and with all that wistful grace and 
dramatic questioning which is often in his hands more effective than any 
positive dogmatic deliverance could be, the most prevailing plea for 
kindness to animals, especially as regards the evil effects of practices 
which fashion still too largely sanctions ; as, for instance, in the bearing- 
rein, and blinkers on horses, &c. Some of his ancedotes are really excel- 
lent. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton has so arranged her ‘ Witch Stories’ that, as a 
mere popular book, to be read merely for amusement, it deserves all 
praise; but she has a purpose beyond that, to show, without express 
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moralizing, the evil effects that arise to individuals and to s6ciety from 
all forms of superstition, with which religion has only too often been 
darkly involved. ‘So long,’ she says, ‘as one shred of superstition re- 
mains in the world, by which human charity is sacrificed to an un- 
provable truth, so long will it be necessary to insist on the dead errors 
of the past as a gauge for the living follies of the present.’ 

We are glad to receive from Mr. Atwell another English translation of 
De Maistre’s charming ‘ Voyage autour de ma Chambre,’ written early in 
this century during a forty-two days’ arrest in Turin ; but he oddly enough 
tells us that it is hardly known in England. Mr. Murray, many years 
ago, published an English translation in one of his cheap series, and we 
think there have been one or two others, and that these have been largely 
read. Few readers of modern literature are ignorant of it. 


England’s Essayists. Addison, Bacon, De Quincey, Lamb. 
By the Rey. Peter Anton, Kilsyth, Author of ‘ Masters 
in History.’ Macniven and Wallace. 


Such books as the present may be found useful by a certain class of 
readers, but the method of their composition is hardly to be recom- 
mended. Mr. Anton simply takes up one or two books bearing on the 
subjects with which he deals, and carves away, here a bit, there a bit, 
without discrimination or realinsight. The worst of it is that he affects to 
have both, and sometimes you fancy he has hit out a fresh thought; but, 
behold, when you turn to the originals, there you find the thought already 
expressed with vigour, only dissociated from the doubtful metaphor or 
bold phase with which he has associated it. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Anton could write a good book, but he must take more trouble in the 
way of research, and exercise more independent thought than he has done 
in this instance. 


Readiana: Comments on Current Events. By Cuartes Reape, 
D.C.L. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Charles Reade’s personality stands pretty clearly disclosed in this 
volume of miscellaneous essays. We see him sitting, so to speak, at ease 
in his armchair gossiping of what most interests him, though the gossip 
turns for the most part on matters of rather serious concern. He is 
eminently an active, cheerful man, full of good feeling, prone to retaliate 
sharply on an enemy, but suddenly recovering good temper on the 
slightest symptom of surrender. He keeps up no grudges, unless against 
the irreclaimable offenders in self-seeking and self-assertion. He is full 
of pity for the weak or the unfortunate, and will enter the lists like a 
knight-errant on their behalf against the strong and successful. This 
sentiment has determined his bias as a social reformer, and, as some critics 
like Ouida would say, has spoiled a good deal of his work from a purely 
artistic point of view, though there may be difference of opinion about 
that. He himself, at all events, can give a good reason for his bias this 
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way, and would perhaps answer that if he had not studied social questions 
deeply he would’ never have been a novelist at all. Art, he would add, is 
for man, not man for art. The contents of the present volume, which i is 
a kind of supplement to the collected works reviewed in our last number, 
are suggestive of all this, and of the laborious methods by which he pre- 
pares himself for writing fiction. Those who have attacked him from 
interested motives, fancying that because he was a novelist they could 
discredit him by calling in question the grounds on which he proceeded, 
have usually found themselves in the wrong box. He inquires into 
everything he may deal with in the spirit that should guide a Royal 
Commissioner. Here he considers the Tichborne case, and cleverly 
establishes the identity of the Claimant with Arthur Orton by an original 
process. ‘A Brave Woman’ and ‘ Perseverance’ are well worth preserva- 
tion. He deals with the question of Copyright, and ‘ Our Dark Places’— 
that is, private asylums—in his most characteristic style; and so he 
touches a score of other topics which we cannot enumerate. We can 
only commend the book as readable and characteristic, and likely to com- 
municate good impulse in mary directions, though Mr. Reade’s example in 
using strong words is not to be followed. 


The Student's Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. A 
Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Information. 
By Eminent Specialists. Vol. I. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Messrs. Hodder are reproducing in a marvellously cheap form the 
Globe Encyclopxdia, which was published some seven or eight years ago, 
and was one of the best of the popular cyclopedias of its day. This 
is simply a re-issue of that work. The world moves very fast. History 
is continually making, and science continually advancing; we think, 
therefore, that recent as the work is, the publishers would have done 
well had some of the articles been written up to the present date. This, 
however, does not affect the substance of the work, the articles of which 
are of a very high order of excellence, and are a miracle of cheapness, 
an octavo volume of over 600 closely printed pages being offered for 
7s. 6d. For all practical purposes, students and households are thus, for 
this low price, put in possession of a work equal to the best and most 
expensive of its class. The present volume comprises from A to Can. 


The Iliad of Homer done into English Prose. By ANDREW 
Lane, M.A., Waurer Luar, M.A., and Ernest Myrrs, 
M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Macmillan 
and Co. 


At the first blush one is inclined to ask what purpose is likely to be 
served by a new prose translation of Homer at this time of day. The 
Tliad has been translated into all variety of metres, suitable and unsuit- 
able, from ballad metre and the ordinary heroic couplet to the rolling 
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hexameter ; and scholars, including men of genius so diverse as Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Matthew Arnold, have exhaustively discussed the English 
dress that was most fit for the father of poetry to appear in. Prose for 
such a subject, one would fancy, was only calculated to make a good 
‘crib,’ injudiciously to help the process of ‘cramming.’ But recently it 
has been demonstrated that a simple, dignified prose might be found 
effective to convey poetic impression; and Mr. Church’s ‘ Stories from 
Homer’ may be regarded as a successful experiment in this line, which 
is beginning to be too boldly followed. For success in any extensive 
work of this kind some rare qualities are requisite, and they are very 
seldom found in combination. First, a thorough acquaintance with the 
text even in its nicer shades and distinctions; next, a delicate ear for 
rhythm; disciplined imagination; delicacy, and at the same time freedom, 
in the use of English; and finally, great self-restraint and capability of 
patient revisal. The first thing we note about this new prose version is 
its simplicity and rhythmic character ; the next, its sustained grace ; and 
finally, its faithfulness. In the various qualifications demanded the 
present translators are, we think, by no means equal; but, if we may be 
allowed to say so, the one seems to supply what the others lack in a very 
remarkable degree. Mr. Leaf is conscientiously exact, clear, and graceful ; 
Mr. Lang is at once vigorous, imaginative, and musical, managing to 
infuse a subtle sense of his own poetic perceptions without injury to the 
original; and Mr. Ernest Myers is quaint and delicate, rendering the 
lighter passages with gaiety and brightness, and even in such tragical 
episodes as that of the dragging of Hector’s body at the chariot-wheels of 
Patrocles, rising to the ‘ height of the great argument.’ As a specimen 
of the qualities with which we have accredited Mr. Lang, we may cite 
the first paragraph of the Tenth Book— 

‘Now beside the ships, the other leaders of the whole Achaian host 
were sleeping all night long, by soft sleep overcome, but Agamemnon, son 
of Atreus, shepherd of the host, sweet sleep held not, so many things 
he debated in his mind. And even as when the lord of fair-tressed Hera 
lighteneth, fashioning either a mighty rain unspeakable, or hail, or snow, 
when the flakes sprinkle all the ploughed lands, or fashioning perchance 
the wide mouth of bitter war, even so oft in his breast groaned Agamem- 
non, from the very deep of his heart, and his spirits trembled within him. 
And whensoever he looked towards that Trojan plain, he marvelled at 
the many fires that blazed in front of Ilios, and at the sound of flutes and 
pipes, and the noise of men; but whensoever to the ships he glanced and 
the host of the Achaians, then rent he many a lock clean forth from his 
head, to Zeus that is above, and greatly groaned his noble heart.’ 

The notes are scholarly and very useful. 


The Parchment Library. Fables of Mr. John Gay. With a 
Memoir by Austin Dozsson. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This is a new addition to the Parchment Library, in which so many 
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valuable works have been presented to the public in a form such as book- 
lovers must prize—old-fashioned white vellum binding, and hand-made 
paper. The dainty dress seems especially well to suit Mr. John Gay, 
whose fables, if sometimes a little careless in style, have quite the quality 
of quaint realism, and also a touch of finesse and artificiality. ‘It must 
be admitted,’ says Mr. Dobson, who is quite in his sphere in commenting 
on a writer like Gay, ‘that they are full of bonhomie and good sense; 
and if not characterized Ly the highest philosophic wisdom, show much 
humorous “criticism of life” and practical observation of mankind,’ 
Mr. Dobson’s Memoir is at once neat and exhaustive: he has clearly gone 
over a wide reach of ground to collect his material, and he sets it forth 
in essence, his sympathy with the character and genius of Gay being just 
sufficiently keen to enable him to impart the subdued colour that is 
needful. On the whole, it is a delightful book, and is sure to find its 
own share of admirers. 

The latest addition to the ‘Parehment Library’ is the poems of Mr. 
Tennyson in two volumes. The dainty grace and refined music seems to 
sort well with the form in which they are here presented, and with which 
book-lovers are now so familiar. The two volumes contain the poems 
which used to form the one entitled ‘ Poems,’ with sundry additions to the 
‘Juvenilia’ as they appeared in the beautiful ‘ Library edition,’ and one 
poem, ‘England and America in 1782,’ which did not appear there. The 
etchings—‘ St. Simeon Stylites’ and ‘The Palace of Art’—are good in 
execution, but the subjects, we think, might have been better chosen. 


Behind a Brass Knocker. Some Grim Realities in Picture 
and Prose. By Freperick Barnarp and Caries H. 
Ross. The Pictures engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Under a form of writing which looks as if it were merely intent on easy 
pleasantries, we have an original view of some aspects of life and charac- 
ter in which humour and pathos are effectively blended. ‘ Mrs. Mite’s 
Boarding-house,’ with its oddly assorted characters—‘ Eminently Respect- 
ables,’ and ‘ Scissors Swallowers,’ and ‘Our Hussies,’ and ‘ Mamselles, 
and ‘ Foppertons,’ and ‘ Dodderingtons ’—is made very real to us. We 
laugh as we read; but we should sometimes a little repent us if our 
laughter were too loud. ‘Our pity should have a catch on us,’ as an 
incisive critic said about some passages in Charles Dickens. It is an odd 
demand of law in literature, that to truly amuse us a book must do more; 
and if that cannot always be quite accounted for, on Mr. Shorthouse’s 


compendious principles, the fact remains and is easily understood. This 


book, that professes only to be funny, helps us to understand it; and Mr. 
Barnard’s clever and characteristic portraits help us to understand the 
book. What higher praise could we give to a book that aims only at being 
funny ? 
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Jocoseria. By Ropert Brownine. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The poems in this volume are, with two exceptions, quite true to its 
title. Mr. Browning’s moods are here, in the main, lighter and less 
exactingly psychological than in some of his recent volumes. But we do 
not mean that he has not a high artistic intention. He can carve a 
cameo as well as hewa Colossus. The first poem, ‘ Donald,’ though it is 
concerned with a commonplace theme—the somewhat mythical and half- 
grotesque exploit of a ‘sporting man,’ the ‘ruling spirit’ in whom is strong 
to assert itself even in presence of death—is highly characteristic in the 
dvamatic colour that is given to it, more especially in the grim humour of 
the close, half-unexpected as it is. ‘Solomon and Balkis’ is bold in 
defying some traditions, and it is certainly ingenious. The novelty 
of its rhymes is as surprising as the way in which it explodes, as we may 
say, in a fit of jocose laughter. ‘Ixion’ is one of the most powerful things 
Mr. Browning has written: original in conception, original in style, and 
altogether his own. It needs but to be read by those who can appreciate 
such work to be appreciated. Here and there are lines fitted to become 
proverbs, others announce the deepest and most universal truths. As an 
instance take this— 


‘TI was of Thessaly king, there ruled, and a people obeyed me ; 
Mine to establish the law, theirs to obey it, or die ; 
Wherefore ? Because of the good to the people, because of the honour 
Thence accruing to me, king, the king’s law was supreme.’ 


‘Jochanan Hakkadosh’ is, however, the most ambitious piece in the 
book, and with regard to suggestion Mr. Browning has hardly succeeded ; 
it is a difficult matter to interpret clearly, and we fear the verdict will 
be that Mr. Browning has solved a riddle by a riddle. Of the shorter 
pieces we like best ‘ Never the Time and the Place. ‘ Adam, Lilith, and 
Eve’ is but a bit of vague, half-grotesque phantasy, and the joke with 
which it closes seems to us to be slightly out of keeping. But Mr. 
Browning must be himself: he is the ‘chartered libertine’ of poetry ; and 
our wonder at his wealth of conception and ingenuity is often qualified 
by a sense of some alien element which is ever intruding, and will not 
come under ordinary rule. 


Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, Roman and English. With 
Revised Text, Introductions, and Notes Glossarial, Critical, 
and Historical. By Cuartes Worpsworts, D.C.L., Bishop 
of St. Andrews, Author of ‘Shakespeare’s Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible.’ Vols. I. and II. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Dr. Wordsworth is competent, if any living man is competent, to present 
‘a purged and corrected text of Shakespeare’s historical plays. Of course 
the task is difficult ; it implies not only the close study of Shakespeare, 
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but of contemporary literature, and of libraries of commentary in French 
and German as well as in English. It is a work not to be done in a 
hurry, or to order. But Dr. Wordsworth has not been in a hurry, as 
wellnigh every page of these volumes bears ample witness. Only a 
person who has attempted similar labours can realize the immense 
research and application that has been devoted toit. A labour of love 
in the best sense it must have been. In contrasting his work with the 
versions of Kean and Kemble, Dr. Wordsworth says: ‘ While I am entitled 
to shelter myself under the authority of these two eminent players, in 
having presumed to do for the purposes of the study, the class-room, and 
the family-circle, a work not unlike in the main features of its text to 
that which they did for the purposes of the platform and of the staga, I 
am conscious that I have set myself a task both more ambitious and of 
far greater delicacy and difficulty; a task concerning which, however, 
I may fairly plead that it has not been undertaken lightly or executed 
hastily, for it has been upon my mind for nearly twenty years, and, while 
occupying a subordinate place among grave cares and pursuits, has cost 
me no inconsiderable amount of thought and pains.’ It hardly needs to 
be said that excisions have been made with the greatest prudence, that 
the synonyms given in the margin to unusual, obsolete, or doubtful words 
are clear and full, and that the remarks on obscure passages are as ex- 
haustive and enlightening as the short disquisitions on the characters are 
suggestive. The Introductions given to each of the plays embody a great 
deal in little space, and we cannot doubt but the work of which the first 
volume is so satisfactory will meet a great want and fill an empty place, 
notwithstanding the continually multiplying editions of Shakespeare in 
all forms and of all characters. 


Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Translated into English Verse. 
By E. K. Corserr. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Corbett has not only translated Lessing’s greatest dramatic poem 
into effective and suitable blank verse, conveying to the English reader 
no mean idea of Lessing’s vigour and condensed directness, but he has 
prefixed to the work an introduction which many Lessing students will 
welcome as supplying to them in a compendious way many valuable 
facts. He has besides this presented some new ideas and reflections, 
which may be sufficient to set old Lessingites thinking and speculating ; 
having, in fact, attempted to do nothing less than to formulate a philosophy 
of the ‘Nathan.’ Whether we regard the work merely as a poem, or as 
a theological protest veiled under a dramatic form, it is evident that we 
are led back to a consideration of Lessing’s character, and are compelled 
to lay much weight on his own confessions about the poem and explana- 
tions of it. Mr. Corbett, in his anxiety to make facts fit completely into 
his theory, is inclined on one or two points to lay too little weight on 
Lessing’s own deliberate statements. For example, he over and over 
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again declared he did borrow the main outlines of his characters from 
friends that he had met at Mendelssohn’s house; and Kayserling in one 
of his volumes gives a list of them, specially referring to the ‘ Dervish, or 
Al-Hafi,’ and giving some very peculiar anecdotes about him and his 
Spartan ways of life—so Spartan that his better half was fain to go off 
sometimes in prolonged visits to her friends. But in spite of some faults, 
due mainly to Mr. Corbett’s desire to make everything fit in neatly, the 
volume is one of the most valuable contributions to Lessing literature 
recently produced in England. Mr. Corve is a true student of Lessing. 
He admires his heroic devotion to the truth, and appreciates his rare 
literary power and his genius for dramatic illustration. We have no 
space for detailed criticism, and must content ourselves with a hearty 
commendation of the volume, which is as tasteful in exterior appearance 
as it is rich in association and suggestiveness inside. 


Soliloquies in Song. By Atrrep Austin. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Alfred Austin has here gathered together a volume of his minor 
poems—genuine vers d’occasion they are in every sense. Not only are 
they full of light and colour, and pulse with lyrical fervour, but they 
are touched with the charm of nature, and with the pathos of the ‘ still sad 
music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin handles a varied lyre, and strikes it to 
good issues. Such poems as ‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ ‘A Farmhouse 
Dirge,’ and ‘A Woman’s Apology,’ show delicate dramatic apprehen- 
sion, with here and there a subtle melody that imparts just the needed 
elevation. There are some songs with a quick piercing note, and one 
or two dirges which are clear, sincere, and finished. No one will fancy 
that we are likely to be easily moved by poetical celebrations of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield; but we confess Mr. Austin’s tribute, so regretful 
and so dignified, did touch us. ‘George Eliot’ did not at all in the 
same degree affect us. It seemed as though the subject was after all 
distant from the singer, and seen through an intervening mist of phi- 
losophy and sentiment. In form even it toe much reminds us of some 
of George Eliot’s own verses ; and as it would be wrong to inake such a 
statement without shiinalletion, we give this— 


‘What we call death 
Is but another sentinel despatched 
To relieve life, weary of being on guard, 
Whose active service is not ended here, 
But after intermission is renewed 
In other fields of duty. This to her 
Was an uncertain promise, since it seems, 
Unto the eye of seriousness, unreal, 
That, like a child, death should but play with life, 
Blowing it out, to blow it in again.’ 


Some of the sonnets are very perfect and answer to the poet’s intention, 
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which few modern sonnets completely do. But best of all we like such 
poems as ‘Primroses’ and ‘A Spring Carol,’ in which we fancy we 
can feel the first warm breathing of springtime. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Alfred Austin has presented us with any great poem in this volume ; 
but it has sufficient variety, and interest, and invention, and beauty of 
phrase and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of 
poetry, who happily are on the increase. 


Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam’s Rosary. Being the Ninety- 
nine Beautiful Names of Allah (Anna-el-‘Husna). With 
Comments in Verse from Various Oriental Sources (as 
made by an Indian Mussulman). By Epwin Arnon, 
M.A., C.S.1., Author of the ‘Light of Asia,’ &e. Trubner 
and Co. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold here completes his trilogy of Oriental transfusions, 
ifwe may soname them. He has aimed at conveying to English readers 
some sense of the inspiring motive, and the secret of the permanent 
influence of the three great religions of the East. In his ‘ Indian Song of 
Songs’ he sought to do justice to the Hindu theology by inditing a lovely 
Sanscrit Idyll; in the ‘Light of Asia’ he dealt with the self-renouncing 
doctrines and practice of Buddha; and now he strives to recommend 
the purer elements in Islamism, by setting forth in song some of the 
sincere thoughts and beliefs that inspire the followers of the prophet. 
The framework is due to a conceit which enables Mr. Arnold to do much 
to preserve the Orieutal spirit and setting. ‘It is the custom,’ he tells us, 
‘of many pious Muslims to employ in their devotions a three-stringed 
chaplet, each string containing thirty-three beads, and each bead repre- 
senting one of the ‘ ninety-nine beautiful names of Allah.’ Mr. Arnold 
counts out for us his ninety-nine ‘ pearls of the faith ’"—songs and hymns 
celebrating each some aspect of the experience of the devout Muslim. 
They vary much in metres, running pretty nearly the whole round of the 
circle ; and the dramatic tone and form are well preserved throughout, 
no less than the intense self-subjection and rapt adoration under which 
the individual mind and spirit seem to yield themselves up to the 
Divine, as the dewdrop to the sun. It would be difficult to cite specimens 
of what we mean where all are so well conceived, and where there is so 
much imaginative unity, proving how thoroughly Mr. Arnold has dra- 
matically identified himself with those for whom he sings. But we must 
mention the ‘ Peace of Paradise,’ the ‘ Sultan and the Potter,’ the ‘Sura 
of ‘Al-Kauthar, or the Praise of Charity,’ ‘The Signs of the Lord,’ ‘The 
Moakkibat,’ ‘God’s Name in Heaven,’ and ‘ Moses and the Angel.’ From 
‘The Moakkibat’ we would fain quote, but mast content ourselves with 
the two closing verses— 
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‘ Vast is the mercy of God, and when a man doeth aright, 
Glad is the right-hand Angel, and setteth it quick on the roll: 
Ten times he setteth it down in letters of heavenly light, 
For one good deed ten deeds, and a hundred for ten on the scroll. 


‘ But when one doeth amiss the right-hand Angel doth lay 
His palm on the left-hand Angel, and whispers, ‘‘Forbear thy pen! 
Peradventure in seven hours the man may repent him and pray: 
At the end of the seventh hour, ifit must be, witness it then.” ’ 


Mr. Arnold has not only studied Mohammedanism and Mohammedans 
in its books and its sacred customs, but he has imaginatively conceived 
the higher elements of \the Muslim life and religion; and does not 
a little to enable us to realize how it is that Islam is still strong. The 
truth of it can possess the soul; and men, faithful to its light, can do and 
dare as most others cannot. Islamism supplies true motives as far as it 
goes—that is its strength; and Mr. Arnold’s merit is that he makes us 
deeply realize this anew, by these beautiful and reverent outpourings of 
pious spirits—elevated in the thoughts of God and heaven. 


Frithiof and Injebjorg, and other Poems. By Dovetas B. W. 
Snapen, an Australian Colonist. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


Mr. Sladen’s poems are marked by facility and flow, but he hardly 
trusts himself sufficiently. We have echoes of Browning and Tennyson, 
and other poets, and he is averse to revision and condensation. Some of 
the more familiar pieces please us most, especially ‘ My Aunt’ and ‘ The 
Squire,’ with their touch of humour. The Frithiof poem is loose and 
is inadequate. Some of the descriptive pieces are pleasing, particu- 
larly ‘ Wiltshire,’ which has a suggestion of lyrical ease and grace and 
regret. It is pleasing to think that the life of a colonist can be brightened 
by such exercises as these ; but a severer discrimination should have been 
used before venturing publication. 


Ina Day. A Drama. By Aveusta Wesster. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


Mrs. Webster's present dramatic poem hardly strikes us as so success: 
é ful as some of her former efforts. It is full of fine thought, the motive is 
of the loftiest, there are touches worthy almost of any dramatist; but it 
lacks the fulness of life, the relief of varied interest, the change, the con- 
trast, the interest of many lives converging to one end. The date of the 
drama is the period of Roman domination, while as yet the Greeks had 
hopes of freedom. Myron, a wealthy Greek, is in love with Klydone, a 
slave of his own; and though she is oppressed with the sense of disparity 
in rank, she loves Myron, but modestly hides her love, till he has urged 
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his suit again and again, and has promised to free her father and herself 
next day, immediately after which they shall be wedded. But before that 
can be accomplished, Myron is involved in danger through political plot- 
ting, and is about to be apprehended. He takes a bold step to outwit his 
antagonists, but it fails; and after much mental suffering, and the assur- 
ance that no escape can be found honourably from humiliation and punish- 
ment, he commits Klydone to the care of a friend, Euphranor, whom he 
has discovered also loves Klydone. But Klydone has discovered her 
master’s intent, and has resolved to pass with him, and also takes poison, 
and when he asks to see her at the last, she is carried into his presence 
dead. The title has thus a strict application to the drama. Klydone, on 
whom the author has spent great pains, is delicately pourtrayed, and 
many lines that live in memory, such as we expect from Mrs. Webster, are 
to be found here ; but as a whole we think it is only partially successful. . 


Poems and Hymns. By the Rev. J. T. Coster. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


Mr. Coster’s conception is often much better than his performance. Hé 
is facile, and has tried many metres—from blank verse to the simple hymn 
—but if his theme implies any sustained exertion he too often fails, passes 
into irregularities of measure and commonplace. This is especially true of 
his two longest pieces in blank verse, though in ‘ The Village’, there are 
some good lines. Some of the shorter pieces are by far the best, and two of 
the hymns would be effective with music. As in many cases, reserve and 
the patient labour of the file is wanted here. We see many possibilities, 
and hope before long to meet with Mr. Coster when he has more fully 
recognized them. ‘The publisher has made the volume very neat and 
tasteful. 


The Serpent Play. A Divine Pastoral. By THomas Gorpvon 
Haxe. Chatto and Windus. 


There is much of true beauty in this poem. Mr. Hake has aimed at 
uniting by means of a mystical element the worlds of heaven and earth, 
in order to show forth under effective dramatic devices the mystery of 
human love. We are not sure that with the bulk even of lovers of poetry 
he will gain by the constant reference which throughout the one is made 
to bear to the other, as if the machinery were half visible and half 
invisible, and neither complete without recognition of the other. But no 
doubt can be felt about his fine imagination, his dramatic faculty, or his 
rich fund of symbolisms. The love of Voragine and Vivia is made more 
effective by being set in contrast with that of Celis and Volupsa. Some 
of the speeches are not only full of music, but of a delicate light and 
suggestiveness which elevates while it delights, and one or two of the 
songs are steeped in lyrical sentiment. Moreover, there are now and 
and again touches of true human passion, and a very high conception of 
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love dominates the whole. The varying measure, with its suble metrical ; 
devices, is very helpful to the general effect, and great subtlety is seen in 
many passages, as, for instance, in the soliloquy of Ccelis at p. 61. 


The Early Homes of Prince Albert. By Atrrep Rimmer. 
With Illustrations. William Blackwood and Sons. 


It is a striking indication of the hold which Prince Albert has taken of 
the affections of the English people that volume after volume concerning 
him should be put forth. Myr. Rimmer’s idea is a good one, and his 
illustrations of German castles and towns with which the early life of the 
Prince is associated leave nothing to be desired. The engravings are 
admirably done; the letterpress would have been better had the bio- 
graphical element, with which English readers are already familiar, been 
more subordinated to descriptions and historical reminiscences of the 
places brought before us. The volume is an elegant and interesting 
table-book, got up in an artistic manner. It includes thirteen full-page 
tinted plates, and is throughout pleasant gossipy reading. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has been induced by the success of Miss HeLry 
ZIMMERN’S great work, The Epic of Kings, which we reviewed at length 
in our last number, to publish a cheap popular edition. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Kit: a Memory. By James Payn. (Chatto and Windus.) We regard 
this as one of the very best of Mr. Payn’s novels. It is full of fine 
touches. The plot, though the interest does not entirely depend on plot, 
is well worked out, and the sketching of character hardly ever suffers 
through the necessity for movement. The idyl that begins in a delightful 
sea-coast corner of Cornwall gradually opens out into tragedy and crime 
and vicarious suffering in manifold forms; but the result is dimly sketched 
in the outset through the careful contrast indicated between the three 
young men, Kit, Frank Meade, and Mark Medway. There is a ghost 
scene which, as we read it, seems improbable enough; but Mr. Payn's 
invention is equal to the necessities of the case, and we find that it was 
no ghost after all. Mr. Payn thus secures all the ‘creepy’ effect that he 
needs, without doing despite to human nature or meddling with the super- 
natural. Maud Medway and Trenora Carson are admirable heroines, and 
stand in effective contrast to each other; the subordinate characters are 
interesting and clearly outlined. The dialogue is racy and unconven- 
tional, with here and there a sprinkling of uncommon and idiomatic 
phrases, which, like pepper upon oysters, give smartness and relish. If we 
had not felt that it would hardly have been fair to the author, we should 
have outlined the plot, in order to draw readers to this very clever and re- 
freshing novel ; but if they act on our advice, and betake themselves to its 
pages, they will thank us for having left them wholly intact a very rare 
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pleasure. Mr. Payn has never written better, and he has not always 
ehosen subjects so thoroughly pleasant and attractive in themselves. 
The contrast between this and Mr. Payn’s recent story of the manu- 
facturing districts ig very sharp, and the success of the two novels suffices 
to attest his growing power and width of range, alike of observation and 
of invention. 

Gideon Fleyce. By Henry W. Lucy. Three Volumes. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Lucy dedicates this, his first essay in novel-writing, to 
‘Colonel Fred Burnaby, of the Royal Horse Guards, his friend and some- 
time companion.’ Colonel Burnaby and Mr. Lucy haye both to be 
congratulated—the one on a good novel, and the other on a friend who, 
if he does not succeed, certainly deserves to do so. My. Lucy has chosen 
a trying theme, and has handled it well. Gideon Fleyce is the son of a 
Jew money-lender, who is admirably sketched, alike in his parsimony 
and his cleverness. Gideon offends his father by changing his name 
from Israel Gideon, junior, to Gideon Fleyce, and taking up the fad of 
owning land and going into Parliament. But he is bold, and fancies that 
when once his object is secured, and he can present his father to his county 
friends, the old man will relent. So, after putting himself into the hands of - 
Captain O’Brien, an experienced political agent, but a really good specimen 
of the class, he is named by the party to contest Saxton-by-the-Sea in the 
Liberal interest, that side being least free of moneyed candidates. Saxton 
had from time immemorial been in the hands of the resident family, the 
Montgomeries—Tories, of course. This gives opportunity for sketches of 
such local celebrities as the ‘Conscript Fathers,’ which is not only good 
but laughable. Many touches are dramatic and true to life. The solicitor 
for Gideon, Mr. Tandy, has a daughter, bearing the odd name of Napper 
Tandy, a clever, honest, good girl, and she becomes rather a prominent 
person in the novel, stealing the hearts not only of Gideon and of Captain 
O’Brien but of a young Irishman, Jack Bailey, who has been brought 
down by Gideon to edit ‘ The Beacon,’ a paper he has started in Saxton 
to further his candidature. One other person, who does not recommend 
himself to Miss Napper’s quick instincts, is a Mr. Dumfy, clerk to Gideon 
—a leading man in an out-of-the-way London chapel, and who really 
becomes the villain of the piece. All goes well with Gideon at first; he 
takes things in the right way; but alas! demands on him are really 
heavier than he fancied, and suddenly there comes the ‘ Dissolution’ of 
1878, and he is thrown into all the turmoil of an election contest with its 
ruinous costs. Saxton in this condition is sketched as though from 
reality, and the picture of the Longshore-men is excellent. Mr. Lucy’s 
intimate knowledge of parliamentary and newspaper life has stood him 
in good stead; but he gives proof of other and more available qualities 
for novel-writing. He can conceive character and present it with a few 
striking lines; he has invention; he can be lightly satirical and extrava- 
gant, without spoiling proportion or destroying the tone; and from the 
pleasure we have had in reading these volumes, we may rightly look 
forward to yet more perfect work from the same hand. 
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Portia; or, ‘By Passions Rocked. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ 
‘Mrs. Geoffrey,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) We do not 
regard the present novel as quite so successful in point of concentrated 
interest as ‘ Phyllis,’ nor so ingenious in construction as ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey ; 
but it has decided merits of its own, and it exhibits many of the writer’s 
most characteristic traits. We are introduced very effectively to a 
group of young people, whose contrasted characters are presented to us 
with not a little insight, tact, and piquancy; and the whole turns on 
the devotion of the most attractive of the group for one who was 
perhaps in some degree blameable, but was still more unfortunate. The 
character of Portia Vibart is developed at once with subtlety and truth ; 
we can see her in the midst of her young companions, and guess at the 
beauty of the flower from the promise of the bud. There is art in pro- 
ducing in one the sense of such consistency and individuality. No attempt 
is made at strong plot interest; the story proceeds in the quietest and 
most natural way, as page by page we get to know Dulcie Mount and Dicky 
Browne, and Sir Mark, and Julia Beaufort, and Sir Christopher, and the 
rest as if we had been personally acquainted with them; and little ‘Boodie’ 
is not. to be overlooked. The author, it is clear, has spent the greatest 
pains on Fabian, and has not been unsuceessful. We are led to see pos- 
sibilities in him at an early stage that somehow make us fear for him; 
but the author surely involves us in too deep a tragedy in the dénowe- 
ment. The ending is painful and wants some kind of relief, which she 
has failed in imparting. The novel is very readable, carefully written, 
giving proofs of extensive culture. We could wish that the quiet, self- 
restrained style were more common in novels. If to some it may seem 
to lack variety of interest in the outset, and occasionally to descend to the 
common-place minutie of young peoples’ talk, critics will soon discover 
that dialogue is kept in subordination to character and general move- 
ment, and that what seems slightly aimless often gains significance in 
the light of after touches and after incidents. We can cordially recom- 
mend it as interesting and natural and true to life. 

Womenare Strange: and other Stories. By F. W. Rostyson. Author 
of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ &e. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Robinson is 
a keen observer of human nature, and especially of that part of human 
nature which is foundin London. The particular story which furnishes 
the title for these volumes is admirable for its studies of character. 
Colonel Darrell is an excellent type of the bluff, honest soldier, yet one 
having a real chivalry for women. There is a very tender place in his 
heart which his daughter fills, although that daughter has deeply offended 
him by going on the stage, and becoming known as the greatest actress 
of her time, Miss Clara Galveston. This histrionic penchant for the stage 
was hereditary, for Clara’s mother, as worthless a woman as her daughter 
is a noble one, had also taken to the stage and left her husband. It is 
not known what has become of her, and by a clever stroke Mr. Robinson 
brings the colonel, his lost wife, and his daughter into the same house, 
but living in different storeys, each oblivious of the other’s close pro- 
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pinquity. Some of the stories—as, for example, ‘ Brought Back to the 
World,’ the ‘Head Waiter, and ‘ Bickers the Blower’—exhibit touches 
of genuine pathos; but there are others not of this sombre hue, such as 
‘Miss Anderson’s Colours,’ a story of boyish love, which serve to lighten 
the pages agreeably. As regards narrative, some of his sketches are 
perhaps rather slight and thin, but the manner in which they are treated 
renders them all agreeable to read. Certainly they are very superior to 
the great majority of longer stories spread over three volumes. 

The Laird’s Secret. By J. H. Jamieson. (William Blackwood and 
Sons.) There are, we think, many indications in this work, especially 
the subtlety of the female character-drawing, that it is written by a lady, 
and so are able cordially to congratulate Miss or Mrs. Jamieson upon it. 
It is long since we read an equally healthy, pure, and bracing story. It 
is emphatically a good novel, alike as regards style and tone. A quiet 
Scotch manse does not seem the most promising place to go to in quest 
of incidents fora novel; but the present story only proves what can be 
done with quiet and unexciting lives, if they are but carefully studied and 
faithfully described. The young laird of Dalmeny, Mr. Reginald Scott, 
is very vigorously drawn, but we shall not deprive our readers of the 
pleasure of studying his history by revealing his secret, which is the 
foundation of the narrative. The minister’s daughter also is a careful 
study of character, and the same may be said of the handsome and 
attractive Dr. Blackburn. It is a real pleasure to follow their various 
fortunes. There are many glimpses of humbler Scottish life which attest 
the able hand of the writer. She has done so well in this (as we 
presume) her first venture, that her next work will be looked forward to 
with genuine interest. She has considerable command over the springs 
of pathos. 

Dust. A Novel. By Hawrnorne, Author of ‘ Garth,’ Sebas- 
tian Strome,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Julian Hawthorne, it is 
evident, has devoted himself seriously to the study of real life. But it is not 
so easy for a born romancer to rid himself of his attachments. His past 
lays hold upon him. In the present case Mr. Hawthorne takes us into 
the city, and connects certain interests there with fashionable life in the 
West, and with fast and shady life also, though he shows his skill in 
keeping details of the latter well in the background. The great banking 
house of the Jew firm of Bendibow Brothers is the centre of all the move- 
ment; the various characters as they travel from the most remote points, 
find themselves united by their relations to it; but there is some sense of 
inconsistency in the simplicity with which a man like Tom Grant or 
Grantley acts in so easily putting himself into the power of a financial 


' spider like Sir Francis Bendibow, from whose fraudulent practices he had 


already so severely suffered. Mr. Tom Bendibow is not a very important 
character, but he is an admirable study, well sustained from first to last. 
Mr. Philip Lancaster is a wide contrast to Tom Bendibow, and the Mar- 
quise Desmoines (who is Tom Grantley’s daughter, and has been married 
to an old French Marquis to serve Sir Francis Bendibow’s ends) is an 
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excellent contrast and foil to Marion Lockhart. But we confess the clair- 
voyant power in Marion somewhat surprised us, no less than the process 
by which both Mr. Grantley and Tom Bendibow are so suddenly made an 
end of. Both seem out of keeping. The story should, we think, have 
properly ended with the second volume; the bulk of the third really seems 
like a supplement. The misunderstanding between Philip Lancaster and 
Marion, who has become his wife, through her prevision of evil and the 
the means she takes to prevent it, is hardly consistent with either charac- 
ter, while the suicide of the Marquise and her rejection of Fillmore seem 
to us inconsistent and unnatural; and the semi-madness of Sir Francis is 
hardly well managed in view of complete constructive success. But, in 
spite of these little defects—spots in ermine—‘ Dust’ is a powerful crea- 
tion, marked by rare invention, graceful fancy, delicate insight, more 
especially into female character, and rare power of seizing the insouciant 
grace of fashionable life and conversation. The style is full of point and 
the art of relief that marks the master. And Mr. Hawthorne has 
created a real and strikingly powerful character in Fillmore, as original 
as he is successfully presented to us. But we cannot credit the unprece- 
dented success of Mr. Lancaster’s ‘Aduna.’ There, once more, we have 
romance, and it comes in with a sense of disruption, however eloquent 
the descriptive outlines by which Mr. Hawthorne attempts to justify it. 

Love Me for Ever. A Romance. By Ropert Bucnanan. (Chatto 
and Windus.) In the legend of the Flying Dutchman Mr. Buchanan 
has found the materials of his romance. A woman’s love alone can 
reverse the doom of the wanderer, and her love must be entire and self- 
sacrificing even to willingness to share his doom. In Mabel this love is 
found. The setting of the story is very skilful. The homely characters 
of it are drawn in a masterly way, and all ends well. More it would not 
be just to tell. The mystery of Mabel’s parentage is left unsolved, and it 
is difficult to cast the horoscope of her future. We can only commend 
a very fascinating little romance, in which imagination and reality are 
very skilfully wrought together. 

The Captain’s Room, dc. By Watter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’ &. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Walter Besant 
never writes without conveying the sense of fresh insight into human 
nature, humorous discrimination of character, and the power of uniting 
the romantic and realistic elements in imaginative harmony. If he fails 
at all, it is that sometimes he is apt to be rather self-sufficing, and com- 
mits himself to strokes that are almost too bold for the style to which the 
modern novel necessarily limits him. This was plainly seen in many of 
the chapters of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ and it is to some 
extent seen in ‘The Captain’s Room.’ Rotherhithe is not quite so much 
of a foreign land as he would represent, and he has not so subdued the 
sense of novelty, and strangeness, and surprise in his own mind as to 
lead the reader to disbelieve in it, which is the one result that is to be 
aimed at. Even Defoe did not wish to impress us with the idea that his 
desolate island was hardly familiar to him; he made it familiar to the 
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reader, without any protestations either of surprise or of disappointment. 
The sea captains, native and foreign, who frequent Rydquist’s boarding- 
house are admirably pourtrayed and contrasted; and serene, and self- 
possessed, and beautiful the heroine moves among them, in sharp contrast 
to her querulous, tearful mother, who would hardly have been serene 
and self-possessed anywhere, and seems sadly out of place in Rydquist’s, 
at Rotherhithe. The love-story developes itself with more of naturalness 
than we at first expect ; but the ultra-romantic is brought too near to the 
prosaic when our three ship captains agree to take up the perilous quest for 
Lal Rydquist’s lover, who has been wrecked, and left amongst a barbarous 
South-Sea tribe on a lonely island. We laugh at Captain Bolinder, and 
his ‘coarse and clumsy work ;’ but no art of man could make us believe 
in him, or that he would even profess to rise to self-sacrifice of the kind. 
Nor do we believe in the Yankee, if we half-believe in the gentle ‘ Nor- 
wegee,’ Captain Holstius, who essays the quest—that would have 
been indeed a perilous quest if it had not been for Lal’s company; and 
he finally succeeds in it, to become a martyr, as Mr. Besant intends, for 
that Jove which can deny itself all delight other than the welfare and 
happiness of the beloved object, which, like charity, seeketh not its 
own, and is not puffed up. It:is, as we presume,,-to emphasize this 
lesson that the whole story has: been; wuitten, and the lesson is truly 
noble, whatever we may think ef the possibilities af such knightly devo- 
tion amid the poor, self-loving 1catities of our modetn times. Mr. Besant 
does much when he dwells on its possibility ; and’ vy his exquisite style, 
his humour, fine fancy, and noble descriptive vein, lead us to dwell on it 
with pleasure and satisfaction. We should not omit a word of praise to 
the deaf and dumb Malay—quite an original figure. The other stories 
are worthy of the author, but are sketches, and of less importance. ‘ Let 
Nothing you Dismay’ is surely of much earlier date than some of the 
others. The high literary character suffices to lift them, one and all, far 
above the ordinary novel. 

Of High Degree. A Story. By Cuartes Gipson, Author of ‘ Queen 
of the Meadow,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Gibbon always writes 
with naturalness and a certain unaffected sincerity. In some of his 
earlier work there was a vigour and unpretending grip of some phases of 
character, both Scotch and English, which had hardly been treated before. 
He has permitted himself to be more drawn into conventional lines, and 
the element does not suit him. He has to struggle to make himself at 
home in it, and fails to move with the ease that far less powerful writers 
can command. In the present case he fails where before he so often 
sueceeded—in respect of plot. A story is really ended when we can 
guess the end; and of course we know from the moment we have the 
news of the wreck of the ship in which Ruth Clark sailed that she had 
not been drowned, in spite of the report of the mate—the Scotch mate, 
MecNeil—who is made so elumsily to tell us a moment after that he has 
given a false report and that she will come back safe and sound, to the 
distress of Stephen Meredith, who has married Dahlia, and to disturb 
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their peace, though that is not what she intends. There is some very 
excellent painting of character, as in the case of Rapier, the lawyer, and 
of Barnett; and Mr. Gibbon never writes without showing beyond 
question that he has been admitted into some of the secrets of the 
feminine heart. But he succeeds best with more simple characters—with 
characters, at all events, who are not involved in the double motives of 
complexity due to artificial social circumstances, Mr. Gibbon’s intellect 
is more clear than subtle, and he is less successful in exhibiting involved 
motives and perverted qualities than he is in picturing action with a 
defined purpose and tracing out the effect of this upon a varied group of 
minds and characters differently constituted, as he did so well in ‘ What 
will the World say?’ and ‘The Queen of the Meadow.’ But the 
frankness and honesty of Mr. Gibbon’s style will always have attractions, 
and form a pleasant relief from the intenser and more artificial writing 
that is nowcoming into vogue. Only it is a pity he should try to imitate that, 

Ebb and Flow ; or, He did his Best. A Story of Five Years Ago. By 
Grant Lioyp. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) We cannot regard 
this story as quite a success; yet it has so many good points that we may 
well look forward to the author’s next production. It aims at being an 
art-story, ard &t presextting the healthy effects of true artistic impulse, as 
wel! as the enervbtings teudencies.cf. empty estheticism. Such at least 
we presume the author means to inipress on the reader by the manly and 
generous ‘sharaeter of Frink Everton, theld in contrast with that of 
Gervase Attiwell. There is some clever sketching of character, as in 
Lady Attiwell and Mildred, and certainly Mrs. Neale is well done. But 
the characters are rubbed in merely, and suggested rather than finished ; 
and lack of constructive skill is seen in the use of Lewis the Italian, and 
the mode in which he is brought into connection with the Neales. °, The 
accident to Frank is not well managed, though we see that something of 
the kind was needful to enable the artist to show Frank’s high nature 
conveniently. Mr. Egerton, with his weak changeableness, is touched 
with some humour. The novel is pleasant to read; but too much of it 
has been easy writing to the author. He must put more resource into 
his next, only he must continue to hide all traces of the extra labour; 

then we may have something to praise without reserve. 

Self-condemned. A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt, Author of the 
*Leaden Casket,’ ‘ Thornycroft’s Model,’ &c., &e. In Three Volumes. 
(Chatto and Windus.) ‘Self-condemned’ is more ambitious than some 
of Mrs. Hunt’s former efforts; but it is less successful. Here and there the 
interest flags, and there is a good deal of artificial and conventional work. 
The heroine, Katherine Carey, is fresh and attractive ; but the one lover 
is too much of the sentimentalist, albeit he writes for ‘The Spectator’ and 
has gained some éclat as a playwright, while the other is too much of the 
vulgar parvenu. Lewis Barrington is hardly a real figure; and if young 
Hackblock is real, he is not attractive. Mrs Carey, querulous and feeble, 
is done with a few decisive touches—that personality, we should fancy, 
was painted from the life. Davenport, the artist, and his wife are good; 
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and so is that odd, talkative lady, to whom Katherine becomes a com. 
panion in the country. The relation between the Careys and the Hack- 
blocks is not made altogether clear to us. As usual, Mrs. Hunt finds room 
for a good deal of literary and esthetic talk ; and she has painted one or two 
admirable cabinet pictures on this account, though these in some instances 
do not add to the reality, but are introduced rather for the sake of exgiving 
—an art she excels in. This applies particularly to the scene of the hay- 
making. Mrs. Hunt, in a word, has written a novel which shows what 
she may yet do in the way of pure character; but to attain that end she 
must decisively change the venue, and not indulge us with so much of 
her own peculiar conceptions as in this case. 

The History of Gutta Percha Willie, the Working Gentus. By 
GrorGE MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of ‘ The Princess and Curdie,’ A New 
Edition. With Nine Illustrations by ArtHUR Hucues. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Many, especially young readers, will be glad to see this beautiful edition 
of one of the most exquisite of Dr. MacDonald’s creations. The mixture 
of simplicity and refined fancy is as remarkable as the skill with which 
the admirable and elevated lessons are enforced. Here and there we 
think the current of natural development is impeded by the interjection” 
of theological ideas, but we never cease to feel a keen interest in Willie 
as he proceeds from stage to stage in his knowledge of natural force and 
natural law, and what is possible to man, and to him in particular, as an 
inventive worker. Simple, graceful, and full of refined thought, it is 
quite the book for a clever boy or girl, who will like it the more the more 
closely they can appropriate its idea and purpose. 

Round a Posada Fire. Spanish Legends. By Mrs. S. G. C. MippLemore. 
With Twenty-one Illustrations by Miss E. D. Hate. (W. Satchell and Co.) 
These tales are told with not a little naiveté and vigour, and have the 
merit of conveying a good idea of Spanish character, as well as of Spanish 
manners and customs. Mrs. Middlemore has good feeling for the kind 
of work undertaken here, and Miss Hale’s drawings apparently had force 
and character, which has been largely lost in the process of rendering 
them. The volume is neat and tasteful, and should be read with interest 
both by old and young. 

The Parish of Hilby. A Simple Story of a Quiet Place. By Mrs. 
Farrman Mann. (Elliot Stock.) Mrs. Mann’s story is fairly well told. 
It has but little incident. A flirtation, two engagements, a strike of farm 
labourers, and a garden tea-party constituting it. It is mainly a delinea- 
tion of life in a rustic village, the hero, Mr. Massy, being a tenant-farmer, 
and the heroine, Miss Helen Smyth, the sister of the vicar’s wife. The 
Freemans are farmers also, of a coarse, vulgar type. The story is real- 
istic. No doubt the vulgarity and strong language of men like Freeman 
are actual enough, but we could have spared at any rate some of the 
latter. Massy is not exactly a hero; his flirtation with Pollie was per- 
mitted to unjustifiable lengths, but he is a good man and true. Helen is 
charming. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOFHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The City of God. A Series of Discussions in Religion. By 
A. M. Farrpairn, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Fairbairn has rightly named these papers discussions, notwith- 
standing the fact that they seem, with one or two exceptions, to have been 
preached as sermons. They are essentially academical sermons, such as 
befit only a theological or philosophical audience, necessarily too recon- 
dite and severe for miscellaneous congregations, and dealing with the 
the philosophy of Christianity. Dr. Fairbairn, that is, gives expression to 
themes and modes of his own habitual thinking. Volumes of sermons are 
plentiful enough, but a volume of discussions such as these is given to 
the world only at rare intervals, and is a very precious contribution to 
the higher domain of Christian thought and life. It belongs to the class 
of prelections of which Canon Mozley’s ‘ Ruling Ideas in the Early Ages’ 
is one of the latest specimens, but with less of historical faculty. In philo- 
sophical power and theological insight, however, it greatly surpasses that 
very able book. Few living men strpass Dr. Fairbairn in completeness 
and strength of philosophical grasp, and in the intuitive perception and 
sympathy which recognizes moral harmonies, and without which, what- 
ever his metaphysical and logical powers, a man cannot be a theologian, 
These discourses are a contribution to Christian apologetics of the highest 
order ; they move in the light of modern-day thought, and grapple with 
the fundamental questions of religion and of Christianity. While Dr. 
Fairbairn fully accepts the authority of Scripture, he does not rest his 
demonstrations on proof texts and external authority so much as on the 
eternal fitness of things, the profound harmony of the things revealed with 
the highest philosophy of human nature, and with the last results of human 
thinking. A fine specimen of this we get in the sermon preached in York 
during the sittings of the British Association, in which he turns the tables 
on material evolutionists, and compels the admission on their very data of 
the theory of a first creating cause, intelligent and moral. Another is 
the fine caput mortuwm to which he reduces the positions and admissions 
of Tyndall, Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer, that ‘ the aim and effort of 
science is to explain the unknown in the terms of the known,’ ending 
with the confession that ‘ the whole process of evolution is the manifesta- 
tion of a power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man,’ an igno- 
minious conclusion to a foolish dogmatic vaunt. The first essay, on 
‘Faith and Modern Thought,’ is an academical address to the author's 
own students at Airedale College. The second, on ‘Theism and Science,’ 
is the sermon preached in York during the sittings of the British Associa- 
tion. The third, ‘Man and Religion,’ is a sermon preached before the 
London Missionary Society. A fine discourse treats of the vocation of 
Moses and the calling and religious place of Israel. Another is a very 
able study of the problem of the Book of Job. Another, of the relations 
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of man and God. Then follow three discourses on Christianity: ‘The 
Christ of History and the Christ of Faith ;’ ‘Christ in History,’ a sermon 
preached before the Congregational Union of England and Wales; and 
‘The Riches of Christ’s Poverty.’ Three discourses dealing more with 
practical religion make up the volume. Obviously we cannot touch any 
of the great questions which Dr. Fairbairn treats. We can only say con- 
cerning the volume that it is full of fine thinking, informed by a penetrat- 
ing intellect, a large knowledge, and a generous catholicity. Dr. Fairbairn 
is equally removed from the dogmatism of a narrow orthodoxy and from 
that of arrogant scepticism. A scholar and a philosopher, he fairly meet 
argument with argument, and compels the serious attention of all who 
honestly seek after truth. We must say also that close and recondite as 
the thinking is, Dr. Fairbairn often clothes it with an eloquent rhetoric. 
His sentences are often fine apothegms, and are inlaid or imbued with 
a fine poetic imagination. The book is in every sense an able one. It 
will furnish to those whose positions it controverts difficult problems to 
solve, while it will be to less learned or stalwart defenders of Christianity 
a rich armoury whence effective weapons may be drawn. 


Lectures and other Theological Papers. By J _B. Moztey, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Rivingtons. 


The papers in this volume are marked by the characteristics we are 
accustomed to associate with the genius of Dr. Mozley. There is great 
caution and logical closeness; a faculty, well held in restraint, of rapid 
generalization, and the power of bringing from very unexpected points 
tribute to the radical truths of Christianity. Dr. Mozley, though he held 
very definite ideas on points of ecclesiastical order and dogma, delighted 
to make clear the ground where Christians of different persuasions may 
meet and unite, and was thus a Churchman who worked for the welfare 
of communities beyond his own, This posthumous volume contains a 
number of lectures delivered by him in the Latin Chapel of Christ 
Church, Oxford, as Regius Professor of Divinity; and here and there the 
editors have skilfully put in articles or essays composed with other 
views, which suffice to impart such completeness and continuity to the 
volume, that it may be regarded as a work on Evidences, in which 
prominence is given to the evidence that may be derived from the sin- 
lessness of Christ, and the great fact of sin as an element recognized not 
only by Christian writers, but by heathen poets and philosophers, as by 
modern poets and sceptics. The only papers which do nothing to add to 
the unity of the volume, though they are not without value in themselves, 
are tue ‘Letter to Professor (Dean) Stanley on the Articles,’ and the 
‘Colonial Church Question.’ Theological students will find much to 
suggest fresh lines of thought in the essays on ‘Jewish and Heathen 
Conceptions of a Future State,’ and ‘ St. Paul’s Teaching an Integral Part 
of Scripture” But Professor Tyndall did a great, though an unconscious 
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service to Christian apologetics, when he assailed Dr. Mozley in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review,’ as though the divine had asserted that the quantity 
of the miraculous could be regarded as efficient in the demonstration of 
moral goodness. Dr. Mozley, of course, never said any such thing. He 
knew better than to give any countenance to an assertion opposed to all 
the accepted arguments of moral philosophy. But Dr. Tyndall's attack 
clearly led Dr. Mozley to deal more thoroughly with the question of sin 
in itself than he had done before, with the result that we have here such 
an exhaustive study of the facts of human nature and the confessions of 
representative writers about sin, as is hardly elsewhere to be found, 
Men who are at the very antipodes from St. Paul in everything else, 
agree with him that the ‘whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now;’ but though they recognize the fact, and regard 
it as furnishing the basis for tragedy, and, indeed for all true art, with 
them it remains merely a burden and an oppression; a wearisome and 
awful mystery from which there is no escape, and logically leading only 
to pessimism and despair, until it finds practical solution through the 
recognition of another fact, the sinlessness of Christ. The lecture on 
the ‘ Modern ,Doctrine of Perféctibility’ is significant in relation to this 
thesis. The volume is one of the most valuable which has recently been 
added to the theological library. 


A Study of Origins ; or, The Problems of Knowledge of Being 
and of Duty. By E. pe Pressensé, D.D., Author of | 
‘Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work,’ ‘The Early 
Years of Christianity,’ &c. Translated by Annie 
woop Hotmpen. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Dr. Pressensé has in this volume made a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of present-day controversies. It is much when we are able to say ] 
that his book is as strong on the constructive as on the critical side. He 
not only indicates with logical clearness and a kind of comprehensive 
subtlety the defects of Positivism and Materialism, of Evolutionist nd 
Associationist. theories, but he proceeds step by step to build up a philo- 
sophy which recovers for us God and conscience and the rights of the 
human soul. Indeed, at first sight we confess it seemed to us that his 
purpose was too ambitious, and that there was danger of falling ‘ between 
two stools ;’ but, as we proceeded, we found that his almost encyclopzdie 
range of reading had been so assimilated that he could, like the famous 
builder of the second temple, work with his sword in his hand, and lay 
stone to stone as he kept an eye on the enemy, dealing blows more or less 
severe on writers like Comte and John Stuart Mill, and Professor Bain and 
the leaders of positive thought both in our country and on the Continent, 
till at length, in the concluding chapters, he laid what seems to us a firm 
basis for duty, the ideal, and religion. His book is thus a criticism ands 
philosophy in one, and it has the rare merit of being attractive in style 
and sometimes brightened by illustrations that are at once appropriate 
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and happy, and in the highest sense suggestive. Dr. Pressensé has not 
in any section of the book contented himself with threshing out the old 
straw; in most instances the arguments here adduced are the results of 
patient and independent thought. The entire Christian community have 
good cause to thank Dr. Pressensé for his long years’ devotion to the sub- 
ject; and to many an impartial mind, wavering between two opinions, it 
may well serve as a deciding influence. Dr. Pressensé is quite right when 
he makes it the crux of his charge against Positivism in all its forms that 
it arbitrarily suppresses a whole class of facts which demand to be verified. 
This it does throughout the whole range of its processes. The general 
criticism has been often urged, as it could not fail to be, but seldom with 
more effect and ingenuity than here. Positivists refuse to assume any- 
thing, and yet they constantly use terms which imply the reality of the 
very facts of consciousness and conscience which they deny. This is the 
case even when they are dealing with merely physical facts; they super- 
pose design upon them by phrases even when they are implicitly denying 
the existence of design. Sir John Lubbock is a cautious and moderate 
thinker, but even he, in his addresses and writings, is prone to speak of 
‘beautiful arrangements,’ ‘ grand objects,’ and ‘necessary objects,’ terms 
which would have been consistent in the mouth of Paley. Why ‘arrange- 
ment’ and ‘ beautiful arrangement’? And how is it possible to use these 
words without suggesting the operations of a subjective mind, on the 
ground of kindredship with which we can perceive the moral elements 
asserted to be present. Dr. Pressensé’s criticism of the Utilitarian ethic 
for its destruction of motive, and its refusing to recognize aught but the 
act, is so felicitous and final that we must be allowed to quote a few sen- 
tences on that subject. After having shown the necessity that was laid 
on Bentham and Mill to erect public opinion into a sort of sham conscience, 
Dr. Pressensé goes on to demonstrate that when Utilitarians attempt to 
establish a hierarchy among pleasures, and to distinguish the higher from 
the lower, they are rising into a sphere which they have no right to enter. 
In order to decide that one pleasure is more desirable than another there 
must be a higher criterion than pleasure itself. This is well put, and then 
there follows the still more fatal exposé of weakness in regard to motive. 
‘When once the motive of the act is left out of view, and the act itself 
only estimated by its result, morality has lost its inward sanction, which 
is one of the conditions of its existence. There is no place left for self- 
approval or self-condemnation, since no act is in itself good or bad. The 
scaffold is the disgrace, not the crime. Punishment, which is the result 
of our clumsy mismanagement, is the one thing to be dreaded.’ But the 
facts of human nature and of the human conscience remain. A man’s 
remorse does not begin only when he has been found out, or else all 
poetry and all the works of the great dramatists who are accepted as 
faithful revealers of the human heart are alike false. These are points 
which Dr. Pressensé has discussed with more than his ordinary acuteness 
and precision, as well as the results involved in the claims of the Evolu- 
tionists to have endeavoured to account for the development of morality 
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and of human society by the working of the same laws as have developed 
animal societies, utterly ignoring the fact that the human individual is 
never lost in the species, but ever feels that he possesses an independent 
and absolute value. Dr. Pressensé’s book traverses the whole field in a 
thoroughgoing, manly way, blinking no difficulty, and recognizing frankly 
the force that may be in an opponent’s arguments. It is a book that 
must make its mark. The translation has been done with insight, and 
now and then with great skill and aptness of phrase. 


A Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
By W. G. Humpury, B.D. Cassell, Petter, and Co. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament. A Critical Com- 
mentary, with Notes. By the Rev. W. A. Osporne. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Old Testament Revision. A Handbook for English Readers. 
By Auexanper Roserts, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The literature of the Revised Version grows very profusely. Articles, 
pamphlets, volumes, critically appraising it, or rhetorically eulogizing or 
denouncing it, or setting forth its materials and methods, appear every 
week. Prebendary Humphry, one of the New Testament Revisers, 
aims to provide for it a kind of handbook, dealing largely, in a com- 
parative way, with the changes made in the new version. The readings 
of previous English versions are referred to, and those adopted by the 
Revisers are justified. Peculiarities of emphasis and meaning in the 
Greek are pointed out in explanation of renderings adopted, and light 
is often thrown upon what to a mere English reader would seem wanton 
novelty of phrase. Thus, the strong evidential reasons for the adoption 
of the phrase ‘the evil one,’ in the Lord’s Prayer, and the less forcible 
reasons for the substitution of ‘love’ for ‘charity’ in 1 Cor. xiii., are 
put before us. We are admitted in part to the councils of the Re- 
visers, not always, we are bound to say, with convincing results. The 
Revisers can scarcely be acquitted of sometimes unnecessarily changing 
familiar and more dignified words for the sake of pedantic precision ; 
that is, of sacrificing the spirit to the letter. 

Mr. Osborne tells us that he has spent nearly forty years in the study 
of the text and translation of the New Testament. He vindicates the 
Revisers from the gross charges of ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ commends 
the general accuracy of their text, and fidelity of their renderings, but 
thinks that their translation falls very far short of what a standard trans- 
lation must be. They have exaggerated the authority of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic MSS. Their marginal readings are often spurious or worthless; 
their transpositions trivial; their rendering of tenses, articles, preposi- 
tions, &c., inconsistent; and, above all, their shortcomings in euphony 
and rhythm great. He thinks that many revisions are needed to be 
adjudicated upon, and the final text determined by ‘the harmonious 
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impress of one prevailing mind,’ ‘ the triple character of poet, prophet, and 
divine.’ His work is a detailed philological criticism of the meanings 
of the Greek words of the New Testament. 

Dr. Roberts gives us a useful little Handbook on the Old Testament: 
Its Language and Contents; the Authorship and Date of the Pentateuch ; 
The Prophets; The Hagiographa; Suggested Emendations of the Autho- 
rized Version; The Apocryphal Books; The Hebrew Text; The Sep- 
tuagint and Samaritan Pentateuch; The Talmud and the Targums; 
Versions of the Old Testament, &c. All these topics have a bearing on the 
revision, but do not all pertain strictly to it. We have therefore called 
this a Handbook to the Old Testament. We have read it with great 
interest. It is scholarly, liberal, and strong. Dr. Roberts is himself one 
of the Revisers, and he is qualified by long study to pronounce the 
judgments and to give the information which the volume contains. 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By Groras Smeaton, D.D. 
(Cunningham Lecture.) Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Professor Smeaton’s lecture is a theological treatise of the old-fashioned ’ 


kind, characterized by learning, familiarity with modern speculations, 
and the strictest orthodoxy. The mysteries of the Divine Being and 
counsel are discussed after the manner of the old divines, and the old 
traditional views of the Divine Spirit and His work are firmly maintained. 
In his general conclusions concerning the personality and work of the 
Holy Spirit we heartily concur, and are glad that the evidence of scrip- 
ture on this momentous and difficult subject has been so fully surveyed, 
and the conclusions deduced from it so firmly and, we think, unanswerably 
stated. Nevertheless, we think that some of the details of the argument 
admit of more question than Professor Smeaton allows, and that his 
demonstration would not have suffered but gained by a little less of 
absolute assertion. For example, it is not self-evident that some of the 
passages quoted from the Old Testament, as ‘ unquestionably’ referring to 
the Holy Spirit, have not another or more general reference. We will 
not cite instances, because we cannot here discuss them; but doubts will 
come across the mind of the most orthodox in looking at some of the 
expressions ; and Professor Smeaton’s expressions of absolute certainty 
will appear too strong for the facts of the case. The indisputable evidence 
for Professor Smeaton’s purpose is overwhelming; it seems a pity, there- 
fore, to bring in dubious references which only serve to weaken the proof. 
Then, again, we think the absolute dicta of Professor Smeaton concerning 
the procession of the Spirit, and His work in connection with the incar- 
nation of Christ, are somewhat in excess of the necessary inscrutableness 
of these Divine mysteries. Professor Smeaton wisely refuses to formu- 
late a theory of Biblical inspiration. Is it not equally impossible to 
formulate theories of the Divine nature and of the incarnation? It is 
not necessary to do so to refute the heresies by which they are assailed. 
Throughout we feel the argument too dogmatic, and sometimes, we think, 
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unguarded, if not untenable. For instance, when Professor Smeaton says, 
‘I unhesitatingly attach myself to the view which asserts that miracles 
immediately prove the truth of the doctrine and the inspiration of the 
messenger,’ does he not forget the false miracle worker, and the false 
prophet, against whom God so often warned Israel? Why should not the 
character of the message attest the miracle as well as the miracle attest 
the message? While, again, Professor Smeaton does not contend for the 
theory of verbal inspiration, and refuses to construe any theory of inspi- 
ration, his claim is so high that it is difficult to see the difference. He 
contends that ‘the Personal Spirit not only conveyed the truth to the 
writer’s mind, but found adequate expression for it, “‘ debasing or limiting 
Himself” in condescending to speak in human forms of speech.’ It may 
be so; but what is this but a theory of inspiration, for which we have no 
authority but our own presumption of the fitness of things? Our feeling 
is that Professor Smeaton’s very able volume is vitiated by an excess of ex 
cathedra dicta, and of high, unqualified claim not only for the main 
contentions of his book, but for expressions and arguments which may or 
may not be evidence. It would have lost nothing of strength, but would 
rather have gained, had the tone of the discussion been somewhat less 
imperative. 


A Few Words on Evolution and Creation. A Thesis main- 
taining that the World was not made of Matter by the 
Development of one Potency, but by that of Innumerable 
Specific Powers. By Henry S. Boasz, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.8., &c. Dundee: J. Leng and Co. 


Mr. Boase cannot be complimented on a very rigorous logic, but he has 
thoroughly studied the subject, and has gathered together from a wide 
area a vast array of facts and arguments. His main point is that, 
after all the researches and discoveries of modern science, the world 
remains a problem unless light is derived from other sources. He points 
out that development and evolution are very different from each other; 
that the one is really consistent with the idea of a First Cause, the other 
not; that the essential nature of germs has not been realized, and that a 
great fallacy is wrapped up in the phrase ‘ potentiality of life’ with which 
they are credited. The genesis of conscience and the moral nature— 
which are as truly facts as anything in nature—remain wholly unaccounted 
for under the evolutionist reasoning; and from them he builds up a 
system which would find the missing link in the ‘spiritual’ nature of man. 
The book is much higher in intention than it is in realization; but it 
must be admitted that clever points are made here and there; and that it 
is what many scientific and philosophical amateurs are not—readable. 
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Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in the Years 1840-41. 
By the Late Wrimumm Patmer, M.A. Selected and 
Arranged by Cardinal Newman. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


Mr. William Palmer dreamed the dream of many amiable Anglicans. 
He held that all Episcopal churches were branches of the one true 
Apostolic Church, and that each was the true, or, as Cardinal Newman 
puts it, ‘the whole church,’ the only difference between them being the 
accident of place. Whenever, therefore, a member of any one of these three 
branches happens to be in the territory of either of the other, he is bound 
to recognize, and has a claim to be recognized by, that one—ceasing to 
belong to the Anglican Church as Anglicans when at Rome, and ignoring 
Rome as Rome when they found themselves at Moscow. The contemp- 
tuous refusal of this claim by Rome on the one hand, and by the Greek 
Church on the other, is humiliating enough. The present writer saw an 
Anglican clergyman rudely refused admission to the Lord’s Supper by the 
Lutheran Church at Bergen on making a similar attempt. It is a 
desperate attempt to avoid the sin of schism. Mr. Palmer thought that 
he would attempt to obtain this recognition by claiming as an Anglican 
the sacraments of the Russian Church. Armed with credentials of 
the highest character he wert to Russia, but mournfully failed. His 
journals, however, are interesting, as giving us the impressions of an 
intelligent, cultured, and devout man of what Russia and the Russian 
Church were forty years ago. For the rest we can only deplore the mis- 
direction of so much thought, solicitude, and energy. When will these 
absurd ecclesiastical imaginations be dispelled? It is hard to kick against 
the goads. 


The Evidence of Natural Religion and the Truths Established 
thereby. By Cuas. McArtaur. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. McArthur has produced a treatise which proves powers of close 
thought and the power of grafting new arguments skilfully on the old. 
He has read carefully in later science and metaphysics, and is able to 
make them yield him tribute. His method is, however, quite the old- 
fashioned one, and many will have doubts about its adequacy, in a strict 
sense, to meet the new demands. That, however, will be more or less 
matter of opinion. What we have found of most value are the sections 
on design in nature, and the evidence drawn from the nature of the mind 
itself, and the universality of the religious sentiment. The section on the 
immortality of the soul, though the longest, is, we think, a chain withsome 
weak links, and a chain however long is no stronger than its weakest link. 
Very often Mr. McArthur’s apparently apt quotations make us pause to 
demand more exactitude and exhaustiveness of definition and of demon- 
stration that the terms used by the author quoted were meant to bear the 
same construction as Mr. McArthur himself makes them bear. Thus, when 
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we find Emerson quoted with reference to the Beauty of the Universe: 
‘The quality of Beauty by which the world of nature is characterized, 
indicates the possession by the Supreme Being, in an infinite degree, of 
that power to appreciate and create the Beautiful which in man would be 
termed respectively Taste and Art. Beauty is not mere superficial 
arrangement. It is the visible expression of that harmony which per- 
vades the universe.’ Hence, as Emerson has justly observed, ‘ Beauty, 
in its largest and profoundest sense, is one expression for the universe. 
God is the All-fair. Truth and Goodness and Beauty are but different 
faces of the same All. But Beauty in nature is not ultimate. Itis the 
herald of inward and external Beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory Good. It may stand as a part, and not as yet as the last 
and highest expression of nature.’ 


Romanism: a Doctrinal and Historical Examination of the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. Roserr Cuarues 
Jenxins, M.A., Honorary Canon of Canterbury, and 
Rector of Lyminge, Hythe. The Religious Tract 
Society. 


This is a book of no little learning and ingenuity. The purpose of the 
author is to show by careful research and exhaustive comparison that the 
modern theory of development is really not justified by the facts, unless 
indeed it may be held that the present form of Roman Catholic belief 
. and practice, or rather a development of those germs of spiritual disease, 
’ led the great Apostle to declare, ‘The mystery of iniquity doth now 
already work.’ As the Creed of Pius IV. represents in a succinct form 
(although it must be admitted not always with perfect fidelity) the dog- 
matic decrees of the Council of Trent, and rests on the authority of that 
assembly, it is here submitted to most careful criticism, point by point, 
with the object of showing clearly that, instead of development upward, 
Romanism has developed downward and undergone degeneration even 
from the rigidly historical point of view. With regard to the seven sacra- 
ments, original sin and justification, the mass and transubstantiation, 
communion in one kind, purgatory, worship of saints, image-worship, 
indulgences, and so on, this is proved with penetration and firm grasp of 
the subject. In the chapters on the worship of saints some very good 
points are made; particularly with regard to the very different action 
taken with regard to the body of Polycarp, and the introduction of relic- 
worship into the Roman Church by the Donatist heretic Lucilla, who was 
accustomed to kiss the real or imaginary bone of a martyr before she 
received the sacrament of the Eucharist. This was the beginning of a 
system which has led to such excesses and absurdities and frauds, which 
has led to the girdle of the Virgin Mary being shown in three different 
places, and her milk in eight, while there are two or three heads of Ursula, 
scores of ears of Malchus, and teeth of St. Apollonia! Canon Jenkins is 
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careful to give his references and authorities, which adds to the value of 
a book, which must make for the Protestant cause in quarters where there 
is great need for such a representation. 


A History of the Councils of the Church from the Original 
Documents. By the Right Rev. Cuartes 
D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg. Vol. III., a.p. 481-a.p. 451. 
Translated from the German with the Author’s permission, 
and Edited by the Editor of Hagenbach’s ‘History of 
Doctrines.’ T. and T. Clark. 


An accurate translation of this monumental work, if it be ever completed, 
will make the English reader almost independent of the vast treasures of 
Labbe, Mansi, Hardouin, and Dupin. They will present him with the 
synodical deliverances not only of the great cecumenical councils, but of 
other numberless ecclesiastical assemblies of less dignity but of great 
historical importance, which were held in different parts of Asia, Europe, 
and North Africa. The canons issued, affecting not only doctrine, but 
discipline and ritual, are given in their original text, and their translation 
is arranged according to their chronological order. Much explanatory 
matter and many subsidiary documents render this work of Bishop Hefele 
a compendious first-hand manual of ecclesiastical history. The portion 
of this valuable work now before us embraces the entire period during 
which the Eastern Church was rent by the Nestorian and Eutychian con- 
troversies, touching the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, and which issued 
and culminated in the canons of Chalcedon. The author loses no oppor- 
tunity of indicating the pressure which the Great Patriarch of the West 
was able by hie delegates and his dogmatic communications to bring to 
bear upon the mental confusion which prevailed in the East. There can 
be no doubt that the deference which the opposed Bishops of Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria paid to the arbitrating power of the Bishop of Rome 
greatly aggrandized the authority of the latter. With all the effort made 
to represent Cyril in a favourable light, and to bring out the ignoble and 
petulant character of Nestorius, our author cannot conceal from any 
careful reader how much both personal feeling and imperial diplomacy 
had to do with the controversy. It was, however, a real controversy of 
vital moment. Nestorianism carried out to its legitimate issue ends in 
pure Humanitarianism, and Eutyches with his eager orthodoxy over- 
stepped the mark, and would have led the Church to Sabellianism and 
Pantheism. The Church rejected both hypotheses. The romantic history 
of the Council of Ephesus, of the ‘ Robber Synod,’ and of the great Council 
of Chalcedon may be read elsewhere, but in this work the author closely 
follows the original documents, and blends them in such a way as almost 
to rival the fascination with which Milman, Neander, Robertson, and 
Gibbon tell the extraordinary story. The period and councils which led 
up to the Council of Chalcedon are supremely interesting to the Protestant 
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as well as to the Romanist. It did much to establish the supremacy of 
the Pope over the West, but it did more to split the Eastern Church into 
fragments which have never coalesced, and thus to create a standing 
argument against Pontifical Catholicity. 


The Ultimatum of Pessimism. An Ethical Study. By James 
Wiuturam Bartow, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Barlow has made a careful study of a great subject ; and he brings 
with him a keen logic and a rare power of relating what often seems dis- 
parate and even opposing phenomena. He clearly sees that Pessimism 
constructs its logical formula without having due regard to the very mixed 
elements in ethical phenomena. One of his great points is that though, 
as Mr. Mill asserts, happiness and contentment are two different things, 
unhappiness and discontent are invariably associated; that nevertheless 
discontent with our position is the impulse to all progress, and that it is 
in the sense of progress achieved that happiness is realized. At the same 
time culture, viewed asa means of happiness, defeats its own object in 
endeavouring to intensify the enjoyment of the present, by giving promi- 
nence to the thought that it must soon absolutely close. ‘If life,’ says 
Mr. Barlow, ‘is really happy, the thought of the absolute extinction of 
existence—the dreary goal which lies before us—may perhaps intensify the 
the present “reality.” But it will, at the same time, have a direct ten- 
dency to neutralize and poison the present enjoyment.’ And Mr. Barlow 
deals effectively with Mill’s doctrine, that the happier a man’s life is the 
readier will he be to lay it down; and that it is those who never have 
had any happiness who find it hard to die ’—a peculiar form of illogical 
paradox of which Mr. Mill was often guilty, though he had the literary 
skill successfully to veil the falseness to human experience and to human 
emotion that lay perdw in it. Mr. Barlow discriminates in some cases 
even where Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Sully hardly escaped confusion. His 
theory is that true happiness is only realized in the measure that a man’s 
desires really cease to be selfish in the bad sense; but that this happi. 
ness is possible he holds to be a fact as undoubted as that the sun rises 
and sets. To enunciate the result in this form is to do injustice to the 
book; for its merit lies in the subtle and yet efficient manner in which the 
positions are advanced on and defended, and the acute criticisms to which 
great authorities are subjected. 


Iatimations of Immortality. Thoughts for the Perplexed and 
Troubled. By W. Garrett Horper. Elliot Stock. 


In this thoughtful little book Mr. Horder withholds the testimony of 
the Bible, and adduces the manifold intimations of immortality to be 
found in the history of the human race as expressed in all religions and 
philosophies, in human nature, in the physical creation, in the Christ 
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considered simply as a historical personage, and in intimations from the 
unseen realms, such as the beliefs and inspirations of dying men and 
women. The volume is reverent and cogent. Mr. Horder contents him- 
self with gathering and arraying the evidence, and thus, we think, adds 
toits demonstrative power. The phenomena, however, explained are very 
remarkable, and Mr. Horder has done good service in thus collecting it, 


The Chair of Peter; or, The Papacy considered in its Institu- 
tion, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits 
which, for over Eighteen Centuries, it has conferred on 
Mankind. By Joun Nicnoutas Murpuy, Author of ‘ Terra 
Incognita.’ Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Murphy is already known to us as the author of two works—one 
on ‘Ireland: Industrial, Political, and Social;’ and another titled ‘ Terra 
Incognita,’ which was an endeavour to disabuse the Protestant mind of 
the idea that conventual life was all that ecclesiastical partizans had 
painted it. He there arrayed a vast body of facts to show that, though 
there might be abuses, the system in its ideal was calculated to be of 
great benefit to mankind, and has been, and indeed still is so. His 
power of grouping facts, and a certain temperance of statement beyond 
what we had expected, reconciled us to much in the book, and certainly 
Mr. Murphy’s style is readable. He has now essayed the wider subject 
ofa defence of the Papacy, and has taken up the historical ground. Of 


course it is well to have our minds recalled to the benefits which any 
institution has conferred in the past, to have our minds recalled to the 
fet that no great institution can long survive save through its merits and 
services to mankind; there is no hope of the least justice being done 
wtherwise. Myr. Murphy shows skill in his selection of the matters to 
which he gives prominence no less than in his knack of forgetting or 
imoring ; and he deserves all praise for the calmness of temper which on 
he whole he maintains. If the Papacy could be saved by special plead- 
ing, then the chair of Peter would be safe in such hands as Mr. Murphy’s. 
put, alas! what Mr. Murphy apparently regards as the most effective 
rts of his argument literally go for nothing. Nobody denies that in 
atlier times and in the middle ages, when a powerful protective medium 
as needed to stand between the irresponsible and the helpless, the 
Fapacy did sound service, even when by so doing it only sought its own 
te-eminency in humbling kings and princes: it was a witness for that in 
limanity which makes men equal—spiritual sonship. It struggled 
gainst slavery and successfully modified some of its worst features; it 
itigated the horrors of war, and often preserved peace; it inculcated 
ms-giving ; it kept in good order asylums for the wronged, the weak, the 
ricken of God. But modern life has brought other forces into play by 
hich all this is more efficiently accomplished, and the old weapons and 


utitutions wax pointless and feeble. ; 
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‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new: 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good system should corrupt the world.’ 


Of debatable matters—which are assumed as settled by Mr. Murphy—and 
of others of which there is no need now to debate, there are of course 
many here ingeniously touched on. Peter’s primacy in Rome is not 
made satisfactory by Mr. Murphy any more than by a host who have 
preceded him. With regard to the reformers, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and 
Zuinglius, Mr. Murphy exhibits a philosophical tone which shows him 
far superior to most Papal apologists. He admits their merits, their 
learning, their courage, their high intellect, even their heroism. This 
is all in the right direction, and shows how the times are changed in the 
light of the thoughts which we have just expressed and fortified by poetic 
quotation. Mr. Murphy has been laborious in research, and, on the 
whole, has used his knowledge well, carefully giving references to autho- 
rities, and making Protestant learning aid him. Scholars will read his 
pages and have their memories recalled to contests of popes (rival popes), 
schisms, councils, and so on, while those who are not already familiar 

~ with the subject may be led to a more extended course of ecclesiastical 
study ; but we have no hope that Mr. Murphy’s fellow Christians of other 
communions will to any extent be converted by it to the idea that the 

'~ Papacy is the main bulwark of religion, law, and order against the con- 
tinuous attacks of infidelity and socialism in the present day. 


The Training of the Twelve: or Passages out of the Gospels 
exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Training for 
Apostleship. Third Edition, Revised and Improved. 


By A. B. Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


It is encouraging to find a work of solid excellence like this in its third 
edition. On its first publication we expressed our judgment upon it. The 
idea is a happy one, and the execution of it is scholarly and thorough. 
The development of idea and of observation in the disciples under our 
Lord’s personal training is traced in an orderly way, and each stage of 
it analyzed with a spiritual insight and with a strong, fearless thought, 
while holding fast by the great positions of Evangelical theory. Professor 
Bruce apprehends them in the light of modern thought, and justifies them 
in the light of the keenest criticism. Among modern theological thinkers 
he occupies a place of growing recognition andinfluence. He is the truest 
conservative who avails himself of all disclosing lights and of all correcting 

- criticism. The teachings of The Book are unchangable, but our know- 
~ ledge of their power grows from less to more. This Professor Bruce 
never forgets. 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Wm. M. Mercatr. 
Alexander Gardner. 
The reader must not be misled by the title of this volume and expect a 
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laboured and systematic treatise in apologetic theology. The volume con- 
sists of a series of sermons on topics but slightly related, though they come 
well enough under the general title. They are more remarkable for the 
suggestiveness and the power of building up a consistent fabric out of an 
isolated thought, sometimes derived from another source, and acknow- 
ledged to be su derived. Mr. Metcalf is a subtle rather than a logical 
thinker, keenly alive to the problems of the day and sensitive to the 
great thoughts of seers and philosophers and poets. He does not lay out 
his discourse after the conventional model, but takes up some great 
thought and principle that bears more or less directly on the great subject 
of evidence, and not seldom he shows peculiar reading as well as original 
turns of thought. His way of dealing with mechanical and material 
progress as an agent in intellectual and moral quickening is striking, 
no less than his appropriation and illustration of some of the Words- 
worthian axioms, which would superficially appear to lead in an opposite 
direction. His skill in reconciling the two shows his mastery of his 
subject. His sermon on ‘the Incarnation’ strikes us as by far the ablest. 
Evidently we have here a youthful, vigorous, and original mind, which 
has reached its present position entirely by its own path, and, in spite of 
the, Westminster Confession, is doing its best to reconcile the needs of 
the heart with the inevitable outcome of progress and knowledge. 


Religions of the Ancient World. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, Persia, India, Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, 
Rome. By Grorce Rawuiinson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, Oxford, Author of ‘The Five Great 
Monarchies,’ &c. The Religious Tract Society. 


Professor Rawlinson has in this volume given a very succinct réswmé of 
the results of his researches in ancient Oriental religions. The ground- 
work was prepared in the form of articles for a monthly periodical, and 
thus the popular character of the treatment is assured. He has not aimed 
at more than a simple account of the various systems, making use only of 
what is verified and certain in respect to them; and the interest is derived 
from the peculiar contrasts that present themselves, no less than from the 
remarkable affinities which are seen to underlie and to relate to them all. 
But Professor Rawlinson does not theorize ; that he has kept quite outside 
his purpose. A science of religion may be possible, he says, and it may 
be satisfactorily elaborated when more of the facts are known; butin the 
present case he contents himself with presenting the materials which may 
serve for a portion of the data when the time comes for constructing such 
ascience. The chief characteristics of the work are the grasp and deci- 
sion with which the facts are set forth in due relation. In spite ef the 
Professor’s reserve, it is, however, impossible that the reflective reader 
should not draw some conclusions. The first is that, as it seems, in opposi- 
tion to the dogmatism of Comte and others, man’s progress is not from 
fetishism through many stages to monotheism, but from monotheism to 
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polytheism, as established by Professor Max Miiller and other thinkers, 
Some countenance is given to the idea of a primitive revelation, of which 
later revelations can only be a reproduction and expansion. Instead of 
a gradual and steady unfolding from lower to higher, there is thus 
constant tendency to fall under the snare of the anthropomorphic senti- 
ment, by which the forces of nature are transformed into deities, and 
unlimited creation of gods is only checked by the demand for unity which 
‘remains a necessity of the intellect. This is found in a supreme deity 
and balancing of forces or principles under it through varying sym. 
bolisms. Professor Rawlinson’s chapters go to support this view. He 
pays well-deserved praise to the fire-worship of the Iranians as being the 
purest of the ancient heathen religions; but the idea of the sun as the 
source of life and generation lies at the basis of all alike, and the rites, 
sometimes horrible and obscene, which were practised, acquire some relief 
when contemplated philosophically from this point of view. Professor 
Rawlinson is here particularly good on the immortality of the soul as it 
struggled through the clouds and mists of these ancient religions. The 
Egyptians perliaps got to clearer conceptions on this point than any other. 


Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence.. By the Rev. R. A 
~  Reprorp, M.A., LL.D. Religious Tract Society. 


_ Mr. Redford’s little manual is a thoughtful and well-balanced essay on 
a complex and difficult question, which is ever coming to the front. His 
standpoint will be sufficiently intimated if we say that the chief author- 
ties cited by him in illustration or confirmation are Dean Payne Smith 
and Dr. John Davison. He adheres, that is, to the somewhat conser. 
vative Evangelical school, and has only imperfect sympathies even 
with such guarded liberalism as Mr. Adeney’s ‘Hebrew Utopia.’ Mr. 
Redford, however, is always intelligent and candid, and his conclusions 
generally commend themselves to our judgment. The most interesting 
points of his essay, perhaps, are those on the Prophet's Inspiration, and 
on the Predictive Element in Prophesy. On the former he necessarily 
shares the fate of all who speculate on the nature and modes of inspir- 
tion, and leaves the matter pretty much where he finds it. His chief 
definite results being, first, the establishment of the fact of supernatural 
inspiration; and, next, the refutation of positions and claims that ar 
untenable and embarrassing. The demonstration of the predictive element 
as part of a broad developing revelation is very able. 


‘The Congregational Year Book, 1888. Hodder and Stoughton. 
The Christian World Year Book, 1883. James Clarke and Co. 
The Official Year Book of the Church of England. Society for 

Promoting Christian Knowlege. 


‘The Congregational Year Book’ contains its usual information co 
cerning the churches, ministers, institutions, and agencies of the Congrt 
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gational Churches of the British Empire. In England there are 2526 
Congregational churches and 750 mission stations. In Wales, 883 
churches and 80 mission stations. In Scotland, 103 churches. In 
Ireland, 31 churches and 108 mission stations. In the islands of the 
British Seas, 12 churches. Making a total of 8555 churches, and 858 
mission stations. In England and Wales there are 2127 ministers, but 
of these 593 are without charges—a very large percentage, demanding 
special inquiry into its causes. There are also 187 evangelists.- During 
the year 22 new churches have been formed in England and Wales, and 
48 new chapels built, including those rebuilt. In the United Kingdom 
there are 469 theological students. Sixty-one ministers have died. Not- 
withstanding the exclusion of papers read at the meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union, the volume has grown to 489 pages. 

‘The Christian World Year Book’ does a simple but very important 
service in furnishing a complete Alphabetical List, with addresses of 
ministers of all the Nonconforming churches of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Some fourteen or fifteen thousand names are given. Errors of course 
there are—these it is impossible to avoid: scarcely can any editor keep 
himself posted in the records of death and change of so large a number of 
men. A very useful Legal Guide, giving information concerning laws 
affecting Nonconformist Churches, is prefixed. We must protest against 
the intrusive and ugly practice of inserting pages of advertisements in the 
body of books. The publisher has not only inserted a heap of advertise- 
ments after every letter of the alphabet—which we have tried to tear out, 
and sometimes at the cost of the adjoining page—but he has in places 
actually printed advertisements on the one side and continued the alpha- 
betical list on the other. 

‘The Year Book of the Church of England’ is a portly volume of seven 
hundred pages, which, however, might have been lessened by omitting 
such undenominational institutions as the Bible Society, the Tract Society, 
the Sunday School Union, the Christian Evidence Society, &c., which of 
course are no more Church of England than they are Congregational 
institutions. The like eager inclusiveness appears in the lists of ‘ Recent 
Church Literature,’ in which are included not only such books as 
Messrs. Kegan Paul’s edition of the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ in the Parch- 
ment Library, Messrs. Clark’s ‘Hermes Trismegistus,’ and works of 
Delitzsch, but Mr. Alfred Dale’s ‘Synod of Elvira’ and Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren’s Sermons; also all the conjoint Commentaries in which any 
Churchman has taken part, as, for instance, ‘ The Pulpit Commentary ;’ 
also Spottiswoode’s and Bagster’s Bibles, Mahaffy’s ‘ Decay of Modern 
Preaching ’—all given under the head of ‘ Recent Church Literature.’ 

The volume, however, is an interesting record, and we very heartily 
congratulate our Episcopal friends upon their adoption and laudation of 
the voluntaryism in church building and church agencies, concerning 
which they have often had such contemptuous things to say. The noble 
results of voluntaryism recorded here should for ever silence such dis- 
paragement. Whether these have been relatively worthy is another 
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thing. The bitterest complaints concerning the selfish unwillingness of 
Churchmen come from the Episcopal clergy themselves, and are to be 
found in their own organs. No judgments from Nonconformist lips have 
ever approached the severity of these, or would, indeed, be seemly. 
Voluntaryism is a recent discovery of the Episcopal Church, and, instead 
of wondering that its untrained members do not give more, the marvel 
is that they advance so rapidly and give so much. These records may 
well suffice to dispel all fear of disestablishment on pecuniary grounds. 
The wealth and influence of the voluntary Episcopal Church of this land 
would, we verily believe, be an example to Christendom. We are unable, 
however, to precisely estimate it as here recorded. No distinction is 
made in most instances between national and other endowments of the 
great societies of the Church, and voluntary subscriptions to them. It 
would be instructive to be told, for instanee, what proportion of the sums 
spent on church building were subscribed for the purpose. In Noncon- 
formist church building, as a rule, the entire cost of each building has to 
be raised by special contributions. Another gratifying indication is the 
large attention given to devotional meetings of the clergy. The diocesan 
and other arrangements for such meetings indicate a spirit of religious 
earnestness and solicitude which are full of good augury, and have our 
warmest sympathies. A good deal of space is given to the Episcopal 
Churehes of Ireland, Scotland, America, and the Colonies—nearly all 
voluntary churches. One would like the judgment of the editors on their 
comparative efficiency. Throughout, the Church is treated as an eccle- 
siastical body; its connection with the State is apparently studiously 
ignored. Scarcely, indeed, could it be otherwise; the problems and en- 
tanglements of the connection could not be dealt with in a Year Book. 
We very heartily congratulate our Episcopal friends on their official 
record. They may find it difficult to believe us; nevertheless we must 
say that, apart from its connection with the State and the Romish pro- 
clivities of some of its members, we have no qualification of our sincere 
joy in the spiritual efficiency and prosperity of the Episcopal Church as 
such. 


The Book of Common Prayer, with Commentary for Teachers 
and Students. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 


The commentary to this beautiful edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer is interesting and valuable. Dr. Macleod contributes a historical 
introduction tracing the construction and history of the book, Notes 
and Comments on The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, and His- 
torical Notes as a Commentary on the Thirty-nine Articles. Dr. Rawson 
Lumley gives an account of the Three Creeds. Concerning the Apostle’s 
Creed he says that ‘ we meet it first of all in the exact form in which we 
now have it in the writings of an ecclesiastic who lived about the middle 
of the eighth century.’ ‘The earliest possible time,’ he says, ‘ at which 
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the Athanasian Creed could have been produced is probably in the early 
part of the ninth century. Its date must be placed between 813 and 
870 a.p.” Canon Bright’s notes on the collects are perhaps the most 
interesting part of the Commentary. Some of the most beautiful of these 
prayers are by the compilers of the Prayer Book of 1549. Mr. Boyce’s 
notes on the Psalter are also very interesting. 


The Apocalypse. A Series of Special Lectures on the Reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ. By Joseph A. Serss, D.D. 
James Nisbet and Co. 


These are pulpit discourses of a practical religious character, and 
scarcely touch in any formal way any of the great questions of a theo- 
retical or exegetical character which have gathered round this difficult 
book of the New Testament. The method of the author is to take the 
paragraphs of the book seriatim, and to expound them for practical 
religious uses. Thus, while he thinks that the seven churches represent 
‘Seven phases or periods in the Church's history, stretching from the 
time of the apostles to the coming again of Christ,’ he also thinks that 
the Seven Churches are found in every church. He thinks that the seven 
years are literal years. He is a millenarian, and anticipates a personal 
reign of Christ on the earth. The palm-bearers are distinguished from 
the ‘elect,’ as the after-saved—saved so as by fire—admitted to stand 
before the throne, but without thrones themselves. Enoch and Elijah 
are the ‘two witnesses’ who are again to live and die upon the earth, 
‘Our race as a self-multiplying order of beings will never cease either to 
: exist or possess the earth.’ ‘The end of the world’ is the end of a par- 
al ticular world-order. These opinions may indicate the order of the writer’s 


at mind, and the character of his interpretations. The last chapters describe 
" the redeemed world and its blessedness. Dr. Seiss propounds his inter- 
- pretations without misgiving; but, apart from the tenableness of these, 
= the lectures may be commended for the spiritual feeling and religious 
application which pervade them. 
"© 7 An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. By 
oii Various Writers. Edited by C. J. Exxicort, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. I. Cassell, 
He Petter, Galpin, and Co. 
tes The presumed demand for commentaries on the Bible of this bulky 
fig. § and scholarly class is a very suggestive feature of our times. It indicates, 
son *tany rate, that popular interest in Biblical studies is not diminishing. 
ie’'s- Never was such a profusion of works illustrative of the Bible poured forth 
we ‘tom the press. The present work would seem unnecessary after ‘ The 
dle § Speaker’s Commentary,’ and yet we are glad to possess it. New light is 
ich  ¢ver being poured on old lines, and new thought is ever evolving fresh mean- 
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ings. Bishop Ellicott’s preface is wise and manly. He fully recognizes 
the great questions that arise between revelation and science, history 
and morals, and he lays down principles that fairly meet them. On both 
sides they need to be limited, and to have fair rules and inferences imposed. 
Such a manifesto could not have been written a few years ago without 
involving an Episcopal writer in disastrous consequences. The present 
volume includes the first four books of the Pentateuch. Dr. Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury, takes Genesis; Professor G. Rawlinson, Exodus; 
Dr. Ginsburg, Leviticus ; Canon Elliott, Numbers; Dean Plumptre con- 
tibuting a general Introduction, dealing with the literary sources and 
characteristics of the Old Testament, and with various matters connected 
with the Canon. The work throughout seems thoroughly capable. 
Without attempting what is impracticable in a short notice, any dis- 
crimination of the various writers, we note with great satisfaction the 
spirit of confidence in the Editor which permits each writer to express his 
own convictions without overcarefulness to rule them into harmony, 
While Dr. Payne Smith contends that in the Pentateuch we have the 
work of Moses substantially as it left his hands, and that King Josiah 
probably read from an autograph copy of it, Dr. Ginsburg thinks that in 
its present form it was not written by Moses. This is as it ought to be. 
Questions such as these are open questions, even to the most reverent 
implicit believer in the Divine Revelation. Only good can come from 
their discussion. We are disposed to think that in many respects this is 
the best commentary on the Pentateuch that has appeared. 


The Treasury of David. By C. H. Speurazon. Vol. VI. 
Psalms CXIX. to CXXIV. Passmore and Alexander. 

Mr. Spurgeon includes only five Psalms in this volume, but one of them 
is the 119th, which, he says, has bewildered him inits expanse. Of the 460 
pages of the volume, 400 are devoted to it. Mr. Spurgeon is unmeasured 
in his eulogies of its breadth and fulness. The usual multifarious read- 
ing, racy comments, homiletical helps, and devout fervour characterize 
the volume. We moderns, who find it so hard to be brief, can understand 
the folios of our fathers. 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines during the First Eight Centuries. Edited by 
Wa. Suiru, D.C.L., LL.D., and Henry Wace, B.D., D.D. 
Vol. III. Hermogenes—Myensis. John Murray. 


This great work grows to cyclopedic dimensions. A volume of 
thousand pages suffices only for the small section of the alphabet indi- 
cated. The principal articles are: Jerome, by Canon Freemantle, 4 
treatise of twenty pages on the life, works, and letters of the great Latin 
Father. His romantic history is epitomized; his various controversies— 
for he was pre-eminently a malleus hereticorwm—are described ; and & 
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full account is given of his important Biblical translations and commen- 
taries. The two Hilarys of Arles and Poictiers are by Dr. Cazenove. 
Hippolytus, whose ‘ Refutation of the Heresies’ discovered at Mount Atlas 
in 1842 excited so much interest, is the subject of an able and important 
article of twenty pages by Dr. Salmon. Dr. Swete contributes to his- 
torical theology a valuable article on the Doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt, an ecclesiastical article on the Emperor Honorius. 
Mr. Morse, an article of twelve pages on Bishop Hosius. Ignatius is by 
Canon Travers Smith. Irenzus, an article of twenty-six pages, is by Pro- 
fessor Lipsius of Jena. Dr. Edersheim contributes an interesting account 
of Josephus. Justinian has been entrusted to the very competent hand 
of Professor Bryce, an article of twenty pages. Another long monograph 
of twenty-six pages on Justin Martyr is by the Rev. H. S. Holland. Dr. 
Salmon writes the articles on Marcius, Montanism, and the Muratorian 
Fragment ; Dr. Badger, the article on Muhammed. We can only thus 
indicate the encyclopedic character of the volume and the value of its 
contents by naming its principal contributors. Any attempt at criticism 
of separate articles would be preposterous. The work is an ecclesiastical 
repertory, as useful and indispensable to the theological student as the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ to the general student. So far as we have 
examined them the articles are written with unimpeachable fairness. 
That they are informed by the best scholarship of the day needs not to 
be said. 


The Greek Philosophers. By Aurrep Wiuu1am Benn. In Two 
Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


So much has during recent years been done in the way of interpreting 
Greek philosophy that it seems somewhat de trop to present us with two 
big octavo volumes on the subject at this time of day. The names of 
Ferrier, Grote, and Jowett at once recur to the mind, not to mention 
more recent writers: Williams, Sir Alexander Grant, the brothers 
William and Edwin Wallace, of Oxford; and Zeller and Teichmiiller 
among the Germans. But a cautious and original thinker speedily 
justifies his right to appropriate any topic, to take up any position. 
Mr. Benn is a scholar; but he is also a thinker. He has not only 
mastered the works of the Greek philosophers in detail; he has sought 
to discover the laws that, so to speak, determined their succession as it is 
to be studied in the evolution of their ideas, the unity that lies in Greek 
philosophy, or, as he would put it, the ‘ Philosophy of the History of the 
Philosophy.’ This is a task that demands much rarer qualities than are 
required to edit or to comment on individual works, or even on the works 
of any individual philosopher—it implies the power of keen analysis, 
comparison, and rare reconstructive faculty. With regard to the study 
of separate authors, little indeed that is new can be expected. It isonly in 
the line of independent thought that a fresh and broader interest can be 
awakened in Greek philosophy—only in the measure that we are made 
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to feel that the Greeks were even as we are, that their treatment of the 
great problems of thought and existence finds wonderful parallel in our 
own philosophical development, and that it holds true for them, as it 
does for us, that the essential elements in a philosophy are, after all, 
those which suggest the inadequacy of logic or even thought to exhaust 
the problems of existence. It is just so far as we see ourselves reflected 
in an ancient system that it can become really alive for us ; that we can 
be said to have, in the higher sense, mastered it; or, in other words, 
discovered for ourselves that intellectual demand in human nature to 
which it sought to furnish the response. As Mr. Benn well says— It is 
unfair to make Hellenism as a whole responsible for fallacies which 
might easily be paralleled in the works of modern metaphysicians; and 
the unfairness will become still more evident when we remember that, after 
enjoying the benefit of Christianity and Germanism for a thousand 
_- years, the modern world had still to take its first lessons in patience of 
- observation, in accuracy of reasoning, and in sobriety of expression from 
‘such men as Hippocrates, Polybius, Archimedes, and Hipparchus.’ 

It is because Mr. Benn’s book is a faithful application of this principle 
from first to last that we regard it as likely to become an influential book. 
It is certain to meet with no little opposition; for the pet positions of not 
a few forerunners in the field are assailed with more or less of decision, 
and, in most instances, with not a little skill, many passages in Mr. Edwin 
Wallace’s recent work, no less than some of Sir Alexander Grant’s stric- 
tures, coming in for criticism, always acute, if sometimes, as it seems to 
us, @ little overstrained in the light of Mr. Benn’s general conceptions of 
inter-relation and development. It would be easy to find points to 
criticise in Mr. Benn’s own treatment of individual thinkers on special 
points; indeed, both with regard to Aristotle—whom Mr. Benn seems to 
have entertained the idea of drawing down from his high place—and 
with regard to the Stoics there were a great deal to be said, had we space. 
But that we-shall leave to others, who are pretty sure from various reasons 
to do, or to have the work in that respect pretty well done; and we shall 
rather, in the few sentences we can afford, endeavour to emphasize the 
strong points of Mr. Benn’s work. First of all, he makes it very evident 
that the seeds of the later luxuriant growth were sown in the very earliest 
movements of the Greek mind; and if he is somewhat inclined, after the 
manner of Hegel (though he criticises Zeller for his Hegelianism), to lay 
too much weight ‘on the physical aspect and configuration of Greece 
itself,’ yet he is very apt at disentangling the intention from the cruder 
methods that are inseparable from early processes of thought. The two 
main lines into which Greek philosophy ran were prophesied in them. 
They were both realists and idealists, observers of the later scientific 
pattern, if without the perfected instruments for that kind of research, 
and never tired of attempting a final synthesis while dealing with par- 
ticular facts, however much they may have failed. Mr. Benn even says— 
‘Here, as elsewhere, advancing reason tends to reunite studies which 
have been provisionally separated, and we must look to our own contem- 
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poraries—to our Tyndalls and Thomsons, our Helmholtzes and Zéllners 
—as furnishing the fittest parallel to Anaximander and Empedocles, 
Leucippus and Diogenes of Apollonia.’ The Greek humanists, as standing 
between the early philosophers and the two great thinkers Plato and 
Aristotle, in and through whom the two main streams of Greek thought 
took definite issue, have due honour accorded them ; and it is well pointed 
out that Hippias, who was in a sense the Rousseau of early Greek thought, 
has the merit of originating and first illustrating the antithesis between 
nature and convention. He looked on artificial social institutions as the 
sole cause of division and discord among mankind. Here we already see 
the dawn of a cosmopolitanism afterwards preached by Cynic and Stoic 
philosophers alike. Furthermore, to discover the natural rule of right, 
he compared the laws of different nations, and selected those which were 
held by all in common as the basis of an ethical system. Mr. Benn’s 
great pieces de résistance, however, are the sketches of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle—all of whom he treats with decisive insight, extensive 
knowledge, and lucid mastery. Socrates’ great merit was that he took 
up what was highest and most distinctive in the national character and 
applied it to the development of ethical speculation, and this in a mode 
which was fitted to appeal to the middle class. The section on Plato is 
full, vigorous, marked by fine sympathy and delicate discrimination of 
traits and tendencies. Aristotle’s peculiar hardness of mind seems in 
some respects to have repelled Mr. Benn; and as the result we have a 
vigorous exposé of the defects and contradictions of a philosophy which 
has heretofore been regarded as powerful at points which are here demon- 
strated to be weak. We must content ourselves with recommending 
every student to read Mr. Benn on this subject, assured that whether 
they may agree or disagree, they will acknowledge that Mr. Benn is 
suggestive, and stimulates to independent thinking. The second volume 
deals with the Stoics, the Epicureans, the Sceptics, and Eclectics, and 
devotes a chapter to the spiritualism of Plotinus, in which Mr. Benn 
shows more than elsewhere the acuteness and subtlety that are necessary 
in dealing with the mystical side of human thought. 

Mr. Benn does not usually err in making too much of authorities ; but 
it was scarcely worth his while to show Lord Macaulay’s utter incapacity 
to deal with philosophic thought. Of course he was wrong about the 
Platonic philosophy being utterly unrelated to the material wants of 
men: he was wrong about many other points; but nobody nowadays, 
however highly they may think of Lord Macaulay’s power as a historical 
rhetorician, would regard his slight and mostly unfortunate excursions 
into the field of abstract thought as calling for serious and exhaustive 
discussion, or even for reference in a laborious book like the one before 
us. His latest biographer, Mr. J. C. Morrison, is wise enough to concede 
this point frankly. 

Thus, while Mr. Benn is attentive to the minutest points of detail on 
individual systems, his merit is that he never sees the one apart from 
the other, nor divided from the history of philosophical thought in later 
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"times. It is this, as we have said, which imparts the peculiar value to 


the book. Even those who do not aim at an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy will, we are sure, be interested in the ingenious manner 
in which Mr. Benn shows forecasts and gleams of modern thought 
struggling through the early Greek atmosphere, surprising us not more 
with a sense of the greatness of these Greek thinkers than with a con- 
viction that few problems that are wholly new remain for the human 
mind to tackle. Mr. Benn’s book so definitely marks another stage in 
the philosophico-historical treatment of philosophy that it must very soon 
make a place for itself. 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers. Hegel. By 
Epwarp Carp, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of Glasgow. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


Professor Caird has rendered an invaluable service by the preparation 
of this small volume, which enables the English reader to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole system of thought so elaborately wrought out by the 
great German philosopher. It is impossible henceforth for any one to 
complain of the technical difficulties of the Hegelian phraseology. We 
have the main ideas and principles of the system now placed before us in 
lucid English. Nota sentence of Professor Caird’s is obscure in expression. 
The medium is transparent. No doubt to many the results of this highest 
flight of metaphysical research, which we have thus summarized for us in 
a brief space, will still remain unintelligible. But to those whose studies 
in Kant have prepared them for a mastery of the secret of Hegel this 
little volume will be a very valuable acquisition. It is a remarkable fact 
that after a hundred years have passed away there should be British 
writers of the highest order devoting themselves to an exposition of 
Hegelianism for the practical minds of Englishmen ; that there should be 
a stronger current of sympathy setting in towards a system which has 
been denounced over and over again as a worthless waste of intellectual 
force in subtleties which no one but a few half-demented Germans thought 
it worth while even to attempt to understand. But thenineteenth century, 
as Professor Caird remarks, is characterized by a movement through 
negation to reaffirmation, and Hegel is the representative of the positive 
side of modern thought. ‘For any one whose view is not limited by 
words or superficial appearances it is not difficult to see that in the scien- 
tific life of Germany as of other countries, there is no greater power at 
present than Hegelianism, especially in all that relates to metaphysics 
and ethics, to the philosophy of history and of religion.’ We heartily 
thank the Professor for this labour of love and its fruit, which will be spread 
over a very wide space of British ground. 
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An Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness. Containing 
an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By 
P. F. Firzaeratp. Triibner and Co. 


The intention of the author of this volume is good. He desires to 
reclaim a ground from the materialists on which to rest a metaphysique 
by making the Ego the standpoint of every rational judgment, and by 
establishing the thesis that all reasoning is from the known Ego to the 
unknown but inferred non-Ego, or object. ‘We are so constituted,’ he 
urges, ‘ that we are forced to conceive or mentally represent a Sufficient, 
Efficient, and Final Cause for every event and for every thing by reason 
of our being conscious of such a causation in our own being ’—this process 
relating all branches of science under one law by making them the expo- 
nents of one or other of these forms of cause. Astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry have their source in the'principle of Efficient Causation ; onto- 
logy, zoology, and botany in the principle of Sufficient Cause, and the 
moral sciences on the principle of Final Cause. There is much good 
thought in the book, and the moral and religious aim of the author clearly 
appears; but the work suffers under looseness of definition and a lack 
of clearness and logical severity. The writer fails sufficiently to scrutinize 
his own terms ; he quotes in a wholly irrelevant manner from authors who 
did not view their subject from the logical side; and is apt to indulge 
himeelf in merely literary diversions. A severer method and a more 
critical spirit is needed for the work the author proposed to accomplish. 


The Student's Handbook of Philosophy—Psychology. By B. F. 
Cooxer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Psychology and Specu- 
lative Philosophy in the University of Michigan, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘ Christianity and Greek 7 &e. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is what it professes to be—a Handbook. The author belongs to 
the old school, in so far as he regards psychology as the foundation of 
the philosophical system, and logic as the necessary link between 
psychology and ontology. He has given vast labour to the present work, 
which is a definition of terms, a sharp discrimination of the boundary- 
lines between the various branches of mental science, and a discussion 
of famous systems. As he advances he considers method in a very careful 
and exhaustive style, saying all that is essential for the student, and by 
means of well-chosen extracts from great philosophical writers, making 
the path easy for him should he desire to proceed further. Though some 
of the distinctions, such as that between formal and applied logic, are 
exhibited in much the same style as is almost invariably used in the 


handbooks of the Scottish School, Dr. Cocker is ingenious and original 
in his illustrations. Nowhere do we remember having seen the varying 
schools of philosophy classified and distinguished in a more condensed 
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and succinct manner; and the ‘later results of science’—such as are 
embodied in the terms Matter, Motion, Force, Energy, Conservation of 
Energy, Correlation of Force—are set forth with great conciseness and 
grasp. References are made, under the proper sections, to the work of 
such writers as Professor Bain, and such physiological experimentalists 
as Professor Ferrier. The dual-consciousness of Hamilton is here ex- 
panded into triple-consciousness, since it is held that self-consciousness 
cannot be fully developed without some consciousness of God, who is as 
much the immediate object of human cognition as the natural world is. 
The demonstration is strictly logical, and there follows, self-consciousness, 
God-consciousness, world-consciousness. Setting aside points on which 
there might be difference of opinion, the book is one to be warmly recom- 
mended for its purpose. The student who will attentively read and 
master this book may regard himself as well prepared for incursions 
into the speculative field at almost any point. 


The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. A Com- 
plete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and 
Technological. By Joun Oainviz, LL.D. New Edition. 
Carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by 
Annanpate, M.A. Illustrated by above Three 
Thousand Engravings. Vol. IV. Blackie and Sons. 


We congratulate Mr. Annandale on what is not so much a revised 
edition as a re-creation of Dr. Ogilvie’s great work. He has devoted to it 
ten years of labour, and has added to its vocabulary 30,000 words, and 
this without overloading it with compound words, participles, and archaic 
words prior to Chaucer. The philology, literature, history, science are in 
quality equal to the magnitude; and we may, we think, confidently pro- 
nounce this to be the best dictionary in the English language. All the 
literary purposes of a dictionary are admirably served by it. The entire 
literature of the English language has been laid under contribution for it. 
Four large octavo volumes of small type are a ponderous work, but less 
would not have sufficed for the achievement of the encyclopedic purpose 
of the editor. Itis an immense convenience to have succinct information 
as well as accurate definition furnished in connection with each important 
term. It not only determines what technical scientific terms belong to 
a dictionary, it is of immense practical use to the working student. 


' Perhaps the chief addition has been in such scientific and cognate terms 


as the rapid advance of human knowledge has latterly supplied; while 
the discoveries and conclusions of comparative philology have been 
carefully applied in the revision of definitions. The history of many 
words hitherto doubtful have been made clear ; thanks to philologists like 
Mr. Skeats. More exact reference to illustrative quotations would 
have been an improvement. The mere name of an author is not 
enough. . 
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The Encyclopedic Dictionary. A New and Original Work of 
Reference to all the Words in the English Language, &c. 
Vol. II. (Part II.) Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The completion of the second volume carries us only to the word ‘ Dis- 
tinctions.’ As knowledge augments its stores of encyclopedic works of all 
sorts must enlarge. This bids fair to be a work, if not the best of its 
class, yet taking rank with the best both in execution and completeness. 
While its philology seems to be scholarly and careful, its definitions and 
illustrative literature are both luminous and full of interest. We are 
beguiled even into reading page after page of a dictionary. The acquaint- 
ance of the editors with English literature is very extensive and is used 
very admirably. The encyclopedic knowledge is very admirable. Thus, 
under the word ‘conceptualist,’ we have a condensed account of the 
metaphysical sect so designated; under ‘ conchifera,’ a brief zoological 
account of these bivalves. This combination of Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia will be a very great convenience. 


The Annals of Tacitus. Edited with Notes. By Groraz 
O. Hotprooxe, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford. Macmillan and Co. 


This may be regarded as a worthy specimen of the contributions to 
classical erudition which may now be expected from the United States. 
Of late there has arisen a band of scholars who are bent on achieving a 
high place for themselves in their own departments; and year by year 
the issue of new works bears witness to their industry and determination. 
Mr. Holbrooke in the present work puts himself into competition with 
such men as Church and Brodribb, and he need not fear the result of 
comparison. He has devoted himself to his author with zeal as well as 
with patient sagacity ; he dwells on his every sentence and every phrase 
till he has seen it in many lights, and can suggest in many cases new 
meanings or alternative readings. He has first of all devoted himself to 
produce a pure text, having given close attention to the various recognized 
editions, but taking that of Halm (Leipzic, 1877) for his basis. He has 
consulted all the best commentaries, English and German, and is generous 
in his acknowledgments. The notes, which are full and liberal, show not 
only insight but sometimes a kind of constructive instinct that is rare, 
and in all cases the matter is packed into the shortest space consistent 
with clearness. The index is altogether a finished piece of work, and the 
student who shall master it and the notes may be regarded as initiated 
into the style and character of Tacitus. For Mr. Holbrooke, like a true 
scholar, does not forget to exhibit Tacitus by shrewd remark as well as 
by suggestive hint, constantly recalling us to the way in which particular 
things and circumstances had struck him and influenced him; and to 
train the youthful mind to this habit of reflection and analysis is one 
of the most valuable. All true classical culture must aim at this, or 
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remain a mere verbal grind. The peculiar style of Tacitus is dwelt 
on and characterized, and one noticeable feature of the work is the 
enlightening reference to the Latin grammars of Madvig, Roby, Hark- 
ness, and Zumpt. Altogether the work strikes us as a most acceptable 
addition to scholastic aid and equipment. The publishers are to be com- 
plimented on the form in which it appears—so solid, and yet so handsome 
and attractive. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Hearn’s very able book, The Tripartite 
Nature of Man, Spirit, Soul, and Body (Messrs. T. and T. Clark), is in 
its fifth edition. 

A second edition of Canon LytTEtTon’s Translation of Professor GopEt’s 
Studies of the Old Testament has been published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Mr. Ernest Navitie’s Modern Atheism (same publishers) also 
appears in a second edition, with an appendix on ‘ Atheism in its Latest 
Developments.’ The book has been translated into German, Dutch, 
Russian, and Modern Greek. 


SERMONS. 
The Homilist. Edited by Urntsan Rees Tuomas. Vol. I. Eclectic 


Series. (William Mack.) The first volume of the new series of ‘The © 


Homilist’ does abundant credit to its new editor. It is varied, vivacious, 


‘and instructive. In addition to ‘Leading Homilies,’ or sermons, Dr. 


Thomas gives us Homiletic Sketches of the Book of Psalms, from the 
142nd to the 146th, also on the 19th chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
‘Germs of Thought’ are outlines of sermons by various authors. We can 
scarcely distinguish these germs from what Dr. Thomas calls ‘ Seeds of 
Sermons’ on portions of the Second Book of Kings and the Epistle to 
the Philippians. These are followed by ‘Seedlings,’ somewhat brief 
sermon outlines by different preachers; those on Days of the Christian 
Year, being chiefly by the editor. Then come ‘ Breviaries,’ or condensed 
outlines by different writers; ‘Pulpit Handmaids,’ or notes on ideas 
and things; ‘ Natural History Homilies’ and ‘ Zoological Parables ;’ 
‘The Pith of Great Sermons by Great Preachers ;’ ‘ Analyses of Sermons ;’ 
‘The Scrap Book ;’ ‘ Correspondence ;’ and ‘ Reviews.’ The classification 
is here and there a little fanciful. The work is true to its title, almost 
everything bears on the pulpit. Throughout it is strong, suggestive, and 
useful—the best of its class. 

Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers and Sermons. By the Rev. 
§. A. Tippre. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) All that Mr. Tipple 
says is fresh, fearless, and strong. We could sometimes wish that his 
thought was more measured and balanced, and that its forms were 
more carefully wrought; but honesty, earnestness, independence, and 
insight distinguish him, in a large degree, from ordinary preachers. 
There is no reason why a man’s prayers should not be published 
as well as his sermons; but we are old-fashioned enough to recoil 
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from an arranged reporting of public prayers. “The prayers, more- 
over, produce a feeling of straining after originality, epigram, and 
prettiness of epithet and descriptiveness, which must somewhat hinder 
their devotional inspirations, and keep the thought of a conscious effort 
before those striving to join in them. The power is less quiet and simple 
and normal than it might be. Power in its highest forms is simple. 
The sermons, too, are a little over-critical and disquisitional for the 


Sermons. 


_ edification of ordinary congregations ; but they are strong and felicitous 


in thought, and often beautiful in expression. They are full of sug- 
gestiveness and power. Wherever we open we find something to arrest 
us and to set us thinking. Mr. Tipple is a preacher who is making his 
mark, and whom no one acquainted with his work will disregard. As 
years discipline his powers he will, if spared to it, render to the Church 
of Christ no ordinary service. 

Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. By the Rev. A. 
W. Momerre, M.A., D.Sc. (William Blackwood and Sons.) Professor 
Momerie’s sermons are of a high order. First, they are in style perfectly 
lucid, crisp, and unconventional. Religious truths are spoken of in the 
language of every-day life, and without a shred of the tawdry rhetoric 
which passes for eloquence. Next, they are thoroughly honest; they are 
as far removed from conventional thought as from conventional language. 
Professor Momerie looks at Christian thought with his own eyes, and 
claims for it developments which make Christian thinking analogous to 
all other thinking. Receiving the Divine revelation of the Scriptures 
and the absolute authority of the Divine idea propounded therein; he 
claims for its human apprehension a continuous development, which 
constitutes a continuous harmony between it and the advancing thought 
and life of men. Its ideas are more to us, have a wider reach and a 
deeper meaning than they could have to their primitive recipients. Some- 
times Professor Momerie seems to overstate his case. We cannot recall 
a Christian sect that says ‘it does not in the least matter whether 
conduct be good, bad, or indifferent.’ Is not the Professor here putting 
his own, not perhaps unwarrantable, inferences for the dogmas of ultra- ~ 
Calvinism? In doctrine he belongs to the Broad Church school, and quotes 
its disciples almost exclusively. A firm believer in the incarnation, he 
yet contents himself with what has been called the moral theory of the 
atonement. He recognizes no necessity for the atonement of Christ in 
the uncompromising demand of the Divine law for righteousness. The 
death of Christ has no function as towards the Divine law and the for- 
giveness of sins. It is simply the supreme moral force of love and self- 
sacrifice which makes us holy. But does not the very heart of this force 
consist in the satisfaction to righteousness, which makes forgiveness 
possible ? This is surely the argument of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the primary object of the faith or trust in Christ, upon which the Apostle 
insists. One great excellency of these studies of Christianity is that 
Christianity is considered in the light of the religious ideas of Jewish and 
pagan thinkers. The sermons are of great excellence. 
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Sermons, Homiletical Expositions, and Leading Thoughts on Tezts 
of Scripture. Preached in London. By Tuomas Davies, M.A., Ph.D. 
First Series. (Elliot Stock.) There is a pleasant freshness and an 
evangelical fervour in Dr. Davies’ sermons which should commend them 
to all who value sermons for the ends which they seek. In structure they 
are a little too mechanical; the flow of thought is broken by the 
numerous divisions, and by their topical character. A few words are 


‘ gaid about many things, but we feel the lack of anything like develop- 


ment and exposition of underlying thought. Great questions are com- 
mented upon rather than grappled with. But the language is lucid, the 
illustrations are fresh, and religious lessons are urged with much prac- 
tical solicitude. The expositions are of the Beatitudes and the first three 
chapters of Revelation. But these again resolve the continuity of thought 
into a series of topical sermons broken up into subsidiary topics; one 
desires a more continuous flow of thought and development of meaning. 
For devotional reading the sermons are admirable. 

The Gospel of the Secular Life. Sermons preached at Oxford. With a 
Prefatory Essay. By the Hon. W. H. Freemantie, Canon of Canter- 
bury. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) Canon Freemantle's strong assertion 
that Christian teachers have altogether neglected the religious culture of 
common life needs some qualification, perhaps a good deal, and more in 
some churches than in others. Still, the tendency to subordinate the 
religiousness of common life to the religiousness of churches has ever 
been and still is so strong, that very hearty thanks are due to him for his 
strong, manly protest against Churchism, Clericalism, Ritualism, and 
Creedism. He justly contends that the kingdom of Christ does not 
consist in a congeries of Church organizations ; that it does not find its 
embodiment in assemblies for public worship; that its true influence is 
diffusive not inclusive; a spiritual influence permeating the entire life 
of man, not a selective influence, segregating men into ecclesiastical 
organizations. Thus he contends for all forms of religious service and 
embodiment—in science, art, politics, common life—that the kingdom of 
Christ is to find its embodiment in the leavening of these with religious 
feeling. Its centre is a life, the life of faith; that in a common life 
all men find true unity. We cannot agree with all that the author says 
in the illustration of his principle. We think, for instance, that the 
object of the life of faith in Christ includes more than he assigns to it; 
but in the great principle laid down we are heartily at one with him, and 
are glad to think that words so broad and bold and strong are spoken 
from the University pulpits. 

The Plymouth Pulpit. A Weekly Publication of Sermons. By 
Henry Warp BEEcHER. (New York.) We are glad to see the resumption 
of this weekly issue of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. They are the strong 
utterances of an independent thinker, who while he looks at things in his 
own way, holds fast by the cardinal truths of Evangelical Christianity. 
As specimens of extemporary pulpit eloquence, their thought sustained 
at a high level, its presentations adorned with a rich imagination, and an 
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affluent flow of genuine eloquence, they transcend, we think, the powers 
of any English-speaking preacher of this century. 

The Clerical Library.—Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) We can only record the publication of this 
volume. The outlines are taken from the sermons of some fifty preachers 
of all denominations, among them Canon Liddon, Dr. Maclaren, and Mr. 
Barrett, of Norwich. ‘A large part of the book is here printed for the 
first time, and the rest is almost entirely from fugitive sources.’ 

The Homiletical Library. Edited by the Rev. Canon SPENCE 
and the Rev. Josern S. Exetu. Vol. I. Advent—Christmas: The Close 
and Commencement of the Year. Vol. II. Epiphany, Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima. Vol. III. Lent, Easter, and Sundays 
after, Ascension, and Whit-Sunday. Another work of pulpit outlines 
for the Church year, not before printed, contributed by various preachers, 
some of France and Germany. Again we can only say they are useful 
for those who can make use of them; hurtful to those who have not 
individuality enough to restrict their use to suggestions. In themselves 
they vary, of course, in quality; but are, on the whole, strong and sen- 
sible. No indication of authorship beyond the general list of contributors 
is given. 


Sermons. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School and Elsewhere, ~ 


By the late Rev. J. H. Steet, M.A. With Prefatory Memoir. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Mr. Steel was one of the masters of Harrow School. Mr. 
Nettleship’s memoir indicates a man of considerable sagacity and strength, 
as well as of large acquisition. The sermons are anything but common- 
place. They are strongly individual both in conception and expression. 
They are characterized by a devout earnestness which must greatly 
have commended them to their special auditors. It is a volume of 
sermons exceptionally good. 

Towards the Sunset. Teachings after Thirty Years. By the Author 
of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ (Wm. Isbister.) A dozen 
miscellaneous sermons by Dr. Boyd, who as essayist and preacher needs 
no introduction to English readers. The pleasant flow of his style, its 
mannerisms notwithstanding, will always attract readers. The present 
volume has the same characteristics, the playing round an idea, so to 
speak, the linking on of one thing after another, as if by the law of mere 
suggestion. What the sermons lack in grip they make up in pictorial 
power, and the spirit of a practical purpose animates them. With many 
of us it is indeed getting ‘towards sunset.’ 

The Human Sympathies of Christ. By A. C. Gerxre, D.D. (Reli- 


_gious Tract Society.) A series of discourses on the various indications of 


our Lord’s sympathies with nature, with children, with friends, with 
human suffering, with the poor, with doubters, with the tempted, with 
the fallen, &c., written with Dr. Geikie’s accustomed vigour and varied 
illustration. We welcome every attempt to make us feel how true and 
tender our Lord’s humanity was. 

Reconciliation. By A. Linprste. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) A series 
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of sermons intended to exhibit and demonstrate in an orderly and scien. 
tific way the New Testament theory of the reconciliation of sinful men 
with God. Beginning with the fact of human sin, Mr. Lindesie deals in 
succession with the cardinal ideas of Repentance, Redemption, Ransom, 
Regeneration, Righteousness, &c. His treatment is somewhat feeble. 

Elisha the Prophet; the Lessons of His History and Times. By 
Atrrep Epersaem, D.D. New Edition Revised. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This book appeared some fifteen years ago, and has been many 
years out of print. It is worthy of republication. <A practical use of the 
incidents of Elisha’s life, yet based upon a critical exegesis. Without any 
characteristics of special penetration or strength, it is yet marked by good 
sense and religious earnestness. 

The Galilean Gospel. By AuexanpER B. Bruce, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace.) Dr. Bruce rightly thinks that the gospel fully 
set forth is the best defence of the gospel. He contributes, therefore, to 
‘The Household Library of Exposition’ these discourses on salient points 
in the synoptic Gospels. Professor Bruce has a fresh, strong way of 
looking at things, his grasp is vigorous, and his logic severe. These 
are therefore by no means commonplace sermons. They are presenta- 
tions of large and well-considered aspects of the truth of Christ. 


° In Christ. By A. J.Gorpon, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The , 


keynote of these sermons is indicated by its title, Crucifixion in Christ, 
Resurrection in Christ, Life in Christ, Communion in Christ, &c., are 
their titles. Dr. Gordon is an American divine. He is a man of con- 
siderable vigour of thought and of much devout earnestness of spirit. 
He is, however, too fluent. He is overmastered by his Evangelical 
phraseology. The words are in excess of the thoughts, and sometimes even 
almost a substitute for them. True homage to Christ and His evangelical 
work does not find its highest expression in excited and incoherent 
exclamations, but in intelligent apprehension and loving fidelity—words 
without exact meanings only weaken. 

The Elder and his Friends. By ALExanDER M. Symineton, D.D, 
(Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Symington gathers in a skilful and charming way 
the ideas and lessons embodied in the apostle John’s letters to the 
elect body and to Gaius. Preserving the setting of circumstance, he sets 
forth the beauty, charity, and purity of Christian sentiments as these find 
expression in the letters. Dr. Symington is not so critical as Dr. Cox in 
his treatment of the letters, but his book is a very pleasant one. 

God's Light on Dark Clouds. By THropore L. Cuyter, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Dr. Cuyler combines, with great depth of spiritual feel- 
ing, quaintness and vigour of illustration. He sets truths in pictures, and 
in virtue of the form the truth abides. These papers to the sorrowful 
will be very welcome. 
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ERRATA. . 


Page 300, line 26, for 3500 read 5500. 


Page 306. The extract from ‘The Church Times’ greatly 
understates both the numbers and the contributions. 
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